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Florida—The Last Pioneer State of the Union......By Elmer H. Youngman 
The Editor of Tue Banxers Macazine has recently spent two months 
in Florida, studying the situation. He finds that Florida has, up to this 
time been a backward state. Its sudden development is the cause of the 
present boom—that and its climatic advantages. There are still, in the 
state some 20,000,000 acres of uncultivated but productive land. This is 
the answer to the question “Will Florida’s prosperity last?” History, 
topography, climate, soil, character of the people, transportation, and 
agricultural production are all discussed in this survey. 

The Stability of Florida By Hon. John W. Martin 
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climate, and winter-grown fresh vegetables. Florida also has rich 
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By T. J. Brooks 
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Everglades of Florida 
The drainage of this great level prairie usually covered by shallow 
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reclamation projects ever undertaken by any state. When completed, it 
will transform 4,000,000 acres of hitherto useless watery waste into land 
fit for development. 
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and Hollywood given in figures. 
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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with-us. 


Experience—Fidelity— Permanence 














Bank of New York & Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 
Main Office Foreign Department 
52 Wall Street 48 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
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When the individual customer brings his business to us, 
he tells us personally just what he wants, and is at hand 
to obtain it directly. 
But with our correspondent banks, our business is trans- 
acted at a distance. We feel, therefore, an added re- 


sponsibility to see that every consideration and attention 
is given to their business. 
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Contest. The writer says the present McFadden Bill does not deal 
satisfactorily with the matter of state-wide branches. The only way to 
settle it is to give national banks equal rights with state banks, not only 
as to intra-city branches, but as to state-wide branches as well. This 
conclusion is supported by a carefully reasoned argument, backed up 
by facts and figures. 

Creeping Extravag in Busin By E. J. Kulas 
The author explains a very common office waste—in invoicing, and 
suggests a standardized form to eliminate it. 

The Power of Small Things By Richard W. Saunders 
It is the little traits of weakness that break the strongest character. 
This power of small things, however, can be used to build men up, as 
well as the reverse. 
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section of the country are included in this department each month. 
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Superior Transit Service 
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Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
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PUTTING Your Problems 
IN GOOD HANDS 


The Coal & Iron National Bank has functioned for over 
twenty years as counsel to hundreds of correspondents 
on the question of security investments. 


Our Bond Department is ready to place its 


TI e best judgment at your disposa! 
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Editorial Comment 


The Year’s Business Contrasts 


HARP contrasts are shown in some 
of the statistics for the yeer just 
closed. While constructive enter- 

prise probably reached its greatest 
height, on the other hand the number of 
commercial failures seem to have ap- 
proximated the high record. Usually 
new construction is regarded as the 
strongest evidence of prosperity, and in 
prosperous times failures in business 
generally fall off. If we were suffering 
from a lack of capital, it might be in- 
ferred that since large amounts of cap- 
ital had gone into building development 
the amount available for commercial 
enterprises was less than required. But 
this does not seem to be the case. 
Anyway, with heavy outlays for build- 
ing, a stream of prosperity—according 
to the accepted theories—should have 
been created, whose flow would have re- 
freshed business enterprises of every 
sort. Such refreshment has failed to 
occur. 

For some years the high rate of busi- 
ness mortality has attracted attention. 
It seems to grow out of conditions for 
which the general business situation is 
not altogether responsible. This gives 
rise to several important questions: Is 
business more hazardous than formerly? 
Are our business men growing less effi- 
cient? Are fraudulent failures multi- 
plying? These are serious questions 
which cannot be answered off-hand. 
They are worthy of the careful study 
of credit men, manufacturers and bank- 
ers. Of course, the figures showing an 
increase of business failures in succeed- 
ing years may only prove that there 


were more failures because there were 
more concerns engaged in business. 

Probably as a rule business failures 
may be accounted for in the same way 
as bank disasters—they are due to lack 
of capital and experience. But there 
are comparatively few restrictions, 
either in banking or commerce, to keep 
out of these fields those disqualified 
from entering them. 


& 


The Italian Debt Settlement 


Y an agreement reached between 
B the Debt Funding Commission of 
the United States and the repre* 
sentatives of the Italian Government 
provision has been made for the pay- 
ment of Italy’s war debt to this country. 
No interest is to be paid for the first 
five years, but during that period $5,- 
000,000 is to be paid annually on ac- 
count of principal. After the first five 
years, interest is fixed at one-eighth of 
one per cent. for ten years, then in- 
creasing for each ten-year period to one- 
fourth of one per cent., one-half of one 
per cent., three-fourths of one per cent., 
one per cent., and for the last seven 
years two per cent., anually. Payments 
are to extend over a period of sixty- 
two years, the amounts beginning at 
$5,000,000 annually for the first ten 
years, and rising gradually to $80,000,- 
000 in the last year. For an original 
debt of $1,648,000,000 the United 
States will receive, during the period of 
payment, a total of $2,407,000,000. 
In announcing the terms of the settle- 
ment, the American Debt Funding 
1 
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Commission stated that it represented 
Italy’s capacity to pay. After all, this 
is the only practicable basis of settling 
a debt of any kind. In the case of debts 
between individuals, the goods and 
property of the debtor can be seized 
and sold to pay his debts. But inter- 
national obligations are on a different 
footing. The idea of making war on a 
nation to compel payment of its debts 
is obsolete. Reliance must be placed on 
the willingness and ability to pay. 
Probably as a matter of fact all the 
nations indebted to the United States 
have assets of one kind and another 
sufficient to meet their debts to this 
country. But that is really not the 
question. These assets are either not 
in a form which permits realization on 
them, or they must be kept intact for 
the benefit of the debtor country if its 
economic life is to function efficiently. 
Then there are political and patriotic 
considerations involved. Some of the 
countries, were they so disposed, could 
easily pay their debts to the United 


States by transfers of territory (assum- 
ing that this country might accept pay- 


ment in such form). But payment in 
this manner is impracticable, and for 
obvious reasons. A country can pay its 
foreign debts only in some manner that 
is economically and politically feasible. 
This fact must be steadily kept in mind 
if we are to have a proper conception 
of the difficulties involved in adjusting 
these obligations. 

Objection will be made to the terms 
of the Italian debt settlement on the 
ground that they are more lenient than 
those offered to Great Britain, Belgium 
and France. But no doubt the American 
Debt Funding Commission acted in ac- 
cordance with the principle laid down in 
reaching an agreement—the capacity of 
the debtor country to pay. 

Further objection will be raised be- 
cause the interest paid by Italy will 
be far less than the United States must 
pay on its own obligations. The validity 
of this objection is somewhat impaired 
by the fact that long before the Italian 
debt is paid the United States bonds 


issued for war purposes will have been 
retired. 

Count Volpi, the Italian Finance 
Minister, immediately paid the first in- 
stalment of $5,000,000, under the 
agreement, after which the Italian 
Government promptly borrowed $100,- 
000,000 in New York. 

Perhaps the terms of this agreement 
are of less importance than the fact 
that an accord has been reached. To 
effect a prompt adjustment of the debts 
owing to this country the United States 
can afford to relinquish a substantial 
amount of its just claims. 


Par Collection Regulations 
Sustained 


HE regulations issued by the 

Federal Reserve Board, prohibit- 

ing national banks and non- 
member clearing banks from charging 
exchange on checks drawn on them and 
forwarded through Federal Reserve 
Banks for collection, and the law au- 
thorizing these regulations, have been 
sustained by a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
contention that these regulations took 
property from the bank bringing the 
suit without compensation fell to the 
ground. 

In effect this decision will further 
uphold the efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to compel banks against 
which checks are presented to pay such 
checks without deduction for exchange 
charges. But banks not members or not 
using the facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks may still make these 
charges or not, as they see fit. 

This controversy has been long- 
drawn out, and probably the last has 
not been heard of it, although the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court settles the 
matter so far as applies to conditions 
like those obtaining in this particular 
case. But in the course of business, and 
with the attempts of some of the states 
to override the law, new cases are likely 
to crop up under different circum- 
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stances which actually involve the same 
issue. 

The revenue derived by many banks 
from exchange charges is too great to 
be surrendered without a determined 
struggle. Many banks feel that they 
are being unjustly deprived of an im- 
portant source of income by the regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board as 
authorized by the Federal Reserve Act. 
It is quite natural that they should 
keep up resistance to these regulations 
so long as there is any hope of defeat- 
ing them. Thus far the fight has not 
been very successful, and the recent 
decision does not lend much encourage- 
ment to further resistance. If the ma- 
jority of the banks believe that relief 
is desirable, their best hope will prob- 
ably lie in an effort to have the law 
amended. 


Prolonging the Dollar’s Life 
A CCORDING to a newspaper dis- 


patch, the United States Govern- 

ment is engaged in the attempt 
to make the dollar bills in circulation 
last longer. The average citizen, in 
which category most of us belong, will 
be disposed to hail this announcement 
with extreme satisfaction, seeing how 
brief a time his dollars last in these 
days of high prices. Unfortunately, 
this joy will be moderated when it is 
learned that what the Government is 
striving to do is not to increase the 
purchasing power of the dollar, but to 
strengthen the paper of which the bills 
are made, so that they will not wear 
out so soon. Actually, if the dollar 
bought more, it would not be passed 
from hand to hand so frequently, and 
would therefore last longer. Fewer bills 
would also be required. If the dollar 
would buy as much now in goods or 
services as it did some years prior to 
the Great War, we could almost use 
fifty-cent pieces where now we use the 
paper dollar. At any. rate, with prices 
as they are, we could quite conveniently 
substitute coin for much of the paper 


now in use. That is, we could do this did 
not nearly everybody these days have a 
pocketful of money, thus making coin 
too heavy to carry around, and were 
there not a general inclination on the 
part of our people toward the use of 
paper rather than coin. Paper has 
gradually edged gold coins and silver 
dollars out of circulation, and much of 
the subsidiary silver is apparently be- 
ing displaced in the same way. 

The growing use of bank checks does 
not seem to have reduced the demand 
for currency. This may be due to in- 
creased prosperity or to the greater de- 
mand for cash resulting from the travel- 
ing public, now vastly larger than in 
former years. As the facilities for en- 
graving and printing currency are po- 
tentially almost unlimited, no immediate 
scarcity of paper bills may be feared. 


& 


Federal Farm Loan System 


N the November number of Tue 
Bankers Maeazine R. D. Kilborne 
discussed the operation of the Fed- 

eral Farm Loan System, and reached 
the conclusion that as a result of the 
broadening of the market and the 
standardization of farm mortgage bonds 
the interest rate paid by farmers on 
their long-time loans has been reduced. 
He states that during the entire opera- 
tion of this system the total of the 
loans made by the joint-stock land 
banks and Federal Land Banks was 
about $1,500,000,000. He says had 
these loans been made through the 
agency of the old banking channels the 
interest rate would have been from } 
to 2 per cent. higher than the farmers 
actually paid. “This means a saving of 
from $15,000.000 to $30,000,000 a year 
in interest charges alone. This has 
been a real service to the farmers.” 
Before concluding that this saving 
of interest is attributable to the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, one would have to give 
careful attention to the yield on capital 
investments other than farm mortgages 
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during the period the act has been in 
operation. No doubt, as Mr. Kilborne 
says, the standardization of farm mort- 
gages and the broadening of the market 
for the bonds have been factors tend- 
ing to reduce the interest rate on farm 
loans; but it might have been, on ac- 
count of a greater supply of capital 
and more profitable farming, the in- 
terest rate would have shown a reduc- 
tion anyway. 

It must be further borne in mind 
that this saving to the farmer has been 
effected partially at the expense of 
other classes in the community. Ref- 
erence is made to the fact that interest 
on the Federal Farm Loan Bonds was 
exempted from Federal, state and local 
taxation. This loss of revenue had to 
be made up from other sources. 

As to whether the reduction of in- 
terest on farm loans was “‘a real service 
to the farmers,” some doubt arises. If 
this economy had been utilized in the 
purchase of farms by tenant farmers 
we might be more certain of its bene- 
fits. Mr. Kilborne tells us this has not 
been the case. Some evidence exists 
that easier credit facilities have stimu- 
lated farm land speculation. The whole 
problem, as in the use of credit of any 
kind, revolves around the method of 
utilization. Cheap credit is a blessing 
to those who know how to use it, but 
may prove destructive to those not so 
qualified. 

Mr. Kilborne finds that the joint 
stock land banks have come to be of 
great importance, because they are pri- 
vately owned and managed corporations. 


& 


Ture Banxers MAGAZINE Prize 
Contest 


UBLICATION of the series of 
P prize papers, received in response 

to Tue Bankers MaGazine offer, 
has now begun in these pages. Study 
of these articles should prove instruc- 
tive, as the papers cover a wide range 
of subjects of practical interest to the 
bankers of the country. 


The day has gone by when experience 
was regarded as the only teacher for 
the aspiring banker. No one questions 
the necessity of experience as a quali- 
fication for the banker, but he can make 
his experience all the more valuable by 
giving heed to the experience of others, 
and that is what one really gets from 
papers contributed by men who are 
themselves successfully engaged in the 
business of banking. One no longer 
needs, therefore, to be ashamed of be- 
ing a student of banking. In fact, some 
of the best bankers of the country are 
always studying the problems directly 
or indirectly related to their profession. 
Banking today is by no means a simple 
operation. Our business life has be- 
come complex, and banking, which takes 
within its purview every kind of busi- 
ness, has multiplied its ramifications ac- 
cordingly. 

The value of banking education is 
fully recognized by the American Bank- 
ers Association, as shown by actions 
familiar to all. So that now the op- 
portunities for gaining a knowledge of 
banking principles and practices are 
greater than ever before. As time goes 
on the trained young man in banking 
should have a value to his institution 
much greater than one lacking this 
training. It may be expected also that 
greater knowledge will enable the bank- 
ers to serve the community better—that 
our banks will show an_ increasing 
standard of efficiency and safety. 


& 


A Flourishing Industry 


CCORDING to a report of the 
A National Industrial Council, the 
various state legislatures en- 

acted 18,018 new laws in the last year. 
Unless one could examine these nu- 
merous enactments it would be impos- 
sible to pass judgment upon them. 
Some allowance must be made for the 
fact that there are forty-eight states, 
each with a lawmaking authority, and 
that the problems to be dealt’ with are 
not everywhere the same nor regarded 
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in the same light even where but little 
difference exists. The numerous state 
laws are in part due to the freedom al- 
lowed the various states in working out 
their own problems. Uniform Federal 
laws might be simpler, as they certainly 
would be less numerous, but it was not 
the purpose of those who planned our 
Constitution to have all the people 
standardized. Possibly, with the growth 
of relations between the people of the 
different states, the tendency will be 
toward more uniform laws, evidence of 
this tendency being already perceptible. 

Much of the present-day legislation 
is semi-socialistic in its character, legis- 
lators having grown to believe that they 


are elected as conservators of the pub- 
lic welfare. Unfortunately, this new 
conception of the prerogative of law 
has largely impaired the protection of 
life and property, heretofore considered 
as the main purpose of organized so- 
ciety. As this primary object of gov- 
ernment has receded from view, the state 
has enlarged the scope of its interven- 
tion into affairs formerly regarded as 
the concern of the individual. The 
Governor of Washington, in a recent 
message, declared, “The greatest favor 
the state can confer upon the people 
is to get off their backs and stop inter- 
fering in their affairs.” 


We 


Bankers Must Restrain Wave of Speculation 


PECULATIVE tendencies are the 

great danger to business in the com- 
ing year, Richard T. Baden of Balti- 
more, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, said in a state- 
ment issued from the association’s head- 
quarters. 

“A great many business men are be- 
ginning to reflect upon the speculative 
tremor that is running through the na- 
tion,’ Mr. Baden’s statement reads. 
“They see today a speculative fever in 
Florida and on the. stock exchanges, a 
laxity in granting of credit, and unwise 
purchases of luxuries on the instal- 
ment plan. 

“We have just passed through a 
year of healthy prosperity, and with 
fundamental conditions sound and 
favorable, we should have a far better 
year in 1926. 

“It is generally agreed that the build- 
ing shortage no longer exists. Specu- 
lation in that field becomes, therefore, 
more precarious and warrants close at- 
tention to credit there. 

“Our present consumption does not 
warrant speculation based on large fu- 
ture profits. On the stock exchanges 
we have a condition that may strain 


banking credit which is never inex- 
haustible. We may expect, therefore, 
that the extension of banking credit 
will slow up, which has already been 
manifested by the rise of the redis- 
count rates in almost all the Federal 
Reserve districts. 

“Increased rates for money, which 
according to the laws of economics, tend 
to reduce the demand for the use of 
capital, may not be a sufficient brake 
for the speeding train of speculation. 
But by intelligent management in com- 
mercial and banking credit, a great deal 
can be done to offset the speculative 
spirit that pervades the public. 

“The public is more influenced in its 
actions by advertisments of golden op- 
portunities than it is by increased in- 
terest rates. The control of the situa- 
tion, therefore, comes down to the bank- 
er and the commercial credit executive. 
Working together forcibly and intelli- 
gently, the banker and the credit execu- 
tive can be more effective through see- 
ing that credit is used to the best ad- 
vantage, which will accomplish more 
in the long run than all the warnings 
that could be pronounced or written.” 
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An Addition to Skyline 


Back in 1877, when men were arguing 
whether Rutherford Hayes had beaten 
Tilden for the Presidency of the United 
States, Jacksonville was an inconspicuous 
-village. The bend in the St. Johns 
river was a cow ford. 


In that momentous year the Barnetts 
opened their bank in Jacksonville. Each 


Resources in 1877. . . 


ensuing year has brought added prestige 
and stability. 

Today. the Barnett National Bank is 
one of the outstanding banking institu- 
tions of the South. Throughout a long 
history it has retained its characteristic 
individuality without consolidation or 
merger. Its growth has paralleled the 
growth of Jacksonville. 


$43,000.00 


Resources Today . $34,821,416.58 


the BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 


JACKSONVILLE 








Orlando’s skyline across Lake Eola 


Florida 


The Last Pioneer State of the Union 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


Editor The Bankers Magazine 


LORIDA has the center of the 

stage, and this gives rise to two 

important questions: first, how 
was this place gained; and second, can 
it be kept? 

People in Florida—those who have 
been. there longest—disclaim respon- 
sibility for the sudden rise of their 
state’s popularity. They say that 
visitors came down, returned home and 
told their friends about the climate and 
other attractions, resulting in a con- 
stantly growing tide of travel. 

This may be the true beginning of 
Florida’s popularity, but cannot be ac- 
cepted as fully explaining it. The 
pride the people have in their state and 
its attractions has been industriously 
proclaimed by the residents and by the 
use of publicity methods perhaps never 
matched in the world’s history. There 
are newspapers in Miami and St. 
Petersburg publishing a larger number 
of pages and carrying a greater volume 


of advertising—chiefly of real estate— 
than the leading daily newspapers of 
New York and Chicago. 

Visitors to Florida have undoubtedly 
done much to spread the state’s fame 
abroad, but the people of Florida them- 
selves have not been in the least back- 
ward in making the resources of their 
country known to the world. 

Confirmation of the value of advertis- 
ing—when you have the goods to deliver 
—is strikingly afforded by the develop- 
ment taking place today in the most 
southerly member of the Federal Union. 

But something more than clever pub- 
licity is required to explain Florida’s 
surprising growth. 

Here is undoubtedly another reason 
for it: in recent years there has been 
an amazing increase in the wealth of the 
people of the United States. Where a 
generation ago ten or a hundred had 
the means and leisure for travel, or for 
the luxury of a winter home in a genial 
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The Atlantic National Bank is a Florida bank. Its 


bond department is manned by men with years of 
experience in Florida investments ; its Trust depart- 
ment by specialists in Florida fiduciary matters: it 
has direct connections with every banking point in the 
state ; its information on Florida is current. 


In Florida—the Atlantic 


The Atlantic National Bank 


of Jacksonville 
‘‘*FOREMOST IN FLORIDA’? 
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clime, there are now literally thousands 
who have moved up into this favored 
class of our population. 

Then the automobile has played its 
part in enhancing Florida’s fame. And 
it is only in the last few years that this 
new means of transportation has really 
begun to make itself felt in its effect 
upon the habits of the American people. 
We are naturally restless, and the auto- 
mobile has afforded the easy means of 
gratifying this national propensity. If 
you go to Florida, and read the license- 
plates on the thousands of automobiles 
to be seen on the streets and highways, 
from every section of the country, you 
will realize this fact in a way that no 
words can possible make clear to you. 

Historically, Florida is not new. Its 
settlement antedates the coming of the 
early settlers to Virginia and Massachu- 
setts. Florida was ceded to the United 
States by Spain in 1819, was organ- 
ized as an American Territory in 1822, 
and became a state in 1845. Still, it is 
in reality an undeveloped state, as at- 
tractive to the pioneers—though in a 
different way—as were the great plains 
of the West a half-century or more ago. 





The pioneers of those earlier days went 
West in caravans of covered-wagons— 
“prairie schooners’—now they are 
going to Florida by steamer, by rail- 
way, by automobiles, and even in air- 
planes. The means of transportation 
have changed from those earlier times, 
but the motives that are prompting men 
to go to Florida now are substantially 
the same as those which inspired the 
conquerors of the western wilderness 
and the “argonauts” of ’*49—a longing 
for change and for greater opportuni- 
ties of wealth and happiness—the same 
lures that have drawn millions across 
the seas to this favored land of ours. 


The Major Fact About Florida 


It has been intimated above that 
Florida is as yet an undeveloped 
state—a banker whose opinion is en- 
titled to great weight has expressed the 
view that the present era is one rather 
of exploitation than of development— 
and here is the major fact about Florida 
which must be kept steadily in view in 
trying to gain an intelligent outlook 
upon the state’s future. 

There are in Florida some 20,000,000 


Looking south on Franklin street, Tampa 





STABILITY 





Emblem of Supremacy 


o~ JOSE offers as evidence of the stability of this Florida 

development an extensive programme of construction already 
finished or in an advanced stage of completion—substantial reasons 
for acquiring lots either for building or investment purposes. 


The Administration Building, completed and oc- 
cupied. 

The Country Club, nearly finished, to be opened 
January 1926. 

The San Jose Hotel, an ultra-modern hostelry 
costing $1,000,000, rapidly approaching completion, 
will be opened January 1926. 


The San Jose Golf Course, laid out by Donald 
Ross, is now ready for play. 





‘Twenty-four shops on the Prado—three already 1 
occupied and open for business. | 


In November 1925 several homes were completed 
and many are in various stages of construction. 


The San Jose Vanderbilt Hotel, operated by the 
Vanderbilt Hotel Corporation of New York, and 
costing over $2,000,000, will be located at the 
junction of the St. Johns River and Christopher 
Lake in San Jose. Construction work will com- 
mence on this in January 1926 and the hotel will 
be ready for the accommodation of guests in 
January 1927. 


Solid blocks are set aside for school buildings. 


Sites have been donated for the erection of 
churches. 


ante = 2 Soe otlUrhlC OCU lCU Cf 


Generous provision has been made for parks of 
rare natural beauty. 








Write for Booklet B.M. Developed by 


SAN JOSE ESTATIES 


220-222 West Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Florida 
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Gandy Bridge, connecting St. Petersburg and Tampa—the longest automobile toll bridge in the world. 


Built by George S. Gandy of St. Petersburg. 


In its first year of operation, recently closed, more 


than 2,000,000 passengers and over 860,000 vehicles crossed the structure 


acres of productive land, as yet unculti- 
vated, and in a climate that in winter is 
ideal, and that even in summer is at 
least less enervating than that of many 
states in a more northerly latitude. 

It is rather strange that a state so 
favorably situated should have lain dor- 
mant for a century. Perhaps one rea- 
son is that, in the earlier history of the 
United States, European immigration 
into this country was largely composed 
of peoples from the countries of the 
north—English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, 
Scandinavians and Germans—and they 
naturally settled in latitudes like those 
they were accustomed to in their old 
homes. How true this is appears 
from the fact that the South has long 
shown a relatively small percentage of 
foreign-born population as compared 
with the states of the North and West. 
The Civil War and the political condi- 
tions following it may have exercised an 
influence in keeping people away from 
the South. But these retarding factors 
have practically disappeared. And one 
reason for Florida’s present prosperity 
is to be found in the fact that the whole 
country, and the South in particular, is 
prospering as never before. As has been 


said, Florida has the center of the stage, 
and is attracting more attention and 
enlisting more fresh capital and enter- 
prise within a given period than any 
other spot on the earth. This state- 
ment may seem extravagant to the out- 
sider, but its correctness will at once 
be apparent to any one who goes to 
Florida and studies with an observing 
and unprejudiced mind what is being 
done there. 


The Lure of Land Profits 


Thousands are being attracted to 
Florida because of the marvelous tales 
that are being told of the profits being 
made from the sales of land. The 
strangest thing about these tales is that 
they are true; and this for the reason 
that there is absolutely no excuse for 
exaggerating in recounting these stories. 
It is a case where truth is stranger than 
fiction. One would require a most 
imaginative mind to be able to invent 
stories more seemingly incredible than 
those which are truthfully related of the 
profits made on Florida real estate with- 
in the last few years. -Lots have speed- 
ily soared from a few thousands to 














ess than 36 hours 
then ~ J ummer 


No idle dream of Aladdin, but real sterling facts. Leave the ice 
and sleet of winter today—tomorrow find summer waiting—birds, 
flowers and sunshine on the magic East Coast of Florida. 


Broad white beaches thronged with bathers. Golf amid the sand 
dunes and waving palms. Yachts cruising along the placid inland 
waters. Fishing beyond compare in river and ocean—an endless 
round of invigorating recreation. 


Bask in the warm sunshine and dream new dreams—forget that 
winter ever existed. Then glory in the renewed ambition, the zest to 
accomplish and the ready mind that come with wholesome outdoor 
life. 

It is not by chance that you will find many eminently successful 
mea making the same investment for this is one of the secrets of 
wealth and achievement. 





The Florida East Coast Hotels 
(Flagler System) operated on 
the American Plan. 


Go to Sleep Once and 
it’s Summer 


At St. Augustine 


Through sleepers from all the 
The Alcazar 


important cities of the north 


direct tothe East Coast Resorts. 
Connections at Key West for 


Havana, Cuba. 


Write for rates and informa- 
tion booklet. 


Eastern Office: 
2 W. 45th St. New York 


General Offices: 
St. Augustine, Fla. 





Ponce de Leon 
At Ormond 
Hotel Ormond 
At Palm Beach 
Royal Poinciana 
Breakers (Under Construction) 
At Key West 
Casa Marina 
At Long Key 
Long Key Fishing Camp 
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hundreds of thousands and even to a 
million and over. Here is a sample that 
could be duplicated, in effect, almost 
endlessly. The United States Govern- 
ment some time ago bought a tract 
known as Chapman Field, near Miami, 
for a military reservation, paying for 
the land $71,000. Quite recently the 
tract was sold—the Government having 
decided to abandon the plan for a mili- 
tary reservation there—for $2,800,000. 
You hear of innumerable cases of a 
similar character, and they are probably 
all true, for the reason, as already said, 
that there is no excuse for exaggera- 
tion, and because invention could hardly 
exceed the truth. 

And yet, truthful as these accounts 
of real estate profits undoubtedly are, 
they are not convincing, for a reason 
that may well be illustrated by a clas- 
sical story related by Cicero. 

In Samothrace, Diogenes—surnamed 
the Atheist—was shown in the temple 
the several offerings and stories in 
painting of those who had escaped ship- 
wreck, with this remark: “Look, you 
who think the gods have no care of 
human things, what do you say to so 
many persons preserved from death by 
their especial favor?” “Why, I say,” 
answered he, “that their pictures are not 
here who were cast away, who are by 
much the greater number.” 

And so no correct appraisement of 
the final result of spéculation in Florida 
lands can be made until we have reports 
of the losses as well as of the gains. 
That a great many losses cre bound to 
come is the opinion of men whose posi- 
tion for judging of the situation is of 
the best, and whose lack of prejudice 
cannot be brought into question. 

Of this matter of land speculation 
something will be said later. 


Florida a Backward State 


To say that Florida is a backward 
state sounds on the face of it as being 


detrimental to that state. But really it 
is directly to the contrary. It simply 
means that the dormant capabilities 


HENRY M. FLAGLER 


Whose genius and foresight were factors of 
immense importance in the present 
development of Florida 


there are still undeveloped. Looking 
into the most recent volume of the 
United States Statistical Abstract (and 
it is realized that any statistics relating 
to Florida are only of relative value if 
over six months old) it will be found 
that in ratio of population per square 
mile, agricultural production and in 
manufacturing Florida is behind all of 
the states except some six or seven, and 
is behind the neighboring states of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Georgia, and North 
and South Carolina. In other words, in 
some of the essentials of economic pros- 
perity Florida remains a backward and 
undeveloped part of the country. This 
is not to the state’s disadvantage, but 
the contrary, provided the resources are 
there with the necessary capital and en- 
terprise for their development. As this 
story proceeds it will be the endeavor 
to show, as fully as space permits, that 
Florida possesses these elements of 
economic development to an unusual de- 
gree—to an extent, in fact, that should 
make the state in a few years one of the 





THE FASTEST GROWING CITY IN MERICAS 


The World’s Greatest Winter Resort \y 
Knockers of FLORIDA 


Read this and weep! 


ERE are many attractions about this 

“Wonder City.” Miami’s progress has at- 
tracted world-wide attention and the big business 
of America—heading the big firms—having 
thoroughly investigated her stability and resources, 
and finding conditions sound and ideal for business 
investment and developments are expending huge 
sums in this section. ili ie i rat 
Figures and facts which spell ess and pros t mar 
florida By. expending f, gamers Hea making total of 
Fincids Kiecarte Light & Power Company." - 25,000,000 | 136. 
Deuboard Lmy, Ry., yg their line to Miami - 


Bell Tel 


315 new Apart- 
New buildings in the Miami zone, 1925- « 
New School Buildi finane: 


nf need a ment Houses 
New Courthouse ity Hal - ‘ 
perects and Sever Construction will be opened, 
ew Water Works - - - - . 
New Causeways and Bridges - making total of 
Expending for — gel Development within ten 
miles of Miam 000,000 
Investments of the United ‘Cigar Stores ‘Company 000,000 
County and State Road Departments expending in 
work on Dixie Highway and inthissection 3,000,000 
be 4 of Miami on Park i oe amy crore - - - 2,000, 000 
S. Government on Harbor improvements -- = 1,605,000 
& ity ‘of Miamion Harbor improvements -  - - 500,000 


Total. $474,405,000 
Sank Deposits, November Ist, 1925 - $210,000.000 


4 - $37, 000,000 
SHOWING A GAIN OF 570 PER CENT. 

Florida has been sending hundreds of millions é dollars to 
manufacturers in Northern States for many years—why 
shouldn’t some of this money be re-invested in Florida? 

It is also a fact that Northern investors have taken hundreds of 
millions of dollars profits from their Florida investments. 

We have no apologies to make for MIAMI, unless it be on 

account of the extra speed she is making in her phenomenal race 


to build to be a city of ONE MILLION PEOPLE, which she is 
und to be within the next ten years. 


In one year Dade County shipped over six thousand carloads of 
Winter vegetables and fruits. 
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200,000 acres of rich muck soil land, adjacent to Miami, is being put 
into agricultural condition. 

A visit here will convince the most skeptical. We invite vou to be 
one of our half million visitors this Winter. 

Transportation facilities greatly increased : 

Florida East Coast Railway being double tracked. 

Seaboard Airline Railway extending to Miami. 


Clyde Steamship Company putting in service more large passenger 
ships from New York. ( George Washington and R. E. Lee). 


The —_ Line have inaugurated service with the H. F. Alexander, 
m 


York. 

The Balt more and Carolina S. S. Co. are giving passenger service 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Merchants and Miners “Berkshire” from Philadelphia. 

It has been announced the trans-Atlantic S. S. Kroonland will 
inaugurate passenger service from New York to Miami in December. 

The above is further evidence of the stability and ever increasing 
importance of MIAMI. 


Florida is still a part of the United States of America. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST 
Write for handsome booklet with full information. 
CHAM PY OF COMMERCE 
IAMI, FLORIDA 
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most populous and prosperous of any 
in the Union. 


Florida’s Romance and Fascination 


An attempt has been made to explain 
the spell which Florida seems to have 
cast over the minds of millions of our 
people. When all these reasons are 
examined, it will be found that influences 
incapable of exact definition are per- 
haps as strong in drawing people to the 
state as any of those mentioned. This 
southward migration is but a fresh evi- 
dence of the never-ending quest of man- 
kind for the new and the strange; for 
wealth, ease, health and happiness. 
Hope forever beckons mankind on- 
ward. Then there will be found romance 
in Florida’s history, and fascination in 
her tropical vegetation and scenery. 
Perhaps Ponce de Leon, searching for 
the Fountain of Youth, was not far 
from its discovery when he touched the 
shores of the land of flowers, for youth 
will approximate its renewal as nearly 
in Florida as elsewhere. 


sf 
Airplane view of Hollywood’s $15,000,000 harbor 


Will Florida’s Prosperity Last? 


This is the second question propound- 
ed at the outset of this story, and a cor- 
rect answer to it is of vital interest, not 
alone to the people of Florida but to the 
country as a whole. A study of the 
situation on the ground, extending for 
about two months, leads to this conclu- 
sion, namely, that there are two roads 
along which the future development of 
Florida may proceed. It may become 
a winter playground for a comparatively 
few rich people, or it may develop into 
an important agricultural and manufac- 
turing state as well. The ability to 
achieve the first position may be con- 
ceded at once. For those who have the 
means to own a winter home in a warm 
climate, or to pass a few months each 
year away from the rigors of a northern 
winter as guests of a hotel or as tenants 
of houses and apartments, Florida of- 
fers unusual attractions. But that this 
state will become great in agriculture 
and manufacturing is far less certain, 
and for reasons presently to be stated. 

Attention has been called to the fact 

















Statement of the Condition of 


The First National Bank 


OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 


September 28, 1925 
(Comptroller’s Call) 
RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts ... peeeceaaciacoee 

Commercial Paper ................. 

Stock Exchange Loans ..... 

Bank Acceptances ............. 

Overdrafts — Brae OS PR te MS lee eee ee RE 

Banking House Equipment . 

Marketable Bonds and Securities 2......0...cccccccnue 

U. S. Bonds and  roneniieed Certificates ........ 

co | i ee ee eee 





LIABILITIES 
Cope Seek os... Rs Sea 
Surplus and Profits —.......... 
United States Bonds Borrowed . 
ily). ee 


$ 8,189,366.24 


5,035,122.65 


.. 15,000,000.00 


1,031,465.82 
18,856.51 
182,630.20 


.. 10,021,177.02 


4,712,127.39 


. 20,700,211.36 


$64,890,957.19 


.. 600,000.00 


1,105,589.37 
95,500.00 


_.. 68,089,867.82 


$64,890,957.19 


Give your Customers a Letter to The First National Bank of Miami 








Investment Business Founded in 1909 


Trust Company of Florida 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus, $500,000 


Offering 73% and 8% First Mortgage 
Bonds created by conservative loans 
on High Class Income-Earning Build- 
ings located in the larger cities ot 
Florida. 


For more than 16 years every in- 
terest and principal payment made 
promptly when due. 


Trust Company of Florida Bldg. 


Miami, Florida 
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View of St. Augustine from Matanzas Bay, showing old Spanish cathedral and towers of 
Hotel Ponce de Leon in the distance 


that Florida has, roughly, some 20,- 
000,000 acres of uncultivated but pro- 
ductive land. This land is not the 
smooth, clean prairie that greeted the 
early settlers of the states beyond the 
Mississippi. Generally the land in 
Florida is covered with a heavy under- 

scrub palmetto—locally 
“Spanish bayonets’”—and 


growth of 
known as 
pine and other trees are almost every- 


where. This means that before agri- 
culture can be successfully carried on 
the land must be cleared, and this costs 
in the neighborhood of $100 per acre. 
If on the top of this the first cost of the 
land has been forced up by speculation, 
it will be seen that the farmer will not 
find it easy to make a profit on his crops. 
In the case of some products, showing 
a high return per acre, this will be less 
true, but generally it will hold good. 


The effect will be that some millions of 
farmers who might otherwise be at- 
tracted to Florida if the prices of the 
undeveloped lands were low, will not go 
there to live because they know that high 
prices of the land must render farming 
unprofitable. 

Much has been said as to the bad ef- 
fect of northern propaganda against 
Florida. But the greatest danger to 
Florida lies in the direction indicated— 
the speculative boosting of land values 
to a point where the average man can- 
not afford to own a farm because the 
land costs too much to make farming 
profitable. Fortunately, the situation is 
somewhat altered by the fact that a 
great deal can be grown on a compara- 
tively small acreage, where the soil is 
exceptionally good, and where two or 
more crops may be grown in a year. 


A section of the business district of Jacksonville 








BUILDING FOR GREATER MIAMI 


Our new building 


DESTINED METROPOLIS OF FLORIDA 


Miami’s 
Pioneer Bank 
Now In Its 
30th Year 


welcomes every op- 

portunity to answer 

inquiries on Miami 
and Florida. 


Bank of Bay Biscayne 


Flagler Street and Miami Avenue 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Biscayne Trust Company Affiliated 


Forward— With Miami’s Oldest Bank 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 





























The Southern Bank & Trust Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Statement of Condition, Comptroller's Call, September 28th, 1925 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts 
County and Municipal Bonds.. 
U. 8. Liberty Bonds and 

Treasury Certificates 

Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Banking House ................... 
Cash Reserve 


$ 3,520,756.43 
6,583.96 
340,000.00 
6,874,750.00 
200,000.00 


$16, 273,305.24 


LIABILITIES 


a 

Surplus 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes 
and Expenses 


Deposits— 
Escrow Checks...... 
Cashier Checkzs...... 
Certified Checks.... 343,267.97 
Public Deposits.... 855,947.12 
Individual De- 
posits 11,671,722.98 
Savings Deposits 1,232,269.15 
175,657.90 


100,000.00 
40,000.00 


29,610.51 





$ 362,378.94 
222,694.34 


16,103,694.73 
$16, 273,305.24 


OFFICERS 


J. B. LUMMUS, President 

J. N. LUMMUS, Jr., Vice-President 

A. E. FULLER, Secretary and Treasurer 
H. 8. SWEETING, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. 


W. CECIL WATSON, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. 
J. FRED WINER, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. 
J. E. VEALE, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. 

M. E. LUMMUS, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. 
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Central avenue, St. Petersburg’s main business thoroughfare, showing some of the new construction of 
1925. This street is seven miles long and is lighted by a white way system its entire length 


Florida’s enormous area of produc- 
tive and undeveloped land constitutes 
the most valuable resource of the Pen- 
insula—a mine of wealth of almost in- 
estimable riches—but this resource can 
be developed only if speculation in un- 
developed land is kept within bounds. 
It is believed that every banker in the 
state, and the most conservative real 
estate dealers as well, realize the truth 
of this statement. 

Here is a statement one frequently 
hears in Florida: that, taken as a whole, 
profits have not been made in agricul- 
ture. citrus fruit culture, nor truck- 
growing. In some cases large individual 
profits have been shown, but on the 
whole, according to those whose testi- 
mony is worthy of acceptance, what has 
heen stated is true. Explanation for 
this state of affairs is found either in 
unscientific methods of cultivation, in 
improper marketing organization, or in 
lack of nearby markets. All these 
drawbacks to the profitable cultivation 
of the soil are capable of correction, and 
they will be corrected undoubtedly in 
time. But the difficulty of making a 


profit from the land will become greater 
as the price of farming areas advances. 
To some extent this unfavorable condi- 
tion will be offset by the growth of the 
cities—and Florida is rapidly develop- 
ing a number of large and prosperous 
cities—which will afford increased do- 
mestic capacity for absorbing the 
products of the farms, the gardens and 
the groves. At present, although large 
quantities of feod products are annually 
sent out of the state, heavy importation 
of other kinds of food must be made to 
supply the wants of the present popu- 
lation. 

It is therefore fundamental,” if 
Florida’s enormous agricultural poten- 
tialities are to become actual, that the 
prices of farm lands must be kept within 
reasonable bounds. This, it is believed, 
is the fact of greatest importance to the 
future permanent prosperity of the 
state. To realize this desirable end it 
will become necessary to restrain specu- 
lation, and to check the too rapid mul- 
tiplication of city and town sub- 
divisions whose acres could be more 











MIAMI BANK & TRUST CO. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Statement of Condition, September 28th, 1925 (Comptroller’s Call) 
RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts nen ee 
Commercial Paper Purchased ............................. RCE 14,673,946.08 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds ..................... , sseumiadnnine ssinlaicenion ' 47,500.00 
Overdrafts panies eipiabeivonataa ie : 5,326.51 
Banking House Furniture and Fixtures ns ‘ ; 358,129.83 
United States Government and Other Marketable Bonds ......... ; : . 1,451,369.00 
Cash Reserve ............... ; spdapsbanadecendesnaincedse tail . 8,627,309.58 

--$32,677,557.74 








LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock .. hiseweiiciicsliiebaaicameaad cate gubiaiatanathaddtclainbisdieatoceebthiintbaniannsitaaiamal >a 
Surplus and Undivided ‘Profits | Sandanski sinha vanes . 482,895.06 
Deposits cusiahanghialemeihanddinnbblehcsegldaunciibtins : posanenihes 31,994 ,662.68 


Total pe ee teers sane $32,671,557.74 


Deposits September 28th, 1925 ............................ seicesesecindiasaseatsdiah . $31,994,612.68 
Deposits September 28th, 1924 .....................0.- ead ‘s seseeeececee 5, 085,982.16 
BD - nncaisabinapnisedacestnnnenibbetiinhicitinisnccasddbsbeninacs a = 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES L. BRIGGS, Chmn. of Board R. H. DANIEL, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
Cc. D. LEFFLER, President V. R. BRICE, Assistant Vice-Pres. 
R. M. PRICE, Vice-President H. G. RETALICK, Assistant Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE E. NOLAN, Vice-President P. M. LINDBLOM, Asst. Cashier 
OSCAR DANIELS, Vice-President . L. WEEMS, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN C. GIFFORD, Vice-President . J. MARGESON, Asst. Cashier 
J. H. PACE, Vice-President J. M. HUFFMAN, Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 
CHARLES L. BRIGGS R. M. PRICE OSCAR DANIELS 
HONY R. J. MARSHBURN J. O. HARLEY 
W. R. COMFORT GEORGE E. NOLAN 
JOHN C. GIFFORD H,. DeB. JUSTISON J. H. PACE 
JAMES H. BRIGHT FLOYD L. KNIGHT A. B. SMALL 
An increase of $26,908,630.52 in the deposits of this bank in one year reflects not alone 
the growth of Miami, but the service the Miami Bank and Trust Company is rendering the 
business community. We shall take pleasure in welcoming any friends you may send us. 


























Guaranteed First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by first mortgages on income producing 
property of rapidly increasing value, and 
guaranteed by this company 


Assets Over $4,500,000.00 


Correspondence Invited 


First Mortgage & Bond Company 
J. R. Tatum, Pres. 
104 East Flagler St., Miami, Florida 


Our loans do not exceed 50% of a very conservative 


appraisal 
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Total 


No. resources 


241 179,046,923.10 
20 183,072,309.21 


57 296,216,000.00 
54 167,716,000.00 
3 128,500,000.00 
658,335,232.31 


311,572,309.21 





FLORIDA’S BANKS 


State Banks 


Capital 
261 $362,119,232.31 $15,493,000.00 $10,591,601.31 


13,323,000.00 
2,170,000.00 


National Banks 
10,504,000.00 

9,440,000.00 

1,064,000.00 


Combined State and National Banks 
25,997,000.00 
346,762,923.10 22,763,000.00 
3,234,000.00 


Surplus and 
undivided 


profits Deposits 


$332,399,856.69 


154,477,265.90 
177,922,590.79 


6,985,505.07 
3,606,096.24 


8,579,000.00 
7,549,000.00 
1,030,000.00 


269,839,000.00 
143,616,000.00 
126,223,000.00 


19,170,601.31 
14,534,505.07 
4,636,096.24 


602,238,856.69 
298,093,265.90 
304,145,590.79 








profitably reserved for agricultural 


production. 


When Will the “Bubble” Burst? 


This is a question not asked by any- 
body who really knows anything about 
Florida from actual observation. The 
bubble will not burst for the very good 
and sufficient reason that there is no 
bubble. Where men are putting into 
actual development enterprises, $5,000,- 
000, $10,000,000, $20,000,000, $50,- 
000,000, and even $100,000,000— 
where scores of giant skyscrapers of 
steel, brick and concrete are rising— 
where docks are being built, harbors 
improved, and the means of transporta- 
tion enlarged, it is futile to ask a ques- 
tion such as the above. Make no mis- 
take: some of the ablest men in America 
are pouring millions into Florida—not 
for speculative objects, but for the de- 
velopment of enterprises like those upon 
which the solid and lasting prosperity 
of every American community has been 
built. 

In saying this it is not meant to imply 
that the present speculative values of 
real estate will be maintained. They 
will not be. There must be, in many 
cases, a recession in values where they 
have been pushed up too far. Some 
ambitious sub-divisions will never ful- 
fill the dreams of their promoters. ‘They 


must be turned back into farm lands. 
In fact, there has been already a marked 
letting down of the feverish speculation 
of last summer. This  cooling-off 
process will go farther, and when 
prices of property have adjusted them- 
selves to a more healthful basis, the 
solid and steady development of the 
state will proceed on a more stable 
foundation, but still at a rate which 
must within a few years carry the 
wealth and population of Florida to a 
point beyond that which even the most 
optimistic can now foresee. 


History, Topography, Climate and 
Soil 


The beginnings of American history 
are in Florida, and at St. Augustine one 
may yet see numerous evidences of the 
early Spanish settlement. The names 
of De Leon, Narvaez and De Soto are 
linked with the country’s discovery and 
first colonization. Spanish, French, 
English and Seminoles have contended 
for its mastery, until finally the mili- 
tary prowess of Andrew Jackson 
brought the land under the American 
flag. 

Florida’s topography is in several re- 
spects unique among the states compris- 
ing the American Union. For over 500 
miles this peninsula thrusts itself down 
into the embracing arms of the sea, 





Do You Know 


—that the Atlantic Coast Line issued bonds for $50,000,000 for double tracking and 
improving their railroad facilities from Richmond to Jacksonville? 


—that the Florida East Coast Railroad issued $30,000,000 worth of bonds for the 
double tracking of their system through Florida? 
—that the Seaboard-All-Florida Railroad issued $25,000,000 worth of bonds for 


improving their railroad facilities in Florida? 


—that the Seaboard Air Line issued $10,000,000 worth of consolidated 6% bonds for 
the improvement of their facilities through the South to Florida? 





—that the Illinois Central Railroad, controlling the Central of Georgia Railroad, 
issued $20,000,000 worth of bonds for improvement of their facilities through the 
South and to Florida? 


This does not take into consideration current issues and regular equipment bonds, etc., 
which would increase the total between $175,000,000 and $200,000,000 worth of securities 
recently sold for the enlarging and improving of the equipment of these railroads. 

And remember, a railroad bond cannot be sold upon a one-year earning basis, but must be 
sold on the record of an ascending curve of earnings over approximately three years. 


Do You Know 


—that the Florida East Coast bonds were sold through the offices of J. P. Morgan 
& Company? 

—and that the Seaboard Air Line securities were sold through the financial house of 
Dillon, Read & Company? 


—and that the Illinois Central bonds were sold through the National City Company 
of New York? 


Well, that is all true! 


Now then, do you think that these railroads questions as to the stability of Florida and 
would expand as they have, and make such the South? 

tremendous issues of bonds for the purpose 

of improving their railroad facilities MIAMI SHORES believes implicitly that 
throughout the South and Florida—do you the Greater Miami district has just entered 
suppose that such financial institutions as Upon a great era of prosperity, and there- 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Dillon, Read & fore, with 50% of MIAMI SHORES in- 
Company and the National City Company cluded in the city of Miami, is going to lend 
would offer such securities if Florida did not a hand in an aggressive manner to the task 
warrant their sale? of helping create a bigger, better and busier 


Then why bother any more about asking Greater Miami. 


MIAMI SHORES 





America’s Mediterranean 





125 E. Flagler St., Miami, Florida 
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somewhat resembling Italy in this re- 
spect, but in others being very different, 
for Italy is traversed by chains of 
mountains not found in our most south- 
erly state. Except in the northwestern 
corner, the general aspect of the state 
is flat, although there is a gradual rise 
of some 300 feet toward the ridge in 
the central portion of the state. People 
who regard Florida as a land of swamps 
can never have traversed the state from 
Jacksonville to Miami on the east coast, 
or from West Palm Beach across the 
state to St. Petersburg. The assertion 
that Florida has millions of acres of 
high and dry land is made after careful 
observation during such a journey. 
Florida’s climate is generally regard- 
ed by its people as the state’s chief 
asset—a view in which one may not 
concur while at the same time conceding 
that in few parts of the world can a 
milder or more genial climate be found 


Bayside entrance to Coral Gables, built entirely of 
coral rock, and roofed with old Spanish tiles of the 
infinitely varied colors that come only from age. 
A natural harmony is here, to prove that Spanish 
architecture is an ideal type for the Florida land- 
scape. 


Statue of Ponce de Leon at St. Augustine 


in winter, and even admitting that the 
summer temperature is as tolerable as 
the most devoted friends of Florida 
stoutly assert. But great common- 
wealths and cities are hardly founded 
on climate, but rather in spite of it. 
Scotland and Massachusetts are ex- 
amples of countries triumphing over 
unfriendly skies, while the great cities 
of London, New York and Chicago are 
not renowned for their balmy airs. if 
l‘lorida is to be regarded as a rich man’s 
playground, or as a resort for the 
valetudinarian, then may it be said that 
the climate is the state’s greatest asset. 
The seeker for ease—so far as that may 
be assured by climate alone—will find 
it in Florida; but the searcher for the 
easy life is usually not the one who 
builds cities and subdues the waste 
places of the earth. Probably the 
farmer who goes to Florida regardless 
of its reputed heat in summer will in 
the long run do more for the lasting 
prosperity of the state than the million- 
aire who merely goes there to play or 
the wornout denizen of the North who 
flies south in winter to bask in the warm 
rays of a tropical sun. 

The greatest asset of Florida is not 
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At the Daytona Golf and Country Club, Daytona Beach, Florida 


its climate alone, but its climate and 
soil, where farming may be carried on 
all the year round. 

There are said to be 100 kinds of soil 
in Florida, on which are grown some 
250 different products. Within this 
wide range every cultivator of the soil 
may find scope for his activities and the 
hope of profitable endeavor. 


Character of the People 


Probably the greatest asset any 
country can have consists neither in cli- 
mate nor in natural resources but in the 
character of its people: witness again 
the progress of Scotland and Massa- 
chusetts. “And in this respect Florida 
will not suffer by comparison with any 
state in the Union. This will be seen 
when it is understood that the people 
come from all over the country—and 
this is said with no disrespect to the 
comparatively few natives, generally the 
descendants of colonial stock, and who 
are among the kindliest people one 
meets. But the great majority of those 
now so actively engaged in placing 
Florida in a foremost position among 


the states are from the North and West 
—men who have achieved leadership in 
their respective communities. You will 
find an Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, or other 
state society in almost every city in 
Florida, and may expect to meet peo- 
ple from your home town, whether it be 
New York, Chicago, or some small place 
in the North or Middle West. You are 
in a friendly environment wherever you 
go—the atmosphere of home. A knowl- 
edge of the people of nearly every state 
warrants the statement that in all the 
qualities which endear man to his 
fellows the people of Florida will bear 
comparison with any. And why should 
this not be true, since its people are a 
composite of the people of practically 
every other state? 


Transportation 


Florida is suffering greatly today for 


lack of transportation facilities. The 
state is being built up so rapidly that 
neither the railways nor steamship lines 
are capable of carrying the building 
materials required. Since September 
there has been an embargo against the 
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shipment of all goods on the railways 
below Jacksonville, food and perishable 
goods excepted. Shortly after the mid- 
dle of December an express embargo 
was declared effective against the ship- 
ment of fish and citrus fruits out of the 
state from points south of Jacksonville. 
This latter stoppage was probably due 
to citrus fruit shipments to meet the 
holiday demand, and was regarded as 
of a temporary character. 

Few facts speak more eloquently in 
support of the progress of Florida than 
this—that the state is growing so 
rapidly that the railways and steamship 
lines cannot get goods and materials 
into the state fast enough to meet the 
demand. This is true notwithstanding 
the fact that the Florida East Coast. 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard 
Air Line have extensively enlarged their 
facilities by double-tracking, and that 
many steamers and sailing vessels have 
been requisitioned to meet the shortage 
of transportation facilities. The ships 


are helping out, but their services are 
limited in several instances by narrow 
or shallow harbors or by inadequate 
docking facilities. On a recent date six- 
teen ships were counted outside Miami 
harbor, waiting for space at the docks. 
As rapidly as possible steps are being 
taken to widen and deepen channels and 
to enlarge docking facilities. 

With the sea on both sides, giving a 
coast line double that of any other state, 
and with many navigable rivers and 
canals, Florida has at her command 
water transportation facilities per- 
haps unequalled in the country; but for 
their effective utilization time will be 
required. On both coasts there are 
already a number of good harbors, and 
others are being rapidly developed. 


Agricultural Production 
Great as are the actualities of agricul- 


ture in Florida at the present time, one 
gets the impression, in traveling over 


A view of the business section of Miami 
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the state, that little has been done in the 
cultivation of the land, except in the 
way of citrus fruit production. This 
impression arises from the fact that 
only a small percentage of the land has 
been put under cultivation. Florida is 
a big state—only Georgia exceeding it 
in size among the states east of the 
‘Mississippi. It is larger than New 
York and Massachusetts combined. 
There are about 35,000,000 acres within 
the state’s borders, of which perhaps 
less than 2,000,000 are under cultiva- 
tion. Of the total area a considerable 
deduction must be made for lakes and 
rivers and for land as yet unsuited for 
farming. Making liberal allowances of 
this kind, there remains an area of at 
least 20,000,000 acres capable of profit- 
able agriculture. The crops that may 
be produced range all the way from 
such staples as potatoes, corn and 
tobacco to the citrus fruits, bananas, 
pineapples, nuts and the varied products 
of the garden. These latter can be 
grown so as to reach the northern 
markets early in the season, thus com- 
manding exceptional prices. In fact, 
every month is one of growth, the warm 
sun throughout the winter and the 
abundant rainfall—the annual average 
being about fifty-seven inches—causing 
the land to bring forth practically with- 
out interruption. 

Because of this continuity of produc- 
tion, and the wide variety of crops that 
can be profitably grown in Florida, the 
agricultural possibilities of the state are 
enormous. What has been done already 
shows beyond question the immensely 
greater things to be achieved when the 
still vast uncultivated domain is brought 
under cultivation. 


Another Important Fact About Florida 


It is no empty boast to say that 
American enterprise ranks today as one 
of the great world forces. Wherever 
this enterprise concentrates its atten- 
tion, something interesting is bound té 
happen. American enterprise is now 
concentrated on Florida, and things are 
surely happening there. Practically the 





whole state is pulsating with an energy 
whose intensity has never been equalled 
in the history of America’s rapid de- 
velopment. It is not easy to envisage 
this activity or to describe its many 
phases. The building of railways and 
steamship docks, deepening and widen- 
ing of harbors, digging of canals, clear- 
ing and draining vast tracts, building 
roads, creating beautiful towns and 
busy cities—these are but a few of the 
major activities now going forward in 
Florida with all their concomitant man- 
ifestations of human energy and enter- 
prise. 

Probably the chief incentive to this 
activity is not money but that desire of 
achieving some great work which has 
constituted the main driving force in so 
many great American enterprises. Go 
over the details of the plan of Holly- 
wood, and you can hardly escape the 
thought that J. W. Young possesses a 
practical vision almost Napoleonic in its 
scope. Witness the beauties of Coral 
Gables, and you feel that George E. 
Merrick—a poet—has made a noble 
dream a reality for the benefit of his 
fellow men. And the conspicuous ex- 
amples of these gentlemen find their 
counterparts on a somewhat smaller 
scale in literally thousands of enter- 
prises impossible to describe or even to 
mention. 

Many of the men in America noted 
for doing things are now in Florida 
working with characteristic intelligence 
and energy for the development of the 
state. They are in this work in dead 
earnest and to stay. And this is one of 
many reasons why Florida is neither 
going to stop nor go backward, but will 
surely go ahead to even greater things 
than even the most optimistic now hope 
for. With the favorable climate and the 
vast tracts of uncultivated and produc- 
tive land, combined with the energy, 
capital and enterprise of the men now 
engaged in the development of the state, 
this result is bound to follow whatever 
may be the immediate course of land 
speculation. Prices of land may go 
down—they will do so in some cases as 
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they will in others go higher—but the 
course of real estate prices changes in 
no respect the essential things on which 
llorida’s real prosperity rests. The 
climate is unaffected by fluctuaticns in 
real estate. The soil and its products 
take no notice of such changes. All the 
real resources of the state will exist 
exactly as before whether land prices 
go up or down. 

Observe that some of America’s most 
successful capitalists and captains of 
industry are backing Florida with their 
time and money. They are acting upon 
conclusions reached only after a thor- 
ough study of conditions. What they 
are doing is the result of no sudden en- 
thusiasm, but of judgment deliberately 
formed. It is always wise to note what 
successful men are doing. And this 
applies with special force to what is 
being done in Florida at the present 
time. 

American capital and enterprise have 
been attracted to Florida because there 
today is found the most inviting field 
for their employment. 
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Buying Land in Florida 


It is not within the province of this 
story to give advice about buying land 
or anything in Florida or elsewhere. 
But this much may be said: if you think 
of buying lots or farms there, use your 
head just as you would in buying any- 
thing. That investigation should pre- 
cede investment is a sound rule, what- 
ever one is buying. It applies to Wall 
Street as well as to Florida. If you 
think of buying real estate in Florida, 
deal with people who have knowledge 
and integrity. There are plenty of them 
in all parts of the state. Find out all 
you can about the land you think of 
buying; if a farm, the location with 
respect to railways and markets, 
whether the land is dry, quality of the 
soil, whether the tract is cleared or 
wild, etc.; if a lot in a subdivision, be 
careful to find out the responsibility of 
those behind the enterprise, what has 
been actually done in the way of devel- 
opment, or what certainty there is of 
promises being fulfilled. In the case of 
the more prominent developments it is 
easy to see what has been done. The 


Daytona Beach, five hundred feet wide at low tide, smooth as a table, and twenty-three miles long, 
where world famed drivers time and again have broken records 
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Hollywood Golf and Country Club 


better kind of these enterprises—and 
they constitute the majority—do not 
countenance misrepresentation either in 
advertising or by their salesmen. A 
dealer in real estate is generally opti- 
mistic, and the dealer in Florida, having 
large grounds for his faith, is specially 
so; but it may be said with truth that the 
ethical standards of those engaged in 
the sale of Florida lands—especially of 
those who are actual residents of the 
state—are on a par with those en- 
gaged in the same line of business in 
any part of the country. If a different 
reputation has come to attach itself to 
Florida land dealers, it has been due 
largely to unscrupulous operators re- 
siding without the state, who have no 
real interest in Florida’s development, 
and who qim to make all the profits they 
can without regard to the interests of 
those who deal with them. 


The Florida Development Board, 
under the capable leadership of its pres- 
ident, Herman A. Dann, of St. Peters- 
burg, and its secretary, A. A. Coult, of 
Jacksonville, is energetically fighting all 
dishonest Florida real estate schemes, 
and is gradually succeeding in weeding 
them out. 

As there is great speculation in 
Florida real estate, and since the land 
there represents great variety in its 
character and situation, more than usual 
precautions should be taken before pur- 
chases are made. In other words, a 
thorough investigation should be made. 
It is of first importance that only per- 
sons of real knowledge of the state and 
of particular localities and of known 
integrity should be dealt with and real 
estate men of this character are to be 
found in great numbers in every part 
of the state. 


Automobiles parked on the beach at Miami while their owners enjoy a dip 
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POPULATION COMPARISONS OF FLORIDA CITIES 


(From the latest available official census, taken in the spring of last year. Later 
figures, embracing the winter population would no doubt show large increases.) 
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1920 


.968,470 
2,427 
5,445 

825 
3,678 

651 
. 91,558 


1925 


1,253,635 
5,004 
9,592 
2,129 
6,674 
2,026 

95,450 
13,701 
4,617 
17,051 
69,754 
22,255 
25,305 
6,639 
10,458 
26,847 
7,262 
5,529 
1,792 
94,743 
19,146 


Increase 


285,165 
2,577 
4,147 
1,304 
2,996 
1,375 
3,892 

*5,048 
3,511 
9,989 

40,183 

12,973 

*5,730 
2,910 
4,266 

12,610 
1,674 
3,380 
1,221 

43,135 

10,487 


1,106 
7,062 

_ 29,571 

un. 9,282 
_ 31,035 

3,729 

.. 6,192 
_ 14,237 

5,588 
2,149 
a 
. 51,608 
8,659 








Northern Propaganda Against Florida 


The people of Florida are justly in- 
censed at the attempts being made in 
other parts of the country to hinder 
their state’s progress and development. 
They call attention to newspaper ad- 
vertisements warning people against 
speculating in Florida’s lands, and at- 
tacking the state generally. Some of 
this anti-Florida propaganda is spon- 
sored by bankers, who for years have 
kept silent about Wall Street specula- 
tion for which their own funds were 
largely used. The world commonly 
thinks of Wall Street as being primarily 
a place where speculative transactions 
are carried on, forgetting the greater 
volume of transactions there of a non- 
speculative character. Likewise the 
wonderful tales recounted of speculative 
profits made in Florida obscure the more 
solid progress the state is making. This 
development is represented by construc- 
tive work of a high order. It calls for 
large outlays for building materials of 
all kinds, for furniture and supplies. 


which are largely furnished from out- 


side the state. The demand that Florida 
is making on the productive resources 
of other parts of the country is incon- 
testably shown by the freight embargo 
prevailing for some months against 
heavy shipments to the state, and by the 
congested condition of Florida’s har- 
bors and docks. 

As a people we are disposed to crow 
mightily over the opening of some small 
trade opportunity in China, Africa, or 
Siam. But here is one of the greatest 
empires of trade ever offered, right at 
our own door, and among our own 
people, offering new and profitable mar- 
kets for many of the products of our 
workshops and farms, and yet there are 
people who seem to be so short-sighted 
as to think this newly-discovered source 
of American prosperity is detrimental 
to their own localities or their little in- 
stitutions! The wealth that is being 
poured into Florida by the hundreds of 
millions, wisely employed, will create 
more wealth, a due portion of which may 
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A beautiful corner of the Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. Augustine 


be gained by all who work rather than 
whine, wherever they may be located. 
They say in Maine that people who 
make money in Florida will be the better 
able to spend their summers in Maine! 


American Character of Florida’s 
Development 


The opinion is often heard in Florida 
that those living outside the state must 


think the people down there are all 
crazy. To this the retort might justly 
be made, that if Florida is crazy it is 
only the craziest part of the crazy 
United States. For what is going on in 
Florida is as typically American as any- 
thing ever witnessed in the country’s 
history. We like activity, energy, hurry 
and noise. All these and kindred man- 
ifestations may be found in Florida, 
greatly multiplied and intensified. If you 
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want to see how Americans do things, 
go to Florida where more things are 
being done in a given space of time than 
almost anywhere else, and with a con- 
centrated earnestness that one has 
rarely had the opportunity of witness- 
ing before. 

One hundred per cent, Americanism 
can perhaps as nearly be found in 
Florida today as at any spot in the 
United States. So that those who are 
engaged in the futile and rather silly 
propaganda against Florida must ac- 
cept classification with those who do not 
approve of this particular manifestation 
of Americanism. For one who has never 
visited the state this mental attitude 
may be explicable; but those who have 
visited all parts of Florida and have 
failed to become its devoted admirers 
and friends would do well to make a 
careful examination of the quality of 
their Americanism. 

The ignorant and prejudiced may rail 
at Florida’s progress, but it is difficult 
to see how any intelligent person who 
visits all parts of the state, and who 
studies its varied attractions and re- 
sources, can fail to be deeply impressed 
by what has already been done and the 
much greater things that will be ac- 
complished as the years go by. America 
justly glories in the work of our 
pioneers in developing the states now 
making up the Federal Union. Though 
long a member of that Union, Florida 
is still a land where the work of the 
pioneer is required, and is being done. 
Capital, enterprise and invention have 
made it possible greatly to speed up this 
work and to do it with much less phys- 
ical labor than was formerly necessary. 

Essentially Florida’s development 
looks to the creation of enlarged oppor- 
tunities for homes and business in a land 
greatly favored by nature. Surely, this 
is something in which every American 
may take a just pride. 

The banker, manufacturer or mer- 
chant who wishes to profit himself and 
to benefit his community, instead of 
lending his name, influence and money 
to propaganda designed to injure 


Florida, should go to the state and make 
a thorough examination of its resources, 
attractions as a place of temporary or 
permanent residence, and of the un- 
usual opportunities it presents for busi- 
ness enterprises of many kinds. 


Manufacturing and Industries Other 
Than Agriculture 


Florida does not possess the elements 
usually considered essential to the 
carrying on of manufacturing on a 
heavy scale. There is no coal or iron 
or cheap water power. The raw ma- 
terials of manufacturing are not abun- 
dant. And yet the state has already 
developed manufacturing to a consider- 
able extent, and this development will 
be greatly increased with the rapid 
growth of population. Lumber is at 
present the leading industry, and the 
production of naval stores of great im- 
portance. Sponge fishing, phosphate, 
the fisheries, cigar-making, sugar refin- 
ing, manufacture of edible oil from pea- 
nuts, and the utilization of various by- 
products in manufacturing, constitute 
some of the growing productive activ- 
ities of the state. With the growth of 
agriculture and of population, Florida 
will undoubtedly produce from her own 
factories many of the commodities re- 
quired for her needs, but at present the 
chief industry consists in the work of 
building houses for the thousands of 
people eager to come to the state to live 
part or all of the year. When this im- 
portant work, which transcends all else 
in its immediate demands, shall be meas- 
urably accomplished, the capital, energy 
and enterprise of the state will inevi- 
tably turn toward manufacturing. But 
before this can take place to any large 
extent, the needs of the people for 
homes—a demand which even the pres- 
ent building activity cannot possibly 
supply—must be met. 


The Banking Situation 


Florida’s banks are growing at a rate 
probably never before equalled in the 
banking history of the United States. 














The First National Bank of Seabreeze 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Opened for business December 23rd, 1924 


Resources over Eleven Hundred Thousand Dollars 


OFFICERS 
LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, President J. W. CAMAC, Vice-President 
R. E. NIVEN, Executive Vice-President oO. R. BLEECH, Cashier 
L. G. HOSTETLER, Vice-President H. G. HAIGH, Assistant Cashier 














Send your Customers and Friends to the 


Merchants Bank & Trust Company 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Daytona’s Oldest Bank 


We invite you to open an account and grow with us 
as we continue to grow 


F. N. Conran, President 


F. J. Niver, Vice-President A. N. Ors, Cashier 
S. A. Woop, Vice-President R. E. Crarr, Asst. Cashier 
Cc. M. Brineuam, Vice-President H. R. Zimmerman, Asst. Cashier 


W. D. Cameron, Vice-President and Manager Bond Dept. 


Resources Over Nine Million Dollars 























Commercial Bank and Trust Co. of West Palm Beach 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Capital and Surplus $175,000.00 Assets $3,350,000.00 


T. M. COOK, President 
A. E. PEARSON, Vice President D. O. McDOUGALD, Cashier 
J. A. GREGOOR, Trust Officer E. J. ANDERSON, Assistant Cashier 


Palm Beach County Collections Solicited 
We have the experience, facilities and render service 
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You find banks whose deposits have 
grown in a year from $1,000,000 to 
$8,000,000; others that from $10,000,- 
000 or $12,000,000 have increased in 
two years to $60,000,000 or more. In 
nearly every city and large town in 
Florida the facilities of the banks are 
taxed to their utmost capacity. The 
banks find it almost impossible— 
especially with the existing difficulty in 
procuring building materials—to en- 
large their premises to meet the grow- 
ing demands. Nearly every bank is 
crowded until it resembles the throngs 
around the bargain-counter of a big 
department store. You see these crowds 
and jump to the conclusion that there 
must be a run on the bank. The “run” 
is really an attempt on the part of de- 
positors to put their money into the 
bank rather than to get it out. New ac- 
counts are being opened at a truly 
astonishing rate. 

This rapid growth of business and the 
surprising development of Florida in all 
the essentials of economic advancement 
have failed to sweep the Florida bank- 
ers off their feet. It has actually had 
the contrary effect. Study the reports 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and you 
will readily be convinced that the banks 
of the state are in as liquid condition 


as are those of any part of the country, 
if not more so. This impression will 
be confirmed by an examination of in- 
dividual bank reports and by conversa- 
tion with leading bank executives. You 
may be sure that should some other per- 
sons lose their heads, the Florida bank- 
ers are keeping theirs. They are acting 
at all times on cool judgment, despite 
the tremendous activities of every kind 
by which they are surrounded. The 
bankers of the state are fully alive to 
the fact that a situation like the present 
is one not exempt from special danger, 
and for this they are fully prepared. 
Their cash reserves are high, and they 
have large funds at call in New York 
and other financial centers, as well as 
large investments in securities and com- 
mercial paper outside the state, pay- 
ment of which can be required in time 
of need without in the least entailing 
local hardship. This does not mean that 
a slump is looked for, but it does mean 
that the bankers understand that a time 
of unusual business activity and real 
estate speculation like that now existing 
in Florida is one which calls for wise 
precautions on the part of the banks, 
and these have been made. Te keep 
their banks liquid, in several cases sep- 
arate security companies have been or- 





Building materials have never been more effectively in harmony than the old Spanish roof tiles 
from Cuba, the natural coral rock, and the tinted stucco of Coral Gables 
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The “Close-Up” in Photography 


SHOWS DETAILS! 


Is organized in Florida to give you a “close-up” on 
investments in Real Estate anywhere in the state. 
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Executive Offices 


210 So. Beach St., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Offices in: 


Jacksonville Palm Beach Orlando 
St. Augustine West Palm Beach Lakeland 
Ormond Beach Miami Leesburg 
Daytona Beach, (3) Miami Beach Gainesville 
New Smyrna Deland Brooksville 
New Smyrna Beach Sanford Tampa 

St. Petersburg 


“We Cover Florida Real Estate Like the Sunshine” 
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Tea garden in cocoanut grove on grounds of Hotel Royal Poinciana at Palm Beach 


ganized—in precisely the same way as 
has been done in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and other financial centers—to 
take over and handle loans or invest- 
ments less liquid than are desirable in 
the portfolios of commercial banks. The 
bankers of the state are, as a rule, men 
of wide experience, many of them hav- 
ing been trained in some of the leading 
banks in the larger cities in various 
parts of the country. 

After a thorough study of the banking 
situation in Florida, it may be said with 
confidence that the strength of the banks 
constitutes today the surest reliance for 
the continued stability and permanent 
prosperity of the state. 


The State’s Leading Cities 


City building in Florida has proceed- 
ed rather more rapidly than the devel- 
opment and growth of the state in 
population and agriculture. This in a 
way reverses the ordinary process, 
which is to develop the country first and 


to build the cities afterwards. By re- 
versing this process it will become 
imperative that in the near future 
greater attention be paid to the de- 
velopment of the state’s agricultural 
and other productive resources— 
a fact of which some of the leading 
builders of cities have taken note and 
are acting accordingly. Some of the 
older cities already have the solid 
support which agricultural production 
affords, and it may be expected that the 
future will bring about the same condi- 
tions in those places where cities have 
been built ahead of agricultural de- 
velopment. 

The history of the growth of cities 
in the North and Middle West hardly 
affords a standard of comparison with 
the development of the Florida cities, 
on account of the differing conditions. 
Florida’s chief appeal today is undoubt- 
edly to the tourists and those who are 
seeking winter homes. They naturally 
prefer the cities. But these cities are 














Medieval Entrance to Daytona Highlands, Florida 


Sound — Safe— Conservative 
and therefore 


PERMANENT 


HERE are many reasons for Florida's Present. 

These are set forth truthfully, frankly and 

skilfully by Frank P. Stockbridge, Richard 

H. Edmonds and others, in the November 

“Review of Reviews.’ Roger Babson deals 

with Florida's Future in as convincing a man- 

ner. He says: ““Those who go to Florida primarily to im- 

prove the state and become creators, constructors and 

benefactors will find that their investment is one of growing 
value.” 

The organization behind Daytona Highlands, a suburb 
of Daytona Beach on the East Coast of Florida, is composed 
of men seeking the sort of success Babson praises. Their 
first year's work in every department exemplifies the fore- 
sight, energy, conservatism and ethics characteristic of this 
great enterprise from the start. 

A searching investigation of our entire project by those 
interested in a Florida investment is most earnestly invited. 

REFERENCES: Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce; 


American Bank and Trust Company; others if desired. 


DAYTONA HIGHLANDS 


Florida's Suburb of Hills and Lakes 
Main Sales and Executiwe Offices 
162 S. Beach St., Daytona Beach, Florida 


Literature on request. Address: Educational Department 
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so large and numerous that when the 
demands of the tourist and winter home- 
seeker are met, there must be a much 
greater development of agriculture and 
manufacturing if these cities are to 
sustain a large permanent population. 
This problem belongs rather to the 
future, for there are so many tourists 
and seekers for winter refuges from 
northern blasts and snows that it is at 
present utterly impossible to provide ac- 
commodations for them. Conceivably a 
time will come when the requirements 
of this temporary element in the popula- 
tion will be supplied, and then Florida 
must take up the greater problem of 
caring for the wants of its permanent 
residents, whose numbers will be greatly 
increased beyond the present compara- 
tively sparse population. 

There are three outstanding cities in 
Florida, located in different parts of the 
state. These are Jacksonville in the 
northeast, Miami in the southeast, and 
Tampa on the western coast. Jackson- 
ville and Tampa are somewhat alike in 
size, general characteristics and com- 
mercial importance. 

Jacksonville, with 


a population 


around 135,000, is the gateway to 
Florida, and its chief commercial and 
financial center. It has an excellent 
harbor, which is being improved, and 
because of its location at “the neck of 
the bottle” is the distributing point for 
goods coming into and going out of 
Florida. In many of its aspects it re- 
sembles a northern city of correspond- 
ing size, and rather takes pride in its 
conservative spirit. Besides having 
large docks, great banks and many fine 
commercial establishments, Jackson- 
ville already has several hundred fac- 
tories, and others are being established 
to meet the needs of the city and its 
prosperous and growing territory. 
Tampa, as has been said, though lo- 
cated in a different quarter of the state, 
is not unlike Jacksonville in several re- 
spects. The two cities are at present 
running a close race in population, the 
actual difference probably being less 
than 1000. Tampa has a good harbor 
and is important commercially and for 
its manufacturing, the cigar industry 
being especially important. It belongs, 
like Jacksonville, in the more conserva- 
tive part of the state. In saying this 
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BUILDING STATISTICS OF FLORIDA CITIES 


For period January through September 1925, compared with 1924. Issued by 
G. L. Miller & Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


1925 1924 
$ 3,767,894 $ 1,143,200 
3,638,767 845,511 
8,007,026 6,184,440 
5,810,845 2,556,047 


SI nieessiisomndcetnereeseceseniaionicte 


38,233,057 
14,535,307 
5,060,589 
6,391,700 
542,880 
1,141,002 
3,828,324 
1,111,514 
16,630,100 
16,638,060 
11,960,440 


$137,297,505 


‘Both July reports missing and August and September 1924. 


13,846,763 
5,232,300 
2,396,809 

*2,861,245 

773,693 
+252,478 
1,180,590 
539,377 
6,459,000 
3,631,573 
3,580,725 


$51,484,353 











- Greater Palm Beach— 
4th City of the World 


Have you noticed how many important business con- 


cerns list their addresses as New York, London, Paris— 
and Greater Palm Beach? 


GREATER PALM BEACH 
TRULY AN INTERNATIONAL CITY— 


Comprising Palm Beach and West Palm Beach, Greater 
Palm Beach is but 36 hours from New York City. Its 
business is in continuous communication with the 
world’s great financial centers. It is the logical busi- 
ness place and residence of the world’s social and finan- 
cial leaders. 
This substantial resort city has tripled its permanent 
population in the last five years. More than $30,000,- 
000 worth of buildings are now under construction. 

A beautiful illustrated booklet in four colors is ready 
for you. Write us today, addressing: 


GREATER PALM BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
532 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Greater Palm Beach: ‘““Where Summer Spends the Winter” 
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it is not intended to disparage other sec- 
tions of the state where the growth of 
cities has been more rapid. But Jack- 
sonville and Tampa are the commercial 
centers of sections of the state longest 
settled, and where agricultural produc- 
tion has been for a long time well es- 
tablished. This has put these cities on a 
good foundation, and has placed them 
in a favorable situation for taking ad- 
vantage of the general development now 
going on in their respective localities 
and throughout the state. 

Miami—the “Magic City’”—probably 
represents more concretely than can be 
found elsewhere the concentration of 
that intense energy which is rapidly 
transforming the entire state. Its story 
is told by Mayor Romfh elsewhere in 
this issue. Within the last three or four 
years Miami has leaped from the posi- 
tion of an obscure town to one of the 
most talked-of cities in the country. The 
winter population probably approxi- 
mates 200,000, while by 1930 a popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 is confidently pre- 


dicted. Already its skyline resembles 





that of our metropolitan cities, and 
building activity is at present limited 
only by the capabilities of the trains and 
ships to carry the materials out of which 
homes and commercial structures are 
built. The demand for houses and shops 
far exceeds the present supply or any 
which can be provided in the near 
future. 

In Miami’s adjoining suburb of 
Coral Gables George E. Merrick has 
given to the country an example of 
city planning and building that every 
city in the country might profitably 
study. Beauty and utility have been 
here combined in a way that is unique. 
His work must provide a lasting and 
fitting monument to his own genius and 
enterprise and a source of inspiration 
to others who may have an ambition to 
imitate his noble example and fine 
achievement. 

After the modernity of Miami—and 
there hardly exists a more striking 
example of modern progress—one may 
be quickly set down amid the charming 
old-world atmosphere of Coral Gables. 


A Palm Beach winter home 











FLORIDA BANKERS BOND AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $2,000,000 


Specializing in the making of 
Construction Loans, and the 
purchase of First Mortgages, se- 
cured by Income Real Estate in 
the State of Florida. 


Florida Bankers Bond and 
Mortgage Co. 


Executive Offices 


Professional Building 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


A State Wide Institution 
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A section of Ponce de Leon Plaza. 
to the design of the Plaza Ponce de Leon. 


A Spanish wall-fountain is one of the quaint motifs which add charm 
The slightly tinted stucco is an effective foil for the 


colorful bougainvilles vine which hangs over it 


Other Cities 


It is impossible, for obvious reasons, 
to enter into a description of the many 
live and interesting cities of Florida. 
St. Augustine which has quietly rested 
for centuries in its Spanish atmosphere, 
is one of the most charming places in 
the state. Its serenity has been dis- 
turbed of late by D. P. Davis, who after 
winning renown and wealth from Davis 
Islands in Tampa Bay, has recently 
begun a $50,000,000 development on 
Anastasia Island (Davis Shores) oppo- 
site St. Augustine. 

Daytona Beach is a progressive and 
interesting place, especially noted for 
its long stretch of broad ocean beach 
where automobiles travel as easily as on 
the hardest road. 

Palm Beach and West Palm Beach, 
further down the eastern shore, are fa- 
mous the world over as winter resorts, 
and here are being developed an impor- 
tant port and cities. 

Fort Lauderdale, on the same coast, 
Key West at the state’s southern ex- 
tremity, Fort Myers and Sarasota more 
toward the west, are thriving places. 
Key West is famed for its cigar fac- 


tories and is occupying a leading place 
in the state with reference to foreign 
trade. 

St. Petersburg, on the west coast, 


the “Sunshine City,” is one of the most 
energetic and attractive cities of the 
state. It is already a large and im- 
portant place commercially, and is wide- 
ly regarded as sure to become even 
greater. It has fine shops, banks and 
several splendid hotels, while the streets 
are broad, clean and—in the residence 
district—beautifully shaded. Inciden- 
tally, it has a daily newspaper larger 
than the leading paper in New York. 

Toward the central or ridge section 
of the state are Plant City, Lakeland, 
Orlando and Sanford. There are vast 
citrus groves, vegetable gardens, lakes 
and beautiful pines—all forming a 
panorama of never-ending interest and 
beauty. 

Pensacola, in the northwestern part 
of the state, has not heretofore de- 
veloped as rapidly as some of the other 
cities, but has recently received a fresh 
impetus of prosperity. It is located in 
one of the oldest-settled and most pro- 
ductive parts of the state, and with its 
marine shipping and lately increased 











CONDENSED STATEMENT 


First-American Bank and Trust Company 
West Paim Beach, Florida 
as of November 20th, 1925 
RESOURCES 
Time Loans $ 6,098,710.69 


New York Call Loans $2,000,000.00 
United States and Municipal Bonds 518,176.23 
Other Stocks and Bonds 115,000.00 














2,633,176.23 
Overdrafts 7,630.32 
Bank and Office Building 300,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 44,820.22 
Cash on Hand and in Other Banks 4,269,764.62 
Other Real Estate 26,832.02 
All Other Resources 5,992.69 


$13,386,926.79 




















LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 318,751.74 


Dividends Unpaid 110.00 
Deposits 12,768,065.05 














$13,386,926.79 
E. M. BRELSFORD, President H. L. DONALD, Vice-President 
F. E. DECKER, Vice-President J. WARREN SMITH, Trust Officer 
S. C. KEARLEY, Vice-President JOHN C. MeNIEL, Cashier 














Safe 8% Bonds 


Representatives Wanted 
Liberal Commissions Paid 


We endorse each bond, guaranteeing interest and principal, 
which we collect and pay promptly. Bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on centrally located office buildings, commercial 
property, apartments and hotels in Florida worth twice amount 
of loan. Many Insurance and trust companies purchase our 
securities. Our company, established several years ago, spe- 
cializes in first mortgage loans. Booklet 58m gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach Guaranty Company 
Guaranty Building, West mal Florida 
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The old city gates to St. Augustine, built by the Spaniards in 1804 


railroad facilities should have its share 
of the general prosperity. 


Hotel and Housing Accommodations 
and Prices 


In December the hotels were not un- 
duly crowded. Prices were rather high, 
as they are in most American hotels, 
but not exorbitant. Naturally, some of 
the great luxurious resort hotels are 
expensive, as they are everywhere. The 
commercial hotels of the best class were 
charging, in December, for room and 
bath from $4 to $6 a day, or $12 on 
the “American plan.” The rooms, food 
and service are generally excellent. 

Housing accommodations in Florida 
generally are very inadequate, due to 
two causes—the great rush of people to 
the state, and the inability to secure 
building materials because of the exist- 
ing freight embargo. This shortage of 
housing is a serious obstacle to the 
state’s progress, making it difficult for 
persons of moderate means and income 
to meet their living expenses. The peo- 
ple of Florida realize the seriousness 
of this problem, and are meeting it as 
best they can. The railways are adding 
to their facilities and water transporta- 
tion is being employed. With all that 


can be done, however, it must be some 
time before the housing shortage can be 
remedied. Rentals for houses and 
apartments are bound to remain high 
while the present rush to Florida con- 
tinues and so long as the embargo on 
building materials lasts. 


Florida’s Many Attractions 


These could be dwelt on endlessly. 
With over 2000 miles of coast line, more 
than 30,000 lakes, and numerous rivers, 
estuaries and canals, Florida has a 
reach of water frontage perhaps un- 
matched elsewhere. This affords facil- 
ities for commerce, for sport, for build- 
ing homes overlooking the water, and 
for the creation of cities rivalling 
Venice for beauty of situation. 

Boating, golf and all outdoor sports 
may be indulged in throughout the win- 
ter; fishing can be carried on not merely 
as a recreation, but for the purpose of 
catching fish, and wild game of several 
kinds still abounds. 

The naturalist will find great delight 
in studying the strange trees, plants, 
flowers and other forms of life, while 
the artist will be charmed with the won- 
derful sunsets and the beauty of the 
landscape with its tropical and semi- 











St. Petersburg 
FLORIDA 


“The Sunshine City” 


St. Petersburg, the famous “Sunshine City” of 
Florida, has had an amazing growth. In the 
past four years its population has more than 
doubled and its building permits and bank de- 
posits have more than tripled. 


With this astonishing growth the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Petersburg has more than 
kept pace. 


Through its co-operation with the men who 
are making St. Petersburg and developing 
Florida as a whole, it has become one of the 
largest and strongest banks in the state, with 
total resources now over fifteen million dollars. 


National Bank 
of St. Petersburg, Florida 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $1,000,000 


Total Resources Over Fifteen Million Dollars 
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tropical foliage. It is useless to say 
much of Florida’s great attraction—its 
climate. Not only are the winters warm, 
but there is generally a most agreeable 
softness in the atmosphere which adds 
to one’s enjoyment. 

Added to these material advantages, 
Florida has churches, schools, colleges 
and universities, great newspapers, and 
all the social organization of the most 
advanced communities. 

The state exempts wealth from in- 
heritance and income taxation by con- 
stitutional prohibition, and welcomes 
capital and enterprise. 


Florida’s Future 


The foundations on which Florida’s 
lasting prosperity must be built have 
already been indicated, not from an out- 
side viewpoint, but from that of the 
leading bankers and business men of the 
No account is here taken of real 
estate prices—they may go up or down. 
As has been said, the real attractions 


state. 


and values remain without regard to 


real estate prices. Speculation in real 
estate—selling the land over and over 
again without adding anything to its 
real value—has been already carried, in 
many localities, too far, and has been 
of no economic benefit to the state. Un- 
less checked, it may prove a serious 
injury. The belief prevails to some ex- 
tent that this restraint is already being 


imposed. It must be admitted that 
speculation is neither illegal nor im- 
moral, and that in some of its aspects it 
has been defended; but carried beyond 
prudent limits it becomes dangerous to 
him who engages in it and of no benefit 
to the community. As long as people 
keep on buying Florida lands at present 
or higher prices, speculation in these 
lands will continue. Speculation will 
end only when the sellers begin to out-- 
number the buyers. Then prices, where 
they have gone too high, will auto- 
matically adjust themselves to a more 
stable basis. 

In forming an opinion of Florida real 
estate prices due consideration must be 
given to those developments on which 
millions of dollars have been expended 
in improvements. ‘These expenditures 
represent added value, for which buyers 
must expect.to pay. 

If in some places the prices of real 
estate are bound to decline, as surely in 
other places they will advance. This 
latter statement applies particularly 
to tracts now undeveloped but which 
will later be improved; and as a 
greater portion of the state will in time 
be thus improved, a general advance in 
prices—at least over a series of years 
—may be expected. 

In its undeveloped lands, attractive 
climate, great variety of resources, and 
in its enterprise and industry Florida 
has secure foundations for a great 
future. 





Season 


1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 


acres. 





CITRUS FRUIT PRODUCTION IN FLORIDA 


(From U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates) 


Oranges 
boxes 
... 3,700,000 
.. 7,000,000 
.... 8,100,000 
. 7,300,000 
... 9,700,000 
12,400,000 


Note: The Florida State Plant Board reports that on February 28, 1919, there 
was a total of 11,356,414 citrus trees on an acreage of 160,397; while on 
December 31, 1923, this number had increased to 16,677,227 trees on 253,570 


Total 

boxes 
8,900,000 
12,500,000 
13,200,000 
13,300,000 
16,900,000 
20,400,000 


Grapefruit 
boxes 
5,200,000 
5,500,000 
5,100,000 
6,000,000 
7,200,000 
8,000,000 

















American Bank & Trust Company 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Statement of condition at the close of business, Dec. Ist, 1925 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts : $5,246,669.94 
United States Treasury Certificates ieee 826.00 
Bonds ; ; ume 958,650.40 
Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures . 145,988.49 
Claims and other resources aR es a 2,000.00 
Overdrafts acl ecnctbintteeeesctedoe 1,234.27 
Cash on Hand and in Banks Ln, 

$8,454,666.71 























LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock NN 
Surplus -« 200,000.00 
Undivided Profits Laas teambenig ... 210,940.88 
Bonds Borrowed .... a . 120,000.00 
Dividends Unpaid Bole Sa ny NO NnnT er 160.00 
Deposits ecoaicnaiiemptisennieenad .. 7,723,565.83 


$8,454,666.71 




















Deposits—December 2, 1925 $7,723,565.83 
Deposits—December 1, 1924... 4,928,365.11 


Increase—57 per cent $2,795,200.72 


A letter to us from Northern banks will insure their depositors a satisfactory 
banking connection while in St. Petersburg 


























Rapid Progress-- —_—~ % 


The Alexander National 
Bank was opened January 
12, 1925 with deposits of 
less than $200,000. 


Securities of 


Its deposits are now over 
$3,000,000. 

This rapid progress proves 
conclusively that the volume 
of business in St. Petersburg 
is expanding from day to 


day, and that the Alexander FRANKLIN 
National Bank is keeping St D, ; A, ~via 
ace with it. 
P 1ST Ave. NorTH*y oe ae 
U. S. Depository OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, 


Member Federal Reserve FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE 


Alexander National Bank 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Central Ave. at Seventh 



































A grapefruit grove near Jacksonville 


The Stability of Florida 
By Hon. John W. Martin 


Governor of Florida 


HERE need be no misgivings as to 
‘Ta stability of Florida. The state 
has a monopoly on some things 

the world wants and an equal chance 
on many necessities and luxuries. 

Florida’s claim on a desirable climate, 
which is accessible from the great cen- 
ters of population, is perpetual and 
cannot be preémpted. Millions will 
flow to Florida in a golden stream from 
all over the North so long as the climate 
of North America remains as it is. 

There is no other section that can 
place winter-grown fresh vegetables 
in the eastern markets with the dispatch 
that it is done from Florida. This 
is permanent and cannot be changed. 

Florida has a splendid resource in its 
fisheries, salt water fish, shell fish, and 
fresh water fish. There is no reason 
why this asset cannot be made to be per- 
petual. 

The value of a home in Florida is not 

fined to its earning power and to a 
d gree this is true of other investments. 
* .tisfaction in living where you want to 


live enters largely into the value of the 
investment. 

Florida is just beginning to be devel- 
oped, and that is why its future is 
assured. This applies to agriculture, 
industry, commerce and finance. There 
is not a town or city in Florida that is 
not capable of a still larger, healthy 
growth. None of them are finished. 
There are 10,000,000 acres just as sus- 
ceptible of cultivation as are the 2,500,- 
000 now being plowed. There is no 
chance for all this to lie idle indefinitely. 
This spells stability. 

The production of citrus fruits is sure 
to remain one of the largest assets of the 
state. Climate fixes the metes and 
bounds of this product. 

The mineral output of the state may 
not be perpetual in phosphate and 
Fullers’ earth, but the production is 
far from exhausted, and there are rare 
clays and other minerals which will last 
indefinitely. 

Nothing is happening in Florida to 
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St. Petersburg 


Our Situation in Florida 


Is improving every day, adding accounts at the rate 
of $100,000 weekly, with one in every five a savings 
depositor— Because this is 


‘‘ The Bank of Friendly Service ”’ 


The Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 


- Florida 


























stem the rising tide of values or to check 
the progress of the state. In a few in- 
stances there may be cases which indi- 
cate an overflare of value in a particular 
piece of property, but things like this 








The 
Fort Lauderdale 


Bank & Trust 
Company 


Statement of Condition at the 
close of business, October 
15, 1925 


-.---- $3,400,653. 21 
119.20 


Loans and Discounts. 
Overdrafts . di ccuaccnpicctn 
Banking House, Furni- 

ture and Fixtures........ 160,018.14 
Stocks and Bonds ae 192,292.30 
Cash and Due from Banks 4,513,058.18 


$8,266,141.03 
$ 100,000.00 

139,612.63 
8,026,528.40 


Capital Stock . Sepbeaneiiad 
Surplus and Profits......... 
i 8 fy ae 

$8,266,141.03 
$8,026,528.40 
1,402,826.40 


Deposits Oct. 15, 1925. 
Deposits Oct. 15, 1924 


Increase in one year ....$6,613,702.00 




















have happened in every state in the 
country. 


The Future Commerce of Florida 


The future commerce of Florida is 
assured because the state’s strategic 
position on the map of the world. Trade 
follows the line of least resistance, and 
Florida is on the trade route to the 
southern hemisphere with unlimited 
future possibilities. The remote future 
is more certain than the immediate 
future. 

More millionaires are investing in 
Florida than are making investments in 
any other new territory—they have not 
quit. I wonder if all of them are mis- 
taken? Can it be that they are short- 
sighted? If they know what they are 
doing, the future of Florida is safe. 

Does any one imagine that people are 
going to quit wanting Florida fruit? 

Does any one believe that the increas- 
ing output of dairy and poultry products 
will have no sale? 

Does any one suppose that people are 
going to cease to buy Florida vegetables, 
strawberries, blackberries, blueberries, 
pineapples, figs, white potatoes and 
yams? 

Does any one assume that people are 
going to lose their taste for Florida fish? 

Does any one suppose that there is 
going to be no more demand for Florida 
lumber, turpentine, and rosin? 

Does any one anticipate that people 
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Growing tomatoes in Manatee County, Florida 


are going to no longer need Florida 
phosphates and Fullers’ earth? 

Does any one think, with better and 
better roads being built and more and 
more people taking annual vacations, 
that they are going to stop visiting 
Florida? 

Does any one suspect that human 
nature will be so changed that people 
will not prefer the embraces of the 
southern zephyrs and the limpid waters 
of the Gulf or the Atlantic in mid- 


winter, tempered by the Gulf Stream, to 
the blizzards of the North? 

When more people have made money 
by investing in Florida during the last 
five years, and fewer lost, than in any 
other state; do you think that progress 
is all over? When bondholders con- 
sider Florida one of the best risks in 
the world, and no calamity has over- 
taken us and none is in sight, is not the 
future of Florida as well assured as 
is that of any state? 





Month 


January . 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July . 

August 

September 

October 

November . 

December . 
Year 


Average 


59.9 
58.0 
61.1 
70.8 
75.0 
81.6 
81.4 
82.8 
78.8 
71.7 
65.1 
63.3 
70.8 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FLORIDA’S CLIMATE FOR 1924 


Temperature 


Precipitation 


Highest Lowest 


88 12 
88 24 
92 25 
96 34 
103 43 
102 61 
101 59 
103 62 
102 43 
94 37 
88 23 0.54 
87 23 2.26 
12 61.62 


Average 


4.12 
3.30 
3.79 
3.34 
3.06 
6.16 
9.76 
4.26 
8.31 
10.82 











Agricultural Production and Potential 
Resources of Florida 


By T. J. Brooks 


Director of the State Bureau of Immigration, Department of Agriculture 


HE 2,500,000 acres now in culti- 
vation in Florida are no better 
than the 10,000,000 other acres 
which the plowshare has never turned. 

The acreage now in bearing citrus 
groves brought the growers net $15,- 
000,000 for the 1924-25 crop. This 
same acreage will bring twenty odd mil- 
lion dollars for the 1925-26 crop as 
growers had already received by De- 
cember 15 as much as the previous crop 
yielded. The retail purchasers will pay 
$125,000,000 for this crop. 

And the acreage to bearing groves is 
only 160,000. 

The value of the various truck crops 
is $17,000,000 to $18,000,000 annually. 
The leading crops of this class are to- 
matoes, beans, potatoes, cabbage, let- 
tuce, celery, watermelons, cucumbers, 
pepper, followed by a score of others 
of minor importance. 

And the acreage to truck crops is 
115,000. 

General field crops yield well. The 
annual corn crop is from 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 bushels; sugar cane $2,000,- 
000; peanuts $3,000,000; tobacco 4,- 
500,000 pounds; cotton 21,000 bales. 

The state has 263,000 head of cattle, 
505,000 head of swine, 43,000 head of 
mules and 81,000 head of horses. 

There are 60,000 farms and only one- 
fifth are operated by tenants. The value 
of these farms as stated by the Federal 
Agricultural Census for 1925 was $480,- 
000,000. 

Multiply all the above by five and you 
will have the actual proved agricultural 
potentialities of Florida. Simple ques- 
tion of calculation. And then think of 
the millions of acres not thus accounted 
for! 


The greatest income of the state from 
any one source is, and always has been, 
from timber. Timber and naval stores 
together yield more than $50,000,000 in 
revenue annually. 

If this wonderful heritage were prop- 
erly conserved it would continue to be a 
prime source of wealth for an indefinite 
period of time. 

The mineral output in Florida aver- 
ages about $12,000,000 annually. 

The fish industry amounts to $15,- 
000,000 annually. 

Manufacturing is showing a steady 
and healthy growth. It has reached no 
mean proportions in Jacksonville, 
Tampa and Pensacola. Including in 
this class the lumbering interests, 
we have a manufacturing industry 
representing more investment than can 
be shown by a number of other states. 


Florida’s Greatest Asset 


The greatest asset to Florida is her 
1,263,549 inhabitants. These inhabi- 
tants have taken into custody the soils, 
climate, seasons and are developing a 
worthy commonwealth. The immigrants 
wanted are such as will become a part 
of its homogeneous citizenship. There 
is no more doubt of the future of the 
state if populated by a splendid people 
than there is of the future of civilization 
itself. 

The fact that the spectacular rise in 
values has lent a hazy romance to the 
state of late should not obscure the real 
Florida. Speculation is incidental and 
will pass and leave the foundation un- 
affected on which a substantial state is 
being built. 





A view of Miami's skyline 


Miami—The Magic City 


Its Progress Described by Mayor E. C. Romfh 


SHE general progress of Miami 

must, of necessity, be viewed from 

different angles. While Miami's 
progress was steady from 1905 to 1920, 
yet it was the population showing in the 
1920 census that attracted national 
attention. The growth of the city 
between 1910 and 1920 represented 
a population increase from 5471 
to 29,549. The state census of 1923 
gave the city 47,021. The state 
census of 1924 placed the figure at 
71,419. Since, a census survey made 
in October 1925, places the present pop- 


NE scccsesechainicienscamonio 
February 
March 





ulation at 127,061, an increase of 330 
per cent. over 1920. I believe that 
these later figures are conservative. 

It has been the proud boast of Miami 
that figures tell the tale of its advance- 
ment. 


Bank Clearings 


A comparative statement of clearings 
issued by the Miami Clearing House 
Association shows that the increase for 
1925 is more than $700,000,000 over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Te statement follows: 


Caeue: 








April 
May ... 
June 
July . ipdcetsssl neler teesiearascenoiote 
ee Sh Ee OT 
October 

November Kis 
eT ne oe 





Total for year ~ 


Total first 10 months of 1925 ....... 
Total first 10 months of 1924 ... 


(1924) 
15,501,644.46 
16,126,136.66 
19,470,196.27 
18,639,126.60 
16,715,006.96 
15,244,920.66 
13,305,789.98 
12,263,956.88 
14,468,896.18 
17,649,560.94 
22,701,678.81 
30,265,866.00 


$212,353,780.40 


(1925) 


$ 39,941,859.14 


46,097,298.47 
65,828,428.11 
73,824,634.84. 
75,639,018.02 
79,309,836.40° 
106,060,291.43: 
135,005,448.34. 
124,464,044.13 
115,100,692.92 


veeesserseeeceeeeS 3G 1,291 549.48 


um 159,386,235.59 
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Growth of Deposits 


A comparative statement of the de- 
posits of Miami banks between 1914 
and 1925 gives an idea of the rapidity 
of the growth. The figures for 1924 
and 1925 include only the members of 
the Miami Clearing House Association. 

The statement follows: 


...§ 8,687,621.00 
8,185,580.00 
8,289,386.00 

14,360,853.00 
17,221,752.00 
15,922,535.00 
20,334,492.93 
27,738,614.10 
56,270,668.86 


December 31, 1914 
December 31, 1916 
December 31, 1918 
December 31, 1919 
December 31, 1920 
December 31, 1921 
December 31, 1922 
December 31, 1923 
December 31, 1924 


September 28, 1925 _ 191,278,969.68 


Construction Record for 1925 


The construction record for the ten 
months of 1925 is as follows: 


.$10,182,425.00 
5,803,989.00 
6,024,177.00 
4,443,406.50 
6,688,952.00 
4,917,400.00 
2,729,548.00 
2,599,480.00 
2,716,990.00 
1,058,631.00 


$47,164,998.50 


October 
September 
August 
July 

June 

May 

April 
March 
February 
January 


Total 


It must be understood that the above 
figures are for the City of Miami and 
do not include construction in the 
suburbs. 

Increase in valuation as shown on 
city assessor’s record, on a basis of 65 
per cent. of the market value, shows: 


6,635,837 
13,029,343 
21,149,950 
23,999,000 
28,495,310 
39,258,925 

-52,234,550 
58,571,310 
64,967,724 
69,911,300 
87,469,874 

166,898,974 


1914 $ 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Post office receipts have grown as 
follows: 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


mee | FF 
ey -- 71,083.75 
95,823.81 

-- 126,189.25 

ve 171,262.79 

we 185,162.79 

a 203,956.63 

we 229,753.48 

woven 245,423.16 

... 801,657.88 

we 414,380.96 

. 690,611.83 


Growth of Shipping 


More significant than anything else 
of the importance that Miami is occupy- 
ing in the commercial world, is the 
growth of shipping. Seven steamship 
companies operate eleven regular steam- 
ship services into Miami, while Albury 
& Co., independent importers and ex- 
porters, are agents or operators of a 
passenger service to Nassau, two regu- 
lar steamship services and three regular 
schooner services as well as numerous 
schooners and steamers which call there 
occasionally. 

Expansion of the harbor and deepen- 
ing and widening of the channel were 
recently definitely decided upon by the 
city governments of Miami and Miami 
Beach. This will include dockage, 
more than one mile in length, extending 
from the City of Miami to an island 
off Miami Beach. The channel will be 
deepened to thirty feet, and will be 
eighty feet in width. All plans for this 
work are complete and financing is as- 
sured. When finished, this harbor will 
accommodate vessels of all types and of 
unlimited number. 

The factors that are contributing to 
building up Miami are the attraction 
of the sound financial investment in- 
stitutions and men of the country and 
the indomitable spirit of the men and 
institutions who have acquired wealth in 
the past growth of the city. The sound 
theory that Miami and Florida will con- 
tinuously attract people who wish to 
spend a part of the year here, in a cli- 
mate nowhere else to be obtained, seems 
to be increasingly impressed upon men 
of importance. 

The short distance between Miami 
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and the North has but recently been 
recognized. The conservative advertis- 
ing done by the cities and state has 
been widely augmented by the transpor- 
tation lines and perhaps more people 
now are thoroughly acquainted with the 
advantages of Florida than at any other 
time in the state’s history and are un- 
doubtedly better informed as to climate, 
agricultural and business conditions 


there than they are of any other section 
of the world. It is easier to obtain facts 
about Miami and Florida than it is of 
any other section. 

The convenience of this section as 
related to the popular centers of the 
North, is probably the greatest factor 
in Miami’s growth. But as I have indi- 
cated in the opening paragraphs, actual 
figures tell the story. 


Everglades of Florida 


[From information furnished by the Florida Development Board] 


HE Everglades are located in the 
southern portion of the Florida 
peninsula and extend 100 miles 
north and south by 45 miles east and 
west. They consist of level prairie, 


and, in their natural condition, were 
usually covered with shallow water and 
supported a varying growth of saw- 


grass and other semi-aquatic vegetation. 
The land surface varies from 6 to 20 
feet above sea level. The great Lake 
Okeechobee, second in size of fresh 
water lakes within the United States, 
is at the head of the Everglades, and 
the overflow from it, together with 
heavy rainfall, are the causes of inun- 
dation of the territory. When in the 
middle of this lake, one is out of sight 
of land. 

The Everglades were patented or 
deeded to the state by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1903 for drainage purposes. 
Prior to 1905 the Everglades remained 
in their primeval condition and little 
was known of the soil, fauna or flora. 
The Seminoles had their home on the 
edge of this vast inundated prairie and 
subsisted by hunting and fishing in the 
interior, 

Reclamation of the land is authorized 
by state law and is being accomplished 
by canals and other drainage works. 
The main canals generally are 50 to 
100 feet wide and 10 to 20 feet deep, 
with the exception of the Okeechobee- 


Saint Lucie Canal, which is 200 feet 
wide and 31 feet deep at the greatest 
depth of cut. 

The soil of the everglades consists 
principally of muck or peat and is very 
valuable as farm land when drained. 
Drainage operations started in a small 
way in 1905, and since 1910 have been 
progressing on a large scale. Extensive 
farming is going on, though in compari- 
son to the great area, only a small 
proportion is thus far drained and 
under cultivation. In many sections of 
the glades profitable farms, thriving 
communities, and progressive towns 
have taken the place of watery waste 
and uninhabited wilderness. Locks and 
dams in the canals make navigation 
possible for boats as long as 100 feet, 
with proportionate width and draft. 
Boats may cross the state from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico via 
the canals and Lake Okeechobee. Rail- 
roads and hard-surfaced roads have 
been and are continuing to be built and 
canal construction, settlement and cul- 
tivation is advancing from year to year. 
The soil is adapted to sugar cane, corn, 
potatoes, various grasses, peanuts, and 
other staple crops. Orange groves may 
be found in certain sections of the 
Everglades, and bananas and avocados 
do well in many localities. The lands 
are also well suited to truck crops which 
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bring high prices in the winter markets. 
The health of people living in the Ever- 
glades is as good as anywhere else in 
the country. 

Florida has embarked upon one of the 
greatest reclamation projects ever 
undertaken by any state in the Union. 
The drainage of the Everglades and 
contiguous territory has for its object 
the transforming of 4,000,000 acres of 
hitherto useless watery waste into land 
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fit for homes, schools, churches, and all 
those things going with settlement, cul- 
tivation, and development. The turn- 
ing of this expanse into land means 
adding more than 6000 square miles of 
territory to the domain of the state, 
which is equivalent to annexing a strip 
of land 60 miles wide and 100 miles 
long, or an area greater in size than the 
states of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
combined. 


Indications of Florida’s Growth 


The Progress of Some of the State’s Cities 


Jacksonville 


ACKSONVILLE is regarded as the 
industrial, distributing and com- 
mercial center not only for Florida 

but a large portion of the Southeast, 
on account of its location and transpor- 
tation facilities, having a thirty foot 
channel to the sea and direct steamship 
sailings to all parts of the world and 
being served by five trunk line railroads. 
There are large public and private 
warehouses. 

It is fast developing as an important 
port for imports and exports. 

A recent survey gives Jacksonville 
434 industries with 137 classifications 
and a total output valued at approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 annually. 

The Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce maintains an industrial division 
in charge of Herbert Stanley, formerly 
industrial commissioner of Memphis, 
Tenn., and on a recent visit to New 
York he booked twelve industries for 
Jacksonville whose total investments in 
their plants will involve over $8,- 
000,000. 

The population of Jacksonville, ac- 
cording to the Polk City Directory cen- 
sus of 1925 was 136,663, representing 
an increase of 50 per cent. over the 
figures for 1920. 


It was estimated that the building 
permits for 1924, aggregating $7,311,- 
497, would be doubled for 1925. 

The progress of the banks of Jack- 
sonville in the last five years is shown 
in the accompanying table: 

Sept. 8,1920 Sept. 28, 1925 
Capital .........---..$ 1,750,000.00 $ 2,800,000.00 
Surplus and undi- 

2,537,130.28 __3,357,661.84 


vided profits 
45,026,904.16 125,181,084.15 


Deposits 
Total resources 52,618,265.74 133,245,369.65 


Tampa 


Tampa has approximately 500 dif- 
ferent kinds of business being carried 
on in the city and section. The city 
combines the attractions of a resort with 
the advantages of a manufacturing 
center and the stability of a great sea- 
port with a large wealth-producing 
back country. 

Tampa has been growing for the last 
thirty-five or forty years and during the 
last five years the population has 
doubled. From a city of 51,000 in 1920 
it has grown to at least 100,000 within 
the city limits. 

Building permits for construction 
within the present city limits were 
nearly $5,000,000 during September 
and the total for the year 1925 will 
probably be more than $20,000,000. 
There are at least 5000 homes under 
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construction in the city and close-in 
suburbs, and about fifty apartment 
houses are under way. 

Tampa’s greatest strength is in her 
port. She has one of the finest natural 
land-locked harbors in the country and 
a deep-water channel of thirty feet 
which is being dredged to thirty-three 
feet. There is an important export 
business with the countries of Central 
and South America, phosphate, lumber 
and manufactured articles being sent 
out in exchange for hardwoods, tobacco, 
cocoanuts and tropical fruits. Tampa 
ships large quantities of phosphate, the 
finest phosphate mines being within 75 
miles of the city. Tampa has also a 
very active trade with coastwise ports, 
all sorts of commodities, especially 
building materials, being shipped in by 
water. 

Tampa is a manufacturing city with 
no smoky factories. More hand made 
Havana cigars are made here than in 
any other city in the world and in ad- 
dition all sorts of articles for use in the 


home and for building. According to a 


recent estimate Tampa’s payroll is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 per week. The 
wholesale trade of Tampa amounts to 
about $75,000,000 a year. 


Growth of Tampa’s Banks 


1920 1925 
$ 3,040,000.00 $ 4,090,000.00 
1,947,683.59 3,223,964.20 
24,054,915.69  99,626,952.22 
-- 33,485,201.30 111,084,031.60 
$125,066,166.55 $451,656,016.61 


Capital 
Surplus and profits 
 , are 
Resources .............. 
Bank clearings 


Daytona Beach 


The City of Daytona was founded 
in 1879. On August 4, 1925, a consoli- 
dation was effected with the adjoining 
municipalities of Seabreeze and Day- 
tona Beach, the name Daytona Beach 
being selected for the greater city. The 
post office and railroad stations are now 
Daytona Beach. The area of the new 
city is 38.15 square miles. 

Daytona Beach is located on the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Halifax river, 
part of the inland water route from 
Jacksonville to Miami. It is on the 
main line of the Florida East Coast 
Railway and the Dixie Highway. The 


Statistical Survey of the Palm Beaches 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Population (permanent) : 
1920 
1925 





8,659 
35,000 





Building permits: 
1920 $ 992,305.00 
1925 (Jan. 1 to Sept. 30)... 12,729,968.00 


Assessed valuations: 
1920 
1925 








$15,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 





Post-office receipts: 
1920 $ 20,257.11 
1925 (Jan. 1 to Sept. 30)... 138,612.44 





Bank deposits: 
1990 (March 144) $ 3,446,071.38 
1925 (Sept. 80) nnn 48,952,348.00 


Palm Beach, Florida 


Population (permanent): 
1920 
1925 





1,135 
5,000 





Building permits: 
1920 
1925 (Jan. 1 to Sept. 30) 


678,432.00 
2,958,546.00 





Assessed valuations: 


1920 
1925 





$ 5,980,459.00 
19,000,000.00 





Post-office receipts: 
1922 . $13,585.05 
1925 (Jan. 1 to Sept. 30)... 32,902.54 


Bank deposits (March 14 each year): 
1923 $ 682,310.81 
1925 wwe 2y392,266.36 











The Palm Beaches—September 30, 1925 


Population 


40,000 





Building permits (Jan.1-Sept. 30) 


$ 15,688,514.00 





Assessed valuation 1925 


79,000,000.00 





Actual valuation conservatively estimated to be over 


150,000,000.00 
171,514.98 








Post-office receipts (Jan. 1-Sept. 30) 


44,939,348.00 





Bank deposits Sept. 30 
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FLORIDA’S INCOME FOR 1925 


Value 
_....$ 30,000,000 


Product 


Fruits crops 
Field crops .. : 
Truck crops ......... 
Milk and butter 
Eggs and poultry . 
Livestock 

Minerals .......... 
Pea 
Naval stores 
Fisheries ............ 
Manufacturing 
Tourists’ trade . 


22,000,000 
18,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 
20,000,000 
14,000,000 
150,000,000 
. 100,000,000 


...$428,000,000 


state valua- 
......$445,103,191 
$9,000,000,000 


Assessed 
Ras 
Commercial value 











population has increased from 6245 in 
1920 to 21,500 permanent residents at 
the present time. 

Provision is being made for a deep 
harbor from the Atlantic into the wide 
Halifax river via the ocean inlet, to 
serve as an outlet for one of the best 
agricultural sections of the state, and 
to accelerate the growth of Daytona 
Beach as a commercial center. A new 
concrete bridge across the Halifax cost- 
ing $500,000 will facilitate communica- 
tion with the world famed beach, and 
a new paved highway across Volusia 
county for which a bond issue has been 
authorized in the amount of $2,000,000 
will give direct communication with the 
west coast. 

The beach, which is 500 feet wide 
at low tide, and twenty-three miles long, 
is hard and smooth, and is famous as a 
driving and racing course. 

The progress of Daytona Beach is 
indicated by the fact that building pey- 
mits, which amounted to only $220,345 
in September, 1924, were $1,384,600 
for the same month of 1925, and from 
the further fact that bank deposits in- 
creased from $2,868,915 on January 30, 
1920, to $18,948,625 on October 20, 
1925. 


Sarasota 


In 1900, Sarasota had a population 
of 500 to 600. In 1920 what is now 
greater Sarasota had 2947 people. The 
state census taken early in 1925 showed 
8284 people. Today this territcry has 
at least 12,000 people. The need of 
the community at present is 1000 addi- 
tional homes. 

The post office receipts jumped from 
$11,347.03 for the year 1920 to $46,- 
229.59 for the first nine months of 1925, 
indicating at least $70,000 for the entire 
year. 

Documentary stamps tell the tale of 
realty transactions. For the entire 
year of 1924 $15,461,020 represented 
the realty sales—for the first nine 
months of 1925 the same source of 
figures shows $37,464,440 of sales had 
been consummated, exclusive of con- 
tracts and binder sales. 

In 1922 building permits in the small 
Sarasota area totaled $319,850; in 1923 
$875,490; in 1924 $1,749,599, and for 
nine months of 1925 $3,234,324. 

Thirteen months ago Sarasota had a 
small weekly newspaper. Today it has 
two newspapers printed seven days a 
week; and a weekly magazine, besides 
smaller weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. These papers run twenty-four 
pages daily and up to eighty pages 
Sunday and the weekly to sixty-four 
pages. 

The city is more than a tqurist resort, 
or a winter residence—it has a back 
country of rich black soil that will grow 
three to five crops a year. The Palmer 
Corporation is draining 26,000 acres of 
this soil, and within a year 2500 fam- 
ilies will be doing truck farming on 
these acres. 

This will give Sarasota county a 
farming community of 10,000 people on 
this development alone. 

The fishing industry and orange in- 
dustry are large, as are the timber and 
naval stores industries. The building 
going on has located many mill working 
establishments, cement blocks, cement 
tile, sand-lime brick, sewer tile, tin and 
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Commercial harbor, St. Petersburg. The city has recently spent $500,000 on dredging the harbor to 
accommodate ocean going vessels. A new bond issue of more than $1,500,000 for harbor 
improvements is now under way. The port of St. Petersburg has been a material 
factor in relieving traffic congestion on freight into Pinellas County. 


sheet metal work, Spanish grill work, 
and so on. 


St. Petersburg 


St. Petersburg—the “Sunshine City” 


—has long been known as the tourist 
capital of the west coast, but it is only 
during the last three years that it has 
ranked high in importance as a social 
center. The construction of great re- 
sort hotels, the building of several fine 
golf courses, and the promotion of new 
sports and recreation, has given the city 
those attractions which appeal to the 
sportsman, the socially prominent and 
the younger element of the Florida re- 
sort visitors, 

St. Petersburg has gained in per- 
manent population at the rate of .ap- 
proximately 5000 people a year for the 
last five years. The present population 
is about 37,000 to 40,000 permanent 
inhabitants, and approximately 100,000 
winter visitors. ‘To accommodate this 
population there are more than 100 
hotels, about 425 apartment houses and 
more than 13,000 homes. 

The commercial side of the city’s 
progress in the last year places it 
seventh among all cities of the South in 
building. Building records for the first 
nine months show a total of more than 


$16,500,000, and among the new 
projects listed, in addition to hotels, 
apartments and homes, are a $1,000,000 
Paramount theater and office build- 
ing, an eleven story office building, 
an eight story power and light building, 
a new four story newspaper building, 
a four story addition to the First Na- 
tional Bank’s six story office building, 
a new high school and numerous other 
projects. Completion of the deep- 
water project enables ocean-going ves- 
sels to dock at St. Petersburg. 

Three new grammar schools have 
been completed during the last sum- 
mer and a new high school is now 
under construction. Approximately 
3000 children from northern cities 
enter the city’s schools during the 
winter season. The schools this year 
have a capacity of 8500. 

Postal receipts have shown an in- 
crease of approximately 100 per cent. 
over the previous year. Assessed val- 
uation of property in the city limits 
has increased from $68,335,177 in 1924 
to $106,437,626 in 1925. St. Peters- 
burg has thirty-three miles of water- 
front, six miles municipally owned. All 
public utilities except light and power, 
including electric railways, water and 
gas are owned and. operated by the 
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municipality. City tax rate last year 
was ten mills. 


GROWTH OF MIAMI BANKS 
(An article prepared by Mayor Romfh is 
printed elsewhere in this number, giving a 
concise account of Miami’s progress.—THE 


EDITOR.) 
Dec. 31,1920 Sept. 28, 1925 


Capital  .............-...-.-...---$ 880,000.00 $ 2,400,000.00 
Surplus and profits... 453,457.42 3,071,598.20 
EEE 17,465,796.15 191,284,783.64 
Total resources ............18,984,051.41 196,851,881.84 


CLEARINGS 


Clearing house started January 1, 1924 


Clearings for year 1924 $212,353.780.40 
Ten months of 1924 141,736,674.65 
Ten months of 1925 861,271,549.48 


Orlando 


The steady growth of Orlando dur- 
ing the last year has kept every kind 
of business up to the maximum of pro- 
duction. From a record of one and 
one-half houses being built a day, a 
year ago, then to three, and six, it is 
now ten a day, and every trade has 
naturally increased in the same ratio. 

From $10,000,000 to $13,000,000, 
and now above $21,000,000 on deposit 
in the five banks, and one in every 
three residents using an automobile, and 
nearly every family owning their own 
home, the general prosperity of Orlando 
is apparent. 

The city has recently placed a con- 
tract for street paving and sewer work, 
the largest single contract for paving 
ever placed in the South. The work 
will take two years. 

There are over 7000 pupils in the 
public and church schools of Orlando, 
2700 of them being in the two high 
schools. 

There are over sixty different articles 
manufactured in the city, in market- 
able quantities, and the pay roll is $1,- 
000,000 a month. 

There are still uncultivated some- 
thing under 500,000 acres of Orange 
county land, with equal potential 
wealth, and of this nearly 500,000 
acres only 8000 acres are in soil that 
so far has not demonstrated any value 
in growing crops but is most desirable 
for town sites. 

The city of Orlando has 25,000 
population, about 7000 homes, mostly 


owned by the people who live in them, 
and more being built at the rate of ten 
a day. There is a municipally owned 
water and light plant. There are 7000 
pupils in Orlando schools, 2700 in 
Senior and Junior High Schools alone. 

The city is built around thirty fresh 
water lakes, and they are a part of the 
park system. Many of these lakes are 


- surrounded by cement paths and have 


cluster lighting, and have tropical 
shrubs and flowers in the parkways. 
There is a public playground system, 
with a supervisor, and there is also a 
recreation park for tourists. 

In August, September, and October, 
1925 the building permits were over $1,- 
000,000 each month. Permits for the ten 
months of 1925 totaled $6,547,991. 
Postal receipts for the year ending 
September 30, 1925 were $181,532. 

While Orange county does not grow 
as much fruit as Polk county, it mar- 
kets more than any other county, three- 
fourths of the entire orange crop of the 
state being marketed through ‘agencies 
which have headquarters in Orlando. 
Three-fourths of the whole state’s fruit 
money goes through Orlando banks, 
and the outgoing messages, pertaining 
to fruit alone, handled by the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Compa- 
nies amount to $100,000 annually. 

In Orlando’s five banks in September, 
1925 the combined deposits totaled 
$17,000,000; at the end of October the 
amount was $21,000,000. 

Orlando has six main highways lead- 
ing into the main arteries of travel 
through the state. The city has re- 
cently started the paving of sixty-nine 
additional miles of streets, and the con- 
tract calls for two years’ work at a 
cost of over $2,000,000. More than 
100 miles are already paved with brick. 
The county has 700 miles of hard sur- 
faced roads and contemplates the build- 
ing immediately of 250 more miles at 
an estimated cost of $5,000,000. 


Coral Gables 


The city of Coral Gables, situated 
within the limits of Greater Miami on 
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the southwest coast of Florida, is today 
probably the most talked-of develop- 
ment in the world. In tracing its 
astonishing growth from a 160-acre 
avocado grove to a full-fledged city— 
a growth which has practically all taken 
place during the last four years—one 
is most strongly impressed by the fact 
that the ideals which George E. Merrick 
originally had before him in planning 
the city have been maintained practi- 
cally unaltered. 

When Coral Gables was first placed 
on the market four years ago it con- 
sisted of an unbroken estate of ap- 
proximately 3000 acres, its center situ- 
ated four miles from the center of 
down-town Miami. At that time very 
little developmental work had actually 
been carried into effect at Coral Gables, 
although ever since the death of his 
father in 1912 George Merrick had been 
adding to the original 160-acre estate 
with the idea of ultimately building an 
ideal residential suburb or city. 

In the preliminary laying-out of 
Coral Gables Mr. Merrick had before 
him two principal ideals—the achieving 
of an architectural harmony and the 
complete segregation from the residen- 
tial districts of such areas as were to 
be devoted to business and industry. 
In order to maintain a uniformly high 
standard of construction the building 
costs of all residences were fixed at 
minimums varying between $25,000 and 
$5000 according to location, and only 
coral rock, poured concrete, concrete 
block, hollow tile or brick construction 
was permitted. Roofs, plumbing, and 
electric wiring had all to conform to 
most rigorous standards, and every de- 
tai! of construction had to be submitted 
to engineers appointed by the adminis- 
tration before being included in any 
building. 

With his strong’ personal leaning to- 
wards Spanish and Mediterranean 
architecture, Mr. Merrick decided that 
these types should be the dominating 
note of Coral Gables. 

Certain sections were set apart en- 
tirely for private residences; in other 


sections apartment houses and hotels 
were permitted, and still others were 
reserved for businesses, shops, and in- 
dustries. All of these sections were laid 
down with the most careful regard to 
accessibility and other considerations, 
and special care was taken to ensure 
that no two sections which adjoined 
each other should interfere with each 
other’s conveniences. Finally, and with 
the object of excluding from Coral 
Gables any residents who could pos- 
sibly be classed as undesirable, most 
stringent regulations were established 
to govern the transfer of Coral Gables 
property. No property is sold in the 
first place to any but an approved pur- 
chaser, and this purchaser binds himself 
in his agreement to obtain the written 
consent of the administration or its 
successors before transferring his prop- 
erty to another owner, who himself be- 
comes automatically bound by a similar 
agreement as soon as the transfer is 
effected. 

There are today more than 1500 resi- 
dences actually built in Coral Gables, 
and 1000 more are under construction, 
irrespective of the very large number 
of hotels, apartment houses, and busi- 
ness premises either already in opera- 
tion or now being built. A number of 
very large organizations, such as the 
American Building Corporation with its 
program of 1000 in ten years, are in- 
vesting sums as high as $75,000,000 
in Coral Gables construction. 

Coral Gables has a settled residential 
population of between 6500 and 7000. 
In addition to its 1500 residences it 
has scores of apartment houses and 
office buildings and four large first-class 
hotels in full operation. There are two 
country clubs, four golf courses, large 
numbers of restaurants, and such ad- 
ditional centers as the Venetian Casino 
and Pool which are entirely unique in 
America and probably in the world. 
The area of the city has now been in- 
creased to 10,000 acres, or approxi- 
mately sixteen square miles, and this 
area includes 200 miles of paved city 
streets, forty miles of White Way light- 
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ing, thirty miles of inter-sectional street 
lighting, and 400 miles of pavements. 
$55,000,000 has already been expended 
in permanent improvements within the 
city area.. There is one of the most 
beautiful churches in Florida; three 
schools; and a bank whose deposits have 
grown in less than a year to $2,900,000. 

The personal reputation of George 
E. Merrick and his associates, com- 
bined with the evidence of the balance- 
sheets from time to time issued by the 
corporation, leave little room for doubt 
that the huge $100,000,000 development 
program, to be completed within ten 
years, will be carried out according to 
schedule. The University of Miami, al- 
ready endowed with $5,000,000; the 
thirty-three miles of canal frontage, 
a great part of which has already been 
actually constructed; the $15,000,000 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel, the Country 
Club, and the Casino—all of these 
things are real and definite factors in 
determining Coral Gables real estate 
values. The Miami-Biltmore Hotel, al- 
ready completed, is backed by the re- 
sources of the Bowman-Biltmore Hotel 
Corporation. Financiers not only in 
Florida but in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and the 
other great business centers of the 
United States have demonstrated their 
faith in Coral Gables by the investment 
of large sums in construction enter- 
prises. A recent estimate of Coral 
Gables constructional undertakings 
shows that in residential construction 
alone more than $200,000,000 is ac- 
tually involved in present building 
operations. 


Hollywood 


Holly wood-by-the-Sea, Florida’s new 
resort city developed by J. W. Young, 
lies on the Atlantic Ocean, fifty miles 
south of Palm Beach and fifteen miles 
north of Miami. It is on the Florida 
East Coast railroad, the Inland Water 
Way canal and the Dixie Highway. 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, last October, 
celebrated its fourth birthday. In that 
time the city has grown to approxi- 


mately 10,000 in population. Palmet- 
tos, mangroves and low lands have been 
transformed into a city of wide streets 
and boulevards; of resort hotels, busi- 
ness houses, apartments, schools, 
churches and semi-public buildings—all 
in Spanish architecture, colors blend- 
ing with the Florida skies and foliage. 

Hollywood-by-the-Sea is an all-year 
resort, made possible by the Gulf 
shore. The average winter climate is 
68 degrees; in summer, 80.8 degrees. 

Hollywood is being built also as an 
industrial city. In the hinterland of 
Florida, back of Hollywood, are mil- 
lions of undeveloped fertile acres. At 
Lake Mabel, which is part of Holly- 
wood, is being built, under the direc- 
tion of General George Washington 
Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, 
a $15,000,000 harbor.- J. W. Young is 
furnishing the funds for this harbor, 
which will be thirty feet deep, 1500 
by 3500 feet, with a channel 300 feet 
to the Atlantic and two jetties, running 
into the sea a distance of a mile. About 
this harbor will be built an industrial 
center utilizing Florida’s rich supply 
of products and resources as raw ma- 
terials, ultimately giving employment to 
skilled, trained workmen. 

Hollywood has one of the finest 
beaches on the Florida east coast. On 
this beach is the $3,000,000 Hollywood 
hotel with 500 rooms, fire-proof, over- 
looking the Atlantic. During the 1926 
season Hollywood will have five resort 
and commercial hotels. The bathing 
casino on Hollywood beach, of more 
than 800 rooms, is one of the finest of 
its kind in Florida. 

Hollywood has an electric power 
plant, with capacity for a city of 75,- 
000 population. Pure water comes from 
nineteen driven wells. It has a well 
organized fire department. Besides the 
$3,000,000 Hollywood hotel, it has the 
Park View, the Great Southern, the 
Hollywood Hills Inn and the Boule- 
vard Hotel, the last under construc- 
tion. It has a tent city on the beach, 
offering living quarters for 1600 per- 
sons. 
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What About Branch Banking ? 


Is Branch Banking Desirable, and Should National and State 
Banks Have Equal Rights Under the Law Regarding It? 


By D. C. Elliott 





HIS article was awarded second prize 

in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE prize 
contest, which was concluded last fall. 
The author was born in California, and 
was graduated from Stanford University 
in 1918. He was with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco in 1919- 
1920, and was private secretary to A. C. 
Miller of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, from 1920 to 1923. He has 
been with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland since 1923. 











HE branch bank question in the 
United States, although of recent 
origin, has developed rapidly. 
Considerable concern is felt at the 
gradual decline in the number of na- 
tional banks, and many attribute it in 
part to the fact that national banks are 
legally at a disadvantage in the matter 
of branches. 
Branch banking as it affects this 
country may be broadly resolved into 
two questions, as follows: 


(1) Is branch banking per se desir- 
able in the United States? 


(2) Should national and state banks 
have equal rights under the law with 
regard to branch banking? 


It is not the intention of this article 
to make more than passing mention of 
the points involved in the first question. 
That is a whole subject in itself, and 
lack of space prevents a consideration 
of the numerous arguments pro and con. 
Suffice it to say that probably the only 
way of determining whether this coun- 
try would be better off under the branch 
banking system would be to try it 
on a country-wide basis, and at pres- 
ent this possibility appears remote, the 
matter of restrictive state laws alone 
offering a formidable obstacle. Even 
in the few states where state-wide 
branch banking has developed, the sys- 
tem has hardly been in effect long 
enough to have had a fair trial. Only 
time will show whether our banking 
system will evolve into one of nation- 


wide branch banks, as in practically 
all foreign countries, or whether, owing 
to our peculiar conditions, we shall keep 
largely to the present scheme of inde- 
pendent banking. 

This article will deal; then, with the 
second question. There are really two 
phases of this problem: first, whether 
national and state banks shall be on an 
equality as to branches within the city 
limits; and, second, whether they shall 
be equal as to state-wide branch bank- 
ing. The solution of these matters rests 
with Congress, since national banks are 
now virtually without legal authority 
to establish branches, while this is per- 
mitted to state banks in twenty states. 
Many bankers seem to feel that state- 
wide branches do not offer much of a 
problem at present, and that if national 
banks are given equal rights with state 
banks with regard to city-wide branch 
banking, all will be well. This would 
be accomplished by the passage of the 
McFadden Bill, which has been before 
Congress and which has been reintro- 
duced at the present session. It is the 
contention of this article, however, that 
the McFadden Bill does not deal satis- 
factorily with the matter of state-wide 
branches, and that, in fairness to na- 
tional banks, this question should be 
settled now, once and for all. 

There will first be taken up the dif- 
ferent types of branches, the laws bear- 
ing upon branch banking, and the de- 
velopment and extent of branches. The 
disadvantages of national banks under 
existing laws will then be discussed, 
followed by a review of government 
regulation and the McFadden Bill. 
Finally, the need of a more far-reaching 
law will be shown, and a proposed 
remedy considered. 


Types of Branches 


Branch banks may first be divided 
into foreign and domestic. In this arti- 
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cle, the writer is concerned exclusively 
with the latter, which may be classi- 
fied according to (a) location and (b) 
kinds of business carried on. 

As to location, the division into “‘citv- 
wide” and “state-wide” branches will 
suffice for the purpose of this discussion. 
Although the term “city-wide” is some- 
times used to include territory contigu- 
ous to the city, it means, strictly speak- 
ing, within the city limits, and does not 
include branch banks in the suburban 
localities which may form part of the 
metropolitan area. “State-wide” branch 
banking, of course, refers to banks hav- 
ing branches in other cities or towns in 
the state. Another division -sometimes 
spoken of is that of “community” branch 
banking, meaning branches within a 
certain economic area. As it is so diffi- 
cult to draw the line in determining 
just what constitutes a community or 
economic area, it seems best to put this 
type of branch under the state-wide 
division. Mention should also be made 
of nation-wide branch banking; for, al- 
though this offers no problem in the 
United States at present, it is not un- 
likely to do so at some time in the future. 

As to the kinds of business done, 
branch banks may be classified into 
those that have power to make loans, 
and those that merely serve as paying 
and receiving stations. This latter type 
is variously called “additional office,” 
“branch office,” “branch agency,” or 
“teller-branch,” as distinguished from 
the full-power branch. 


The National Bank Act 


The National Bank Act, passed in 
1863, was based to a considerable ex- 
tent on the free banking act of New 
York, which prohibited branch banking. 
Although the act itself neither provides 
for nor expressly prohibits domestic 
branch banking, it was held until re- 
cently that the intent of the law was 
to deny the right to establish either 
full-power branches or teller offices. 
This view was based largely on the pro- 
vision (Sec. 5190) that “The usual 
business of each national banking asso- 


ciation shall be transacted at an office 
or banking house located in the place 
specified in its organization certificate,” 
and on the express provision (Revised 
Statutes, Sec. 5155) permitting state 
banks which convert into national banks 
to retain branches already in operation. 

In 1921, however, Comptroller Cris- 
singer interpreted the law as prohibit- 
ing bonafide branches, but not “ad- 
ditional offices” in the same city doing 
only a teller business. By the end of 
the next year, about 100 such offices, 
in states where branch banking was 
permitted under state law, had been 
approved by the Comptroller. Early 
in 1924 the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in connection with a 
Missouri case, ruled that the National 
Bank Act prohibited branches; but it 
was subsequently held by then Comp- 
troller H. M. Dawes, that the court’s 
decision did not apply to “teller-win- 
dows” or “additional offices,” and no 
change was made in the policy of al- 
lowing such offices. The exact legal 
status of these teller branches has not 
as yet been determined. 


State Banking Laws 


At the close of 1924, branch banking 
was specifically prohibited in seventeen 
states, and specifically authorized in 
the same number, while the laws of the 
remaining fourteen had no provisions 
with regard to it. Of the last-named 
group, eleven prohibited, by administra- 
tive order, the establishment of branch 
banks, while the remaining three per- 
mitted branch banking, two without re- 
strictions and one with restrictions. 

To summarize, twenty-eight states 
prohibit branch banking either by law 
or by practice, while it is permitted 
in twenty states. In ten states of the 
first group, branches now exist which 
were established before the passage of 
the present laws. 

Taking the different types of banks 
authorized by the second group, state- 
wide branches are legal in eleven states, 
while the other nine allow only intra- 
city branches, four of them prohibiting 
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branch banks proper but permitting 
branch “offices.” 


Development and Present Extent of 
Branch Banks 


As has been stated, the branch bank- 
ing problem is now limited to twenty 
states, and state-wide branch banking to 
eleven states. The question naturally 
arises, when did branch banks in this 
country begin to develop, and how are 
they distributed at the present time? 

Before the passage of the National 
Bank Act in 1863, branch banking was 
by no means unknown in this country. 
Both the First and Second Banks of 
the United States had branches, and 
the same was true of a number of state 
banks, particularly in the South and 
West. For example, there were twenty- 
six branch banks in North Carolina in 
1860, and the State Bank of Iowa had 
fifteen at one time. 

The great development in branch 
banking, however, has taken place in 
the last few years. Accurate infor- 
mation on the number of branches since 
the Civil War is not available, but in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1924, there is given a table of 
growth covering the 2233 branch banks 
in operation in June, 1924. Of these, 
only sixty were in existence in 1900. 
By 1905, the number had grown to 
166; in 1910, to 329; in 1915, to 565; 
in 1920, to 1052, or only about half 
of the 1924 total. Although this table 
does not include branches which were 
discontinued before June, 1924, it gives 
a good idea of the rapid growth of 
branch banking in the past several 
years, and explains why the branch bank 
question has suddenly assumed such im- 
portance. - 

Now comes the present distribu- 
tion of the 2233 branches in the United 
Stetes. This should properly be di- 
vided into (1) the number of branches 
operated by national as compared with 
state banks; (2) the comparison of city- 
wide and state-wide branch banking; 
and (8) the distribution by states. The 
information is given as of June 1924, 
and is taken from statistics given in the 


Federal Reserve Bulletin for December, 
1924, 

In June 1924, there were 28,468 in- 
corporated banks in the country, of 
which 681, or 2.4 per cent., operated 
branches. One hundred and eight na- 
tional banks operated 248 branches, 
while 573 state banks maintained 1985 
branches. Of the latter number, 1137 
were operated by 191 state banks which 
were members of the Federal Reserve 
System. It may immediately be asked, 
how can 248 branches be operated by 
national banks if they are prohibited 
by law from so doing? The answer is 
that a majority of these branches are 
“additional offices,” established under 
the recent ruling of the Comptroller. 
The rest belong to national banks which 
were originally under state charter, or 
which consolidated with national banks 
originally under state charter. Such 
banks, upon conversion, were allowed 
to retain their branches under Section 
5155 of the Revised Statutes or under 
the Consolidation Act of 1918. 

Branches operated in the city of the 
parent bank totaled 1463, those outside 
numbering 770. Of the 248 branches 
of national banks, only twenty-one were 
not in the home city, while of the 1985 
state bank branches, 749 were outside. 

The eleven states permitting state- 
wide branch banking were Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Georgia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. In these states, together 
with the District of Columbia, there 
were 924 branch banks, of which Cali- 
fornia alone had 538, Maryland stand- 
ing second with seventy-two. Wyoming 
had no branches, although the state law 
gives full permission. The nine states 
which permitted only intra-city branch- 
es were Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, and Pennsylvania, the 
last four allowing “teller-branches” 
only. This group had 1227 branch 
banks, over 70 per cent. of which were 
in New York (359), Michigan (332), 
and Ohio (203). 

From the above figures, it will be 











noted that, although only one bank in 
forty-two operated branches, the pro- 
portion was one branch to every thirteen 
banks in the country; that over half 
of the state bank branches were oper- 
ated by members of the Federal Reserve 
System; that about one-third of all 
branches were operated outside the 
home city; and that the four states of 
California, New York, Michigan, and 
Ohio accounted for 1432 branches, or 
64 per cent. of the total. It may be 
added that of the 770 state-wide 
branches, 289 were operated in Cali- 
fornia, and that of the sixteen banks 
in the country operating twenty or more 
branches, six were in that state. 


National Banks at a Disadvantage 


It is seen that the National Bank 
Act plainly puts national banks at a 
disadvantage with state banks with re- 
gard to branch banking; and that, al- 
though it is only within recent years 
that this disadvantage has become ap- 
parent, state bank branches are now 
becoming rumerous, and it is generally 
agreed that the need for remedial legis- 
lation has hecome pressing. To be sure, 
there are various ways in which a na- 
tional bank can get around the law. It 
can convert into a state bank, acquire 
branches, and reconvert into a national 
bank; it can “affiliate” with a state in- 
stitution possessing branches; or a 
number of individuals can form a hold- 
ing company to hold the stock of a 
chain of national banks, thus providing 
an interrelation, although each unit is 
separate But these processes are cum- 
bersome, and may not be applicable to 
all localities and conditions; and at all 
events it seems only fair that national 
banks should be granted equality under 
the law, so that they would not be 
forced to resort to subterfuges in order 


to evade a law which handicaps them ~ 


unfairly. 

Even with the means of evasion above 
mentioned, it may be said that in those 
states which permit branch banking, 
the large national banks are or may 
be virtually confronted with the alterna- 
tives of converting into state banks in 
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order to meet the competition of the 
expanding branch systems, or of sitting 
helplessly by, merely holding their own, 
while the state banks gain in resources, 
power, and prestige. Another angle to 
the question which should not be over- 
looked is the fact that the national 
banks are the backbone of the Federal 
Reserve System, since all national banks 
must be members, while state banks 
are not required to enter the system, 
and only a small proportion have ac- 
tually done so. Therefore, any impair- 
ment or crumbling away of the National 
Bank System means a weakening of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Has the growth of the National Bank 
System been affected by the branch 
banking problem? The 1924 report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency (P. 12) 
states that: “Since January 1, 1918, 
206 national banks, each with a capital 
of $100,000 or over, have given up their 
national charters. They carried with 
them total assets of $2,234,000,000, be- 
ing about 10 per cent. of the total assets 
of the National Bank System. In the 
last seven years, sixty national banks 
in California have been absorbed into 
the state system, twenty-seven in New 
York, twenty-three in Ohio, and nine- 
teen in Pennsylvania. It will be noted 
that these are states in which branch 
banking is carried on by state banks. 
These are very significant figures.” 

Without going into the comparative 
growth in the number of national and 
state banks, the above statistics are 
sufficient to show that national banks 
are beginning to be affected by the 
branch bank problem. This is espe- 
cially true of the larger banks, since 
those which converted into state banks 
had 10 per cent. of the total national 
bank resources, although they comprised 
only 2% per cent. of the total number. 


Governmental Regulation and the 
McFadden Bill 


The Governmental agencies most con- 
cerned with the National Bank System 
—the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Reserve Board—have long 
recognized the desirability of amending 
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the law so as to give national banks 
greater freedom with respect to branch 
banking. The matter has been dis- 
cussed in the last four reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and as 
far back as 1915 the Annual Report 
of the Federal Reserve Board recom- 
mended that national banks be allowed 
branches within the city or county 
where located. Although Congress has 
becn continually urged to act by both 
these agencies, as well as by bankers 
and business men, it has been dilatory, 
and no remedial legislation has ac- 
tually been passed. In the absence 
of Congressional action, both the Comp- 
troller and the Federal Reserve Board 
have been forced to meet the situation 
as best they could and formulate their 
own policies and regulations, which 
applied, in the case of the Comptroller, 
to national banks, and in the case of 
the Federal Reserve Board, to the state 
bank members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

As has been seen, Comptroller Cris- 
singer in 1921 interpreted the law as 
permitting the establishment of “ad- 
ditional offices” within city limits, and 
as a rerult a number of such offices were 
created. However, Mr. Crissinger and 
his successor, Mr. Dawes, expressed 
themselves as being opposed to “ab- 
sentee” or state-wide branch banking, 
and also refused to approve the estab- 
lishment of branches in cities located 
in states which prohibited branch bank- 
ing. 

The Federal Reserve Board is au- 
thorized to pass upon applications of 
state banks to become members of the 
Federal Reserve System under Section 
9 of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
provides that a state bank may make ap- 
plication to the board “under such rules 
and regulations as it may prescribe.” 
On November 7, 1923, the board laid 
down certain regulations, later revised, 
stating among other things that as a 
general principle, it would restrict the 
establishment of branches to the parent 
city or contiguous territory unless “pub- 
lic necessity and advantage render a 
departure from the principle necessary 


or desirable.” This policy, of course, 
applies only to state members, which 
constitute less than 10 per cent. of all 
state banks, and to those state banks 
which may enter the system in the fu- 
ture. Its practical effect is therefore 
limited. 

Now comes the McFadden Bill (for- 
merly H.R.8887, now H.R.2). This was 
introduced in February, 1924, and cre- 
ated a vast amount of discussion. It 
finally passed the House on January 
14, 1925, but failed to come to a vote 
in the Senate, being lost in the usual 
legislative jam at the end of the short 
session. 

The bill contains several features de- 
signed to improve the National Bank 
Act, which were pretty generally sup- 
ported and aroused no great amount 
of controversy. The real points of is- 
sue proved to be Sections 7, 8, and 9, 
relating to branch banking, particularly 
Section 9. In brief, the provisions of 
these three sections are as follows: °” 

Section 7. No state bank which here- 
after converts into a national bank 
shall retain any branches outside the 
parent bank’s city. 

Section 8. National banks may, upon 
application to the Comptroller, estab- 
lish branches within the home city in 
states which permit branch banking. 
In cities of between 25,000 and 50,000 
population, only one such branch may 
be maintained; and only two in cities 
of between 50,000 and 100,000. The 
term “branch” includes branches mak- 
ing loans as well as those which simply 
receive deposits and pay out money. 

Section 9. This amends th: led 
eral Reserve Act so that a sist. bank, 
before becoming a member of !he Fed- 
eral Reserve System, must relinquish 
all branches outside of the parent city. 
As in Section 8, state memler Lanis 
are prohibited from establishing state- 
wide branches in the future, and are 
subject to the same population restric- 
tions as national banks. State banks 
already members at the time of the 
passage of the bill are not required to 
relinquish their out-of-town branches. 

It will be observed that the policy 
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followed by recent Comptrollers, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s policy, and the 
provisions of the McFadden Bill, all 
tend in the same direction; i. e., they all 
try to equalize national and state banks 
in the matter of intra-city branch bank- 
ing, but tend to discourage state-wide 
branches. Not one of them, however, 
can actually prohibit state-wide branch 
banking on the part of state banks. This 
can be done by the. state legislatures 
only. The effect of Sections 7, 8, and 9 
of the McFadden Bill, then, would be to 
give national banks practically equal 
rights with state banks as regards intra- 
city branches; to prevent state banks 
coming into the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in the future from having branches 
outside the home city; and to keep state 
banks now members from establishing 
additional outside branches. The mat- 
ter of state-wide branches would not 
be finally settled, since national banks 
would still be prohibited from having 
such branches, while in certain states 
they could be maintained or added to by 
non-member state banks, and existing 
branches could be retained by state 
members. 


What is the Remedy? 


The inequalities in the present status 
of branch banking have been covered; 
the steps already taken to lessen these 
inequalities have been followed; and the 
bill which proposes to give national 
banks partial relief has been analyzed. 
Getting away from the controver- 
sial aspects of the problem for the 
moment, and looking at it from a de- 
tached viewpoint, the whole subject 
simmers down to the following propo- 
sition: National banks should be givem 
equal rights with state banks not only 
as to intra-city branches, but as to 
state-wide branches as well. In other 
words, the McFadden Bill should be 
amended to allow national banks to 
establish state-wide branches in states 
where this is, or may be, permitted by 
state law. 

In taking the above position, the 
writer assumes a neutral attitude on 
branch banking per se, not being con- 
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cerned with that phase of the question. 
This argument is based mainly upon the 
grounds of simple justice. After all, 
if national banks are going to be given 
equality with regard to one kind of 
branch banking, it seems only reason- 
able to give them equality with regard 
to the other kind of branch banking. 
If Congress is going to act at all, why 
not go the whole distance, rather than 
pass a half-measure? It may be ar- 
gued that the problems involved in 
city-wide branch banking demand im- 
mediate solution, while state-wide 
branches are now confined to a few 
states and the development of any real 
state-wide branch problem is so remote 
as to make present action unnecessary. 
The writer holds that the matter of 
state-wide branch banking is not so in- 
nocuous as to be thus lightly treated; 
but even admitting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that it is, does this in any way 
alter the fact that national banks are 
entitled to equality for reasons of or- 
dinary fairness and justice? Further- 
more, why not settle the question on an 
equitable basis now, while state-wide 
branch banking is still a relatively small 
matter, rather than wait until some fu- 
ture time when the situation may have 
become a good deal worse? There is 
a somewhat worn adage to the effect 
that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure; and it seems peculi- 
arly applicable to this question. It is 
not maintained that state-wide branch 
banking will necessarily show a rapid 
development in the near future. One 
can only say that it is not unlikely to 
do so, judging from the past few years, 
during which the number of such 
branches has nearly doubled; and that 
in any event, common sense requires 
a recognition of and preparation for 
the possibility of such a future devel- 
opment. . 

The solution which has just been 
considered is not a new one. It has 
been suggested from time to time, but 
has not been pushed very vigorously, 
perhaps because of the feeling that it 
might stir up so much opposition that 
no corrective legislation, even with ref- 
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erence to city-wide branches, could be 
passed. Admittedly, many objections 
could be found; but an analysis of these 
will show that they do not rest on firm 
ground. The more weighty objections 
will here be discussed, although lack 
of space prevents the consideration of 
all possible arguments. 


Popular Objections to State-wide 
Branches 


The most important point that would 
probably be raised against providing 
for state-wide branch banking under 
the National Bank Act is that this 
would mean a tacit approval of the 
theory of branch banking by the United 
States Government, thus encouraging a 
development along that line that would 
not otherwise occur. There seems to 
be a fear among many bankers that the 
branch banking system may become 
thoroughly established in the country; 
and the above argument is often 
coupled with the statement that the 
bankers of the United States are very 
generally opposed to state-wide branch 
banking. It might be asked how branch 
banking could develop to menacing pro- 
portions if the bankers of the country 
are opposed to it, inasmuch as it takes 
bankers to establish branch banks; but 
aside from this, would the increase in 
the number of state-wide branches un- 
der the proposed remedy be very much 
greater than under the present law? 
In the first place, this remedy would 
apply only to national banks in the 
eleven states now permitting state-wide 
branches, plus any additional states 
that might permit them in the future. 
Furthermore, if national banks in the 
eleven states concerned really wish to 
establish state-wide branches, they may 
do so now by converting into state 
banks. That is what some of them have 
done, and that is why they should be 
allowed to establish state-wide branches 
in the eleven states, if they so desire, 
without having to convert, with the con- 
sequent weakening of the National Bank 
System. If the national banks do not 
desire to establish such branches, they 


would be no more likely to do so under 
the proposed law than at present. 
Another argument is that under Sec- 
tion 9 of the McFadden Bill, the ex- 
tension of state-wide branches would 
be prohibited within the Federal Re- 
serve System, and thus the state-wide 
branch problem would be kept pretty 
much in status quo. As previously 
brought out, the bill provides that state 
banks applying for membership in the 
Federal Reserve System shall be re- 
quired to give up any branches outside 
of the parent city, and state banks now 
members shall not be allowed to 
establish any additional state-wide 
branches, although permitted to retain 
existing branches. There are several 
loop-holes in this proposition. In the 
first place, the very fact that state mem- 
bers would be allowed to keep existing 
state-wide branches would mean the 
perpetuation of the present inequality 
in those states where such branches are 
already scattered over a wide territory. 
The retaining of the “status quo” would 
mean the retaining of an unfair situa- 
tion. In the second place, Section 9 
in reality would not necessarily keep 
things about as they are. State mem- 
bers may withdraw from the reserve 
system on six months’ notice, and al- 
though the argument is frequently made 
that these banks would be unwilling to 
withdraw, owing to the loss of prestige, 
rediscount privileges, and so forth, there 
is no assurance that they would not 
leave the system if it came to the point 
where they had to choose between mem- 
bership and the extension of branch 
banking. As a matter of fact, at least 
one of the large state member banks 
having branches has stated that it has 
never made use of the rediscount privi- 
lege, and does not expect to do so. In 
the third place, the provision that ap- 
plying state banks must relinquish state- 
wide branches would tend effectually 
to keep such banks from applying for 
membership. A state bank wedded to 
the state-wide branch idea would un- 
doubtedly think twice before giving up 
its branches in order to enter the sys- 
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tem. This provision, therefore, might 
reduce the number of large state banks 
applying to enter the reserve system; 
and it must be admitted that such a 
contingency is not to be desired, inas- 
much as the advantages of membership 
have so far failed to induce any con- 
siderable number to become members. 


Absolute Equality Impossible 


It may also be said that other things 
are unequal as between national and 
state banks, and that it is impossible 
to put them on an absolute basis of 
equality. This is true. The McFadden 
Bill is aimed to correct these differences 
to some extent—for example, with re- 
gard to loans on real estate. But the 
branch banking question, with all of its 
future possibilities, so far overshadows 
all others that it is in a class by itself, 
and some action toward equalizing this 
particular situation is necessary. 

The matter of uniformity might be 
brought up. Under the proposed rem- 
edy, national banks in certain states 
would be given privileges not accorded 
to those in other states. But this seems 
necessary, and in fact the McFadden 
Bill as now constituted, by permitting 
national banks in twenty states to es- 
tablish city-wide branches, creates such 
a situation. Here again one gets back 
to the basic fact that in certain states, 
if a national bank wants to establish 
branches, it can do so by converting. 
Is there any practical difference 
between a national bank being denied 
the privilege accorded to another na- 
tional bank in some other state, or be- 
ing denied the privilege accorded to the 
same bank after it has converted into 
a state bank? 

It might be argued by state banks 
that national banks could build up 
large branch systems in states where 
this is legal, but where state banks 
have not availed themselves of their 


right. There would, of course, be noth- 
ing to keep state banks from creating 
branches in these states to meet such 
possible competition. Further, the dif- 
ficulty might be avoided by making the 
law effective say a year after passage, 
so as to give state legislatures time to 
abolish the branch banking privilege if 
they so desired. 

An objection which has already been 
mentioned is that the state-wide branch 
bank problem is not now in pressing 
need of solution, and if left alone, would 
probably work itself out gradually. 
This argument takes no account of the 
situation in certain states where it has 
already become serious. Apart from 
this, however, it may be granted that 
banking sentiment is now opposed to 
branch banking; but at the same time, 
we must recognize the possibility of a 
change in sentiment. One cannot know 
what future years will bring forth in 
this regard. Twenty years ago, Roose- 
velt was “busting the trusts” with the 
enthusiastic approval of the populace; 
now, the trend is toward consolidation 
and combination. The proposed rail- 
way mergers are an example. If public 
opinion is opposed to branch banking, 
it will doubtless not become country- 
wide; if there should be a change of 
feeling, it might become so. 


Conclusion 


In closing, let it be repeated that 
those provisions of the McFadden Bill 
not related to branch banking should 
be retained, and the branch banking 
sections should be revised so as to per- 
mit national banks to establish state- 
wide branches in states which now or 
hereafter authorize such branches, 
either by law or by administrative prac- 
tice, as long as the state law remains 
on the statute books. 


UE 
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toward standardization of this important form. In their general aspects the “Ford Uniform 
Invoice” and the above have much in common—both recognize identical needs for two zones and 
clarity of typography. General recognition of the need for uniformity in the invoices should 
automatically bring_about a popular choice and, as Mr. Kulas points out, the adoption of any 
uniform invoice by all industry would eliminate one of the most trying and expensive of business 


barnacles. 


Creeping Exxtravagances in Business* 
A Practical Man’s Viewpoint of a Little Leak Which Bulks Large 
By E. J. Kulas 


President The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland 


MONG the tendencies created by 
A the close competition peculiar to 
the moment is the tendency to- 
ward large production units as opposed 
to a multiplicity of smaller units. This 
is particularly apparent in the automo- 
bile industry where the process of elim- 
ination, purchase and amalgamation is 
working toward the centralization of 
automobile production. 

In the majority of instances, the prac- 
tical economies obtainable through a 
combination are more or less patent, but 
the writer’s several years of experience 
—not only in amalgamations but in in- 


dividual plants—has created a certain 
philosophy regarding the source of some 
of the profit leakage in business. 
Almost without exception, as a busi- 
ness increases in age and size, it accum- 
ulates a corresponding number of 
“barnacles” of extravagance, the ma- 
jority of which grow up around its ex- 
ecutives without their consent and in 
most cases without their knowledge. 
Only recently I was informed of a re- 
organization after which the pay roll 





*Reprinted from TRADE WINDS, monthly 
magazine of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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was reduced 20 per cent., yet the 
production per man increased by meas- 
urably more than that amount so that 
the net saving in labor charge was better 
than 40 per cent. Yet this is but one 
example of the barnacles which grad- 
ually creep up around a business which 
enjoys any particular size or history. 

In the majority of cases, however, 
the efficiency of the manufacturing or- 
ganization is under the direct personal 
supervision of one of the higher execu- 
tives and hence is likely to be of a high 
caliber. But in the office routine an 
astounding multiplicity of wastes are 
likely to grow up—descendents of times 
of prosperity which become apparent 
necessities and ultimately accepted prac- 
tices even in times of comparative ad- 
versity. 


Office Routine and the Average 
Executive 


The average executive is likely to be 
almost totally ignorant of office routine. 
Assistants, bureaus, departments, secre- 
taries, and a variety of useless furbe- 
lows creep up around him and become 
established and authenticated by prece- 
dent until to dislodge them becomes 
something of a task. 

I feel certain that if the nation were 
to nominate a given week as “Office Ef- 
ficiency Week” and if the executives of 
the nation were to devote this week to 
a cold-blooded investigation of “office 
barnacles,” the overhead account would 
be reduced by 10 per cent. or better. 

Only a few weeks ago, while in De- 
troit, one of these subtle yet debilitating 
office wastes—and its remedy—was 
brought graphically to my attention by 
F. H. Diehl, purchasing agent of the 
Ford Motor Company, and I present it 
here as a practical suggestion which will 
materially assist in ridding every office 
of the type of economic barnacle re- 
ferred to above. 

It is but natural that Mr. Diehl, inti- 
mately familiar as he is with office sys- 
tems and routines in addition to the 
larger phases of policy and purchasing, 


should develop what I personally be- 
lieve to be an outstanding economy of its 
type. 

Every reader knows what an “in- 
voice” is. Yet if I were to ask you what 
your invoices cost you per year, you 
would probably turn to your purchasing 
agent and ask for the printer’s bill. As 
a matter of fact, your invoices cost you 
many, many times the cost of the paper 
and printer’s ink in the labor charge 
involved in the production and handling 
of your outgoing and incoming invoices. 

Office practice varies somewhat, but 
should you ship today six items to one 
destination, each item applying on a 
different purchase order it is highly 
probable that you would make out six 
invoices, each containing some such data 
as the following: 


Date. 

Invoice number. 
Order number. 
Name of purchaser. 
Address of purchaser. 
Shipped to. 
Shipped from. 

Fr. ©. 5. 

Terms. 

Shipped via. 
Shipper’s order. 
Quantity. 

Package number. 
Description. 

Unit price. 

Amount. 


Thus, if you ship me six orders today, 
the probabilities are that six invoices 
would pass through the hands of a 
varied number of people in your plant 
with a duplication of the vast majority 
of the labor cost required by each in- 
voice. 

And then what happens to these six 
invoices when they come into the pur- 
chaser’s plant? Probably he places on 
them a large rubber stamp half oblit- 
erating most of the material on the in- 
voice, and this stamp bears some such 
terminology as the following, for the 
approval of the various departments 
concerned : 
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UNIFORM INVOICE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


acmer or THe 
MATERIALS MANUFACTURED 


GOES HERE 





INVOICE NO 
DATE 





FOR CUSTOMER'S USE 








*.°. &. 
This space reserved for address, permits the use of 
so. ( window envelopes, thus saving the time to address —— 
\ for the purpose of mailing. | epenewn 












































| RECEIVAL 
SHIPPED TO > - re a ae en iii CALCULATIONS 
SHIPPED FROM 
F.0.8 ADJUSTMENT — 
TERMS AUDITED 
SHIPPED VIA CAR . — 
cusToMEn’s ‘SHIPPERS aan ] —— DESCRIPTION UNIT PRICE AMOUNT 
osama tocol 
1. Cehtralisation of shipping data. Captions within this 
block subject te WR tion cen Cus- 
2. po keg ina! mage | deuce eg ne a t “ le. 
3. Na es r- “ shifts making for| inge to ht particu 2. Elimindtes Customes’e-use of 
P business involved. er a A a ee ae sticker 
4. Fis th for C ’s Order riders| with possibly loss of 
imber pe ie all edie ednsolidated 
ling—thaf, is, ree wed for 2 P, ds defacing invoice and 
ann oblitetating importpnt data. 





appear on one invpice. This 
ill reduce pppers to be handled by 
ty-five per cent af least for 
ipper and Customer. 


Size 


While a uniform invoice should be te letter size (84° x 11°), the length 
may be oatied to 7" uzon 


the aulaber of ems usually billed. 


If desirable, the entire form may be printed the long way| of 
the sheet. 


t can be used on any type of billing or machine. 


The development of a form of this type is the result of several years’ study, but the results 
accruing from its use are ample repayment. The “Ford Uniform Invoice,” designed by F. H. 
Diehl of the Ford Motor Company reduces the labor expenses both on incoming and outgoing 
invoices by at least 25 per cent., if not more. The spacing has been worked out with manufacturers 
of billing machines and typewriters. One large manufacturer said, “The idea is a splendid one. 
Its adoption will mean a tremendous saving of time and dollars. We are going to request our 
suppliers to adopt this uniform invoice.”” This comment is typical of many such. The economies 
latent in this form have been the reason for its adoption by a large number of manufacturers. 





























Terms. until checking the invoice becomes a 
Account number. job for a “blind reader” at the Dead 
O. K. to pay. 

T 4 Letter Office. 

ransportation O. K. . ie 

Receipt acknowledged. In the production of these six in- 
Calculations checked. voices at least 30 per cent. of the work 
Adjustments. is duplicated and hence wasted. In the 
Final audit. receipt and approval the confusion in 


size, form, terminology and typograph- 

These six semi-mutilated invoices ical appearance adds a needless labor 
then start traveling through the plant in charge of at least another 25 per cent. 
conjunction with a large number of Yet this system of complications, 
other invoices of varied size with the duplications and multiplications con- 
date, order number and other materia] tinues unchecked. In terms of dollars 
spattered over each in a different place and cents in your plant, you will find 
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that the needless intricacy and lack of 
uniformity of the invoice item alone runs 
into figures which are likely to prove 
astounding. It is one of the barnacles 
of business requiring united action and 
the same type of unification and stand- 
ardization which is savings millions of 
dollars in other phases of manufac- 
turing. 


Saving Duplication of Effort 
F. H. Diehl of the Ford Motor Com- 


pany has devised a uniform invoice 
which means a saving of a substantial 
percentage of the effort formerly em- 
ployed in advising customers of their 
purchases. Explanatory replica of this 
invoice is given in the accompanying 
illustration. Instead of addressing the 
customer six times for his six purchases 
and introducing the form each time into 
the machine, and multiplying every 
operation by six thereafter, this form 
reduces it to one operation and permits 
the listing of all items purchased on a 
given day with the customer’s order 
number and without duplication of such 
items as the date, the customer’s name, 
shipping directions, terms, etc. 

The centralization of this informa- 
tion and its placement on the invoice 
favors all billing equipment and sim- 
plifies the operation of writing to the 
irreducible minimum. There is a four- 
item saving in the writing alone; four 
more are saved in the papers handled for 
the posting against stock ledgers. Four 
items are saved in posting to the general 
ledger and sales record. 

But the selfish arguments for a uni- 
form invoice do not alone stop with the 
saving in the creation of your invoice. 
Were all your incoming invoices uni- 
form—as suggested by Mr. Diehl’s uni- 
form invoice—your saving would be 
even equal or greater in the department 
of receipts, purchasing and bookkeeping. 

For example, in Mr. Diehl’s uniform 
invoice you are passing on to your cus- 
tomer a condensed form which means 
the same kind of saving in his organ- 
ization as in yours. You reserve a 


definite space for your customer’s use— 
a space clear of any other information, 
a space for any data he may wish to 
affix in his method of checking or ap- 
proving. In short, through the opera- 
tion of Mr. Diehl’s invoice your cus- 
tomer begins to save on your order at 
the moment your invoice is received in 
his (or your own) mailing department. 
It’s a sales service and effects econo- 
mies for both buyer and seller. 

Instead of handling six or more 
papers for six orders or more, only one 
paper is handled. The distribution of 
this paper to the purchasing department, 
to the respective ledger clerks, depart- 
ment heads and otherwise, represents a 
similar saving and so on into the dis- 
bursing units and the posting to ledgers. 

Throughout, instead of a multiplicity 
of ill-assorted sheets of varied sizes and 
shapes, whose data are half obliterated 
by the necessity of placing various ap- 
proval stamps thereon, there is but a 
single sheet, or at most a great reduc- 
tion in the number of invoices, each one 
of which is uniform in every detail so 
that checking, posting and listing be- 
comes not a tedious labor but the rapid 
operation which characterizes use of an 
old and familiar form whose every de- 
tail is constant and unchanging. 

Of course, the form as shown would 
necessitate certain changes for the in- 
dividual business insofar as the column 
headings are concerned, although the 
top half would seem to be requisite for 
every business. 


Advantages of the Uniform Invoice 


Mr. Diehl’s form has the following 
substantial advantages. It permits 
maximum speed and accuracy, since it 
centralizes all shipping data and gives 
a continuous writing space with natural 
carriage shifts for the typist. Further- 
more, it gives a fixed column for the 
customer’s order number, permitting a 
consolidated billing. In other words, it 
permits you to list all shipments for any 
single day, regardless of their order 
number, on a single invoice, thus re- 
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ducing papers to be handled by both 
shipper and customer by at least 25 
per cent. 

In addition it reserves and centralizes 
the space for accepted headings for the 
customer’s approval notations, thus 
eliminating the use of the customer’s 
rubber stamp and sticker riders, with 
possible loss of riders, obliteration of 
invoice and confusion which unavoidably 
appears in the present day hit-or-miss 
method of invoicing, owing to the oblit- 
eration or defacement of important data. 

In addition to the features mentioned, 
you will note that space is reserved for 
the address in such a manner as to 
permit the use of a window envelope, 
thus saving the necessity of addressing 
an envelope in addition to the other very 
major saving accruing through the use 
of such a standard form. 

Mr. Diehl’s invoice gives ample room 
for the comparatively small latitude in 
terminology required by manufacturing 
industries through change in column 
headings as shown on the sample illus- 
trated herewith. 

The Association of Purchasing 
Agents has likewise developed a sug- 
gested uniform invoice form, which is 
not without substantial advantages, al- 
though the writer frankly. prefers Mr. 
Diehl’s suggestion feeling, however, 
that the universal adoption of even an 


ay 


approximately correct universal invoice 
would eliminate one of the most trying 
and expensive business barnacles which 
has grown up out of nowhere, yet levies 
a tribute running well over six figures 
each year upon the American consumer, 
through needless duplication of work in 
the creation of the invoice and in its 
checking, with the resulting confusion, 
misunderstanding and disputes which 
inevitably arise therefrom. 

Needless to say, neither the Ford 
Motor Company nor Mr. Diehl receive 
or expect to receive any royalty on the 
acceptance of their suggestion. Mr. 
Diehl contributes it to the manufactur- 
ing public much as a physician would 
contribute a cure for consumption, and 
I am not so sure but what Mr. Diehl 
has placed his finger upon one of the 
consumptive parts of American busi- 
ness in putting forth this substantial 
remedy for dry rot of wasted effort and 
expense which is now involved in the 
creation and checking of the invoices of 
the American business house. 

I would court an expression of opinion 
from my fellow executives in the man- 
ufacturing field regarding Mr. Diehl’s 
invoice and its application to their in- 
dustries, since I am glad to enlist myself 
in the endeavor to eradicate this very 
substantial source of waste and irrita- 
tion. 








tion; frequently it is the public. 








‘THERE are always two sides to great questions. Frequently 

it is the laboring man who is abused; frequently the corpora- 
Laws governing corporations are 
sometimes too liberal and sometimes too harsh. What the public 
needs is knowledge of the facts—Elbert H. Gary. 
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The Power of Small Things 
By Richard W. Saunders 


HE Queen’s palace at Amsterdam 

was years ago the burgomaster’s 

building where commerce and the 
law courts held sway. The doorway 
to each room was decorated with sym- 
bols indicating what particular function 
was performed therein. 

Over the entrance to one, in sculp- 
tured form, were portrayed ledgers and 
books of account, chests and other simi- 
lar emblems of business. Running 
around and through these and busily 
engaged gnawing here and there was a 
host of rats. The room was that of 
the bankruptcy court. 

On the power of small things to 
break down the strongest structure, 
there is little need to enlarge. It ap- 
plies not only to business but to all 
the affairs of life. The little traits of 
weakness that develop and break the 
strongest character; the first drinks 
that end in drunkenness; the first pecu- 
lations that end in great defalcations; 
the first bitter words that end in divorce 
and the breaking up of the home, all 
seem little and trifling enough at the 
time but oft repeated, develop into a 
habit that can have but a sad ending. 
The repetition of little things grows 
into a tyranny over us. Even as our 
bodies are made up of innumerable 
atoms, so are our actions made up of 
little habits and our minds of little 
thoughts. 

Some time ago the papers had an 
article about grasshoppers stopping a 
railroad train. They covered the rails 
so deep and so far that the wheels, be- 
coming slippery, were unable to grasp 
the rails and the train could not pro- 
ceed. 

Fortunately, if the power of small 
things has a bad side, it also has a good 
one and in fact, builds men as often 
as the reverse, or let us hope more often. 
By directing one’s thoughts and deeds 


into right channels, as the water of 
streams is joined together to turn the 
mill wheels, so can one’s power for good 
be steadily increased. 

It is upon the presentation of the 
little things that govern us, that the 
world’s estimate of our character is 
based. Some time ago there was a large 
defalcation in a certain bank. The three 
possible suspects were men beyond re- 
proach. Finally, just as he was about 
to despair, the auditor found where one 
of the three, months before, had stolen 
a trifling sum. “Straws show how the 
wind blows” says an old maxim. 

Another adage, quoted by Franklin is, 
“Save the pennies and the dollars will 
take care of themselves.” The family 
budget books which are coming more 
and more into general use, show that 
people are beginning to appreciate this 
axiom and put it to practical use. 
There is a sad but certain value in re- 
viewing our expenditures of the past. 


_But how much more value lies in our 


forecasting, even in great detail, what 
we shall allow our expenditures of the 
future to be.. Many who do this fail of 
their expected result because they do 
not go into sufficient detail. The word 
“miscellaneous” is an old and pernicious 
offender and should almost be barred 
from the language of accounts as a 
criminal. 

In an old bank building, where the 
floors and joints had numerous crevices, 
whenever a teller dropped a coin it was 
customary to say, “Down the rat-hole.” 
A wise planning, a stoppage of the 
crevices, and a careful consideration 
of the tendency of little thoughts and 
actions will almost certainly ensure a 
life well spent and full of happiness. 
They bring prosperity and a reputation 
for probity and good judgment that 
may well make their possessor a proud 
and honored man. 
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Mid-Continent A. B. 


A. Trust Conference 


Marks Step Forward in Trust 
Co-operation 


National and State Bank and Trust Company Divisions of 
A. B. A. Participate in Interesting Discussions 


NE of the distinguishing fea- 

tures of the American Bankers 

Association Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference, held in St. Louis, Mo., De- 
cember 11 and 12, was that the meeting 
was participated in by the National 
Bank Division and the State Bank 
Division as well as the Trust Company 
Division. “From the standpoint of the 
association,” said Oscar Wells, presi- 
dent of the A. B. A., “this means 
writing a new chapter of co-operation 
among the divisions.” 

Two papers were presented before 
the conference on the subject of 
“Executors and Administrators;” one 
by William C. Barber, trust officer First 
National Bank, Joliet, Illinois; and the 
other by Frederick Vierling, vice-presi- 
dent Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Barber traced in 
great detail the appointment, functions, 
duties, and responsibilities of executors 
and administrators, as governed by the 
laws of Illinois, concluding that, “if 
acting as executor or administrator, we 
continually bear in mind that we are 
only officers and servants of the court 
that makes our appointment, and with 
that thought in mind are careful to fol- 
low the orders of the court and the 
directions laid down in the statutes of 
our respective states, we can find sat- 
isfactory and compensatory service in 
acting as executors and administrators.” 

Mr. Vierling’s address consisted 
chiefly of a series of experiences. He 
related how his company had been 
named executor under a will and 
authorized to sell real estate. Of four 
pieces, two were sold, but the widow 
refused to join in the sale of the other 
two pieces. After the death of the 
widow, the family brought suit against 
the company for not selling the real 
estate, charging negligence. The com- 


pany was sustained in the Probate 
Court and in the Circuit Court, but was 
adjudged guilty of negligence by the 
Supreme Court, upon appeal. Such a 
situation, he pointed out, could have 
been avoided, had the company been 
appointed trustee with power to sell, in- 
stead of executor. 

Illustrating the necessity for fiducia- 
ries’ modifying the deeds they use in 
conveying property, he told how his 
company had adopted in its deeds the 
phrase “grant and sell” instead of the 
customary “grant, bargain and sell,” 
which latter phrase, according to a 
Missouri statute, implies certain war- 
ranties. After selling a homestead 
property, giving title with this sort of 
a deed, the company was later called 
upon by the husband of the woman who 
bought it to make good for a flaw in the 
title. In this case the company was 
able to show how the words referred to 
above conveyed to the buyer all the 
title to the property which the company 
had, but implied no warranty. 

He also urged executors to watch out 
for such unusual situations as where 
taxes have become a lien while the 
testator was still living, but have been 
overlooked; where property is devised 
subject to a mortgage, but where the 
mortgagee presents his note to be paid 
out of the estate; and where a devisee 
has received real property, collected the 
income and used it, and it subsequently 
occurs that some of the real estate or 
income therefrom must be used to sat- 
isfy debts against the estate. For all 
these, he pointed out methods by which 
the difficulties could be avoided. 


Suggestions to Facilitate Management 
of Estates 


John C. Mechem, vice-president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, in 
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his address, “Practical Suggestions to 
Facilitate Management of Estates in 
Production of Income,” described the 
major difficulties in the management of 
estates as: 

1. The maintenance of an immediate- 
ly available market record of every se- 
curity in every trust, with a history of 
the issuing concern. This can be done 
by listing on a card the details of the 
security, and then entering the market 
price of the security at periodic in- 
tervals, so that any fluctuation in the 
general price trend will be discovered. 
Information about the company—bal- 
ance sheets, etc.—can be kept in a 
folder. 

2. The expeditious investment of 
trust funds under the direction of the 
senior officers. This can be done by an 
investment committee meeting _ bi- 
monthly, at which time it is furnished 
by the statistical department with an 
analysis of the securities already in the 
trust; an extract from the power of 
investment, showing whether the in- 
vestment is statutory, discretionary, or 
specific; the distribution of the income 
to beneficiaries, and the beneficiaries’ 
other income; the beneficiaries’ income 
tax rate if invested in taxable securi- 
ties; income necessary from a taxable 
security to make it preferable to a tax 
exempt; former purchases for the trust; 
preliminary recommendations; and a 
list of available securities. This re- 
sults eventually in building up a list of 
securities which have been investigated 
and found suitable, and makes the work 
easier as it grows. 

3. The watching of these securities. 
This is the place, in Mr. Mechem’s 
opinion, where trust companies are 
most vulnerable. Periodic review of 
the securities by the investment com- 
mittee, after it has disposed of funds 
available for investment, will remedy 
the neglect which so often prevails. 

4. The retention of securities already 
in the estate, but not strictly trust in- 
vestments. Mr. Mechem favored the 
retention of the sound preferred stocks 
and investment common stocks, to 
sweeten the yield. The “cats and 
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dogs,” however, should be disposed of 
in the most feasible manner. 

5. The disposition of securities of a 
concern either approaching or having 
arrived at receivership. The first duty 
of the trustee is to make a thorough 
investigation of the situation of the in- 
dustry and the condition of the par- 
ticular company. The question then is 
one of business judgment—whether to 
participate or not in a re-organization 
plan, or whether to operate the com- 
pany or liquidate it. The trustee 
should, however, insofar as possible, 
avoid positive action. 

6. The disposition of securities in a 
closely held corporation where there is 
no public market for the securities. In 
some cases the trustee can arouse 
enough interest in the company to make 
a market in the securities by sacrificing 
an initial block, and making the com- 
pany and its earnings known. In other 
cases, refinancing plans may be worked 
out. An example was cited of where 
the trustee inherited less than a ma- 
jority interest in a concern with about 
a dozen stockholders. The holder of 
the largest interest was financially un- 
able to take it over, so the trust com- 
pany financed him in acquiring all the 
other outstanding stock. When he and 
the trust company owned all the stock, 
the company’s building was sold, he took 
back a long time lease, and with the 
proceeds of the sale retired the stock 
held by the trust company. 

7. The management of a concern in 
which the testator owned a controlling 
interest, and was active in the manage- 
ment. After ascertaining the facts about 
the business, four courses are open: 
to sell it as a going concern, consoli- 
date it with another concern of similar 
nature, liquidate it, or continue its 
operation. The first is the most de- 
sirable, but least often practicable. 
Consolidation also is rarely possible. 
If there is any question as_ be- 
tween liquidation and operation, it is 
well to liquidate, if it can be done with- 
out too great loss, for the way of 
operation is long and hard. If it is de- 
cided to operate, the company should 
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announce that fact vigorously to the 
community in general, put a man in 
charge in whom it has absolute confi- 
dence, and let him run it, with all the 
assistance the bank can give. 


Difficulties of Trusteeship Under 
Corporate Mortgages 


C. Alison Scully, second vice-presi- 
dent National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, in describing the difficul- 
ties of a “Trustee Under Corporate 
Mortgages” said: 

“There is nothing sensational or 
heroic in the duties of trusteeship under 
a corporate mortgage. There are no 
‘human interest’ experiences to be fea- 
tured in the sensational headlines of the 
newspapers. The general public regards 
the trustee of a corporation mortgage 
without sympathetic concern, and is as 
indifferent to the full performance of 
duty as it is to the work of a steam 
dredge or the schedule of commuters’ 
trains. Smooth and easy operation is 
expected. Anything short of perfec- 
tion is the object of complaint and crit- 
icism.” 

He laid considerable emphasis on the 
preliminary negotiations, stating that 
while a trust company is not required 
to investigate too fully the enterprises 
for which it acts as trustee, neverthe- 
less, in case of default, the trustee is 
more or less discredited. Once the 
business has been shown to be desirable, 
it is important that the negotiations 
prior to the execution of the mortgage 
be comprehensive and thorough, so that 
the interests of the trustee may not later 
be placed in jeopardy. Both corpora- 
tion and trustee should have their own 
counsel. The work of the lawyers 
should be supplemented by the experi- 
ence of the trust officer. Great care 
should be taken to see that the trustee 
does not stand sponsor for the intrinsic 
value of the security behind the bonds. 
Counsel should make certain that the 
bonds are in negotiable form. When the 
mortgage is completed, the counter- 
parts should be examined to see that all 
the originals conform and that the 


proper revenue stamps are affixed. 
Finally, the mortgage must be recorded. 


Trusteeship of Estates 


In discussing “Trusteeship of Es- 
tates” Frank N. Bancroft, trust officer 
of the Colorado National Bank, Den- 
ver, Colorado, called attention to the 
fact that while executors and adminis- 
trators are essentially liquidators of 
estates, trustees are conservators of 
them, making it possible for men and 
women to extend the period of their 
usefulness beyond their allotted three 
score and ten years. This may be done 
by means of the living or voluntary 
trust, the testamentary trust, the court 
trust, and the life insurance trust, all 
of which he described, going into some 
detail as to the liabilities of trustees 
under these various forms, and conclud- 
ing that “it is of the utmost importance 
that the corporate trustee keep in close 
touch with the lawyer and the law mak- 
ing bodies of our country in order to 
ward off the dangers that come from 
hasty and ill-advised decisions of courts 
construing existing laws, and from un- 
considered property rights.” 


Getting New Business 


“New Business—How to Get It” was 
the subject of an address by Allan B. 
Cook, assistant vice-president: of the 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The merchandising campaign of 
the trust department, he said, must 
begin with a careful and complete sur- 
vey of the market. 

“The next question with which the 
trust officer is faced is how and where 
can he find the names of people of 
means. The answer is that the usual 
sources should be consulted. The city 
directory or the records of the local 
Chamber of Commerce will show in 
most cities and towns not only the 
names of the large corporations, but 
also the names of the chief executives 
of such companies. Similar lists can 
be obtained from professional sources 
with respect to doctors, dentists, min- 
isters, and various types of engineers. 
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The local blue book, or social register 
contains the names of persons who are 
socially prominent in any community, 
most of whom have money. It is a 
simple matter to segregate the widows 
and bachelor women, if this particular 
group is required for purposes of the 
campaign. Furthermore, there is in 
every town and city a group of retired 
business men who are so prosperous that 
work for them is no longer a necessity. 
Club lists and a list such as McCutcheon 
prepares for certain territories should 
be scanned whenever they are avail- 
able.” 

With this list, wills are the easiest 
things to sell. Next to wills, insurance 
trusts are likely to interest the greatest 
number of people. Much harder to sell 
are the living trust and the special 
purpose trust. Hardest of all is the 
corporate trust, for the field is so 
limited. 

“The best method of attracting public 
interest to the service of the trust de- 
partment,” said Mr. Cook, “involves 
a complete advertising campaign, con- 
sisting of from four to six advertise- 
ments in local newspapers, referring to 
a booklet which is being distributed 
either generally or on request, such ad- 
vertisements to be followed by letters 
amplifying the newspaper copy. 

“While newspapers and other ad- 
vertising mediums do part of the job 
of seeking new business, the chief 
function of such advertising is to pre- 
pare the ground for a solicitor to call 
in person, during the six months’ period 
which such campaigns usually cover. 

“The solicitor, when talking to the 
prospective customer, calls his attention 
to the unusual features of the trust de- 
partment operations. In every case 
stress is laid upon the fact that the 
securities analysis division, composed of 
a group of experts, spends all of its 
time making recommendations with re- 
spect to the investment of trust 
funds. If the recommendations of the 
securities analysis division are ap- 
proved, they are sent to the executive 
committee, which is the final court of 
authority. The final decision, when 
made, represents the unanimous opinion 


of approximately twenty people, as op- 
posed to the judgment of the individual 
trustee. Furthermore, trust department 
funds are never raided for the benefit 
of the bond department or the bank 
as a whole when investments are made. 
Trust investments are made entirely on 
their merit.” 


Community Trusts 


In discussing “The Trust Company 
and The Community Trust,” Frank D. 
Loomis, secretary of the Chicago Com- 
munity Trust, gave the threefold aspect 
of the community trust: 

1. The community aspect of accumu- 
lating and conserving trust funds for 
charitable and educational purposes. 

2. The individual aspect of giving the 
man or woman of small means an op- 
portunity to contribute with all the 
safeguards of conservatism and flexibil- 
ity to the common good. 

3. The bank aspect of enlarging the 
principle of corporate trusteeship. 

The last named is of particular in- 
terest to bankers. But the value of the 
community trust to banks is not direct, 
but in its collateral results—in that it 
brings people of means to the trust com- 
pany, and may bring their personal 
trust business in time. 

In discussing the question of a single 


trustee or multiple trustees, Mr. Loomis ° 


said, “The community trust offers its 
services to the community as a com- 
munity-wide charitable enterprise. It 
calls itself a community trust operated 
not for profit. If, in the face of such 
a claim the community trust were to 
use its influence in favor of and for the 
profit of some one commercial institu- 
tion against all others in the community, 
would it not be denying the very things 
which it most insistently professes? 
That, it seems to me, is the fundamental 
answer to the question whether the com- 
munity trusts will eventually have mul- 
tiple or single trustees. They must 
operate on an impartial basis, giving 
equal opportunity to all trust companies 
to participate in the business, or they 
will cease to operate at all.” 
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Investment Bankers Association 
Convention 


Blue Sky Laws Much Discussed—Giant Power in Pennsylvania 
Opposed—Tax Reduction Demanded—Educational Program 
Described—Ray Morris Made New President 


T the fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America held at 

St. Petersburg, Florida, December 
7-11, 1925, many of the most valuable 
discussions presented were in the re- 
ports of the various committees of the 
association. Like the A. B. A., the I. 
B. A. held three general sessions, ad- 
dressed, respectively by the retiring 
president, Thomas N. Dysart; by E. H. 
H. Simmons, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange on “The Stock 
Exchange and American Banking;” 
and by W. S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company on “Significant Facts in Our 
Economic Progress.” Unlike the A. 
B. A., however, the I. B. A. conven- 
tion has no divisional meetings. The 
material which would be covered in 
such meetings is presented in the com- 
mittee reports. 

It had been feared that the decision 
that the delegate from each investment 
house at the convention must be a mem- 
ber of the firm would reduce the at- 
tendance. However, it seemed to have 
the reverse effect in an attendance of 
almost 1000, making this one of the 
largest conventions the association has 
held. 


Are Blue Sky Laws Fulfilling 
Their Purpose? 


The present status of blue sky laws 
came in for a good deal of discussion 
during the convention in various ad- 
dresses and reports. The chief con- 
cern seemed to be to make the blue 
sky laws more protective to investors, 
and less annoying to investment bank- 
ers. Thomas N, Dysart, retiring presi- 
dent of the association, first brought 
up the matter in his address, with the 
following comments: 


RAY MORRIS 


Member of the firm of Brown Bros. & Co., New 
York, recently elected president of the 
Investment Bankers Association. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give an ade- 
quate and correct representation of the blue 
sky law situation. The state blue sky com- 
missioners are capable, conscientious, hard- 
working officials. They perform an invalu- 
able service in protecting the public and in 
furthering opportunity for a broader and 
more practicable application of thrift 
through the public’s investing in sound se- 
curities of honest enterprises offered by 
trustworthy bankers, and for this reason, 
deserve the commendation and support of 
the entire community. The only question 
that may be raised is whether the real pur- 
pose of the blue sky laws has not been lost 
sight of. It does not seem to be clear in 
the minds of either the makers or the admin- 
istrators of some of the laws whether the 
purpose of the law is to protect the public 
from fraud and deception, or whether it is 
to try to do the impossible, to eliminate the 
inherent risks that naturally exist in every 
business enterprise, just as they unavoid- 
ably exist in every human activity. 

In this respect certain tendencies are 
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especially noticeable. One is the requiring 
of a vast amount of detailed information on 
sound securities of absolute honesty, put 
out by companies of unquestioned strength 
and character, and offered by bankers of 
the highest integrity. Such requirements 
frequently cause much work and expense 
to the companies issuing the securities and 
to the bankers distributing them. Such 
expense, work, and delays are needless and 
wasteful. The purpose of the blue sky 
law is to stop the crook, not to hamper 
honest capable men in honest essential busi- 
ness. In all cases the bankers are faced 
with a great amount of detail work in 
making their applications to the commis- 
sions, and are obliged to assign a part of 
their force to this work alone. It is not, 
however, right for the blue sky laws and 
their administrations to take an additional 
heavy toll of the reputable investment 
bankers, or to put them on the defense to 
show that they and the honest businesses, 
whose honest securities they sell, are not 
themselves crooks. 

Investment banking houses maintain ex- 
pensive organizations to determine the 
trustworthiness of the securities they sell to 
the public. It is proper that the states 
should likewise maintain organizations to 
thwart and punish those who would deceive 
and rob their citizens. In this work the 
states have a large and difficult task, one 
that needs all the thought and energy the 
blue sky commissions can give to it. It 
is, therefore, a doubly useless waste when a 
blue sky administration spends time and 
effort in needless and costly investigation 
of honest securities at heavy expense to 
reputable companies and bankers. 


Wendell Suggests Remedial Measures 


Barrett Wendell, Jr., chairman of 
the Securities Law Committee devoted 
the whole of his report to the blue sky 
law situation. This was the most care- 
ful and valuable’ discussion of the 
matter in the convention, though it 
came up in a number of the other 
reports. 

The report began with the original 
blue sky law, which, it held, was in- 
tended to be a _ simple prohibitive 
statute drawn to bar the sale of worth- 
less securities in a given state. To do 
this intelligently, the state has to be 
given the right to demand certain in- 
formation concerning new enterprises 
floating securities. Alongside of this 
regulation of the security grew up the 
idea that the man selling the security 
must be regulated, and laws requiring 


the registration or licensing of dealers 
in securities were passed. The regula- 
tion of both securities and dealers has 
to be carried out through a commission 
of men. It is here that the difficulty 
arises. Often the commission forgets 
the real purpose of the blue sky law 
(to prevent fraudulent security issues), 
and considers all security dealers are 
dishonest until proved otherwise. 
Again, the regulations of the commission 
are sometimes so onerous, or the amount 
of information required so great where 
there is no provision for preliminary 
approval that an issue of securities is 
shut out of some states for so long 
that it is all sold in other states. For 
example, an issue may be excluded 
from a state because it is called a 
debenture bond, and the commission 
holds that the term “bond” cannot be 
used in the title of an issue unless it 
is secured by a mortgage. Issues have 
been shut out because the commissioner 
refused to set up any machinery under 
which securities not qualified for sale 
in the state may be qualified. 

This situation is due, said the re- 
port, partly to the blue sky laws them- 
selves, many of them being so poorly 
drafted that the resulting ambiguous 
clauses are constantly causing trouble. 
The lack of uniformity of the laws is 
also a great burden. It is almost 
equally due to the administration of 
the laws. The men selected to enforce 
them have not had clearly in mind 
the proper functions of the investment 
banker. Too often their attitude to- 
ward the investment bankers is that 
of the prosecuting attorney. They do 
not understand the great pains the in- 
vestment houses take to make sure that 
the securities they issue are sound and 
safe. 

To remedy this situation, some have 
suggested .a Federal blue sky statute. 
This might have been practicable 
twenty years ago, before the states had 
legislated on the matter, but it is very 
unlikely now that they would allow one 
commission at Washington to take over 
their work. Unless they did so, such 
a Federal law would only impose an 
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additional burden on securities of a 
national character. 

Instead, the committee recommended 
that the effort should be made to co- 
operate with the various commissioners 
and states in the effort to achieve 
further uniformity in legislation on this 
subject; that there should also be co- 
operation with the commissioner on 
the problems of administration, for the 
purpose of standardizing the regula- 
tions and requirements for information 
of the various commissions; and that 
each local group should designate some 
one to deal with blue sky matters and 
to keep in touch with the national se- 
curities law committee. Such a policy 
will eventually convince the public and 
the securities commissions that invest- 
ment bankers are as much interested 
as any legislator or any administrator 
in seeing that ignorant and unsuspecting 
persons are not preyed upon by the 
crooked promoter and fraudulent dealer. 


Norton Opposes Giant Power in 
Pennsylvania 


As the opening of the second session 
of the convention a report on the giant 
power situation in Pennsylvania by R. 
E. Norton which was not on the pro- 
gram, was read. The report called at- 
tention to the Giant Power Report, 
issued by the State of Pennsylvania in 
February, 1925, suggesting the estab- 
lishment of giant power stations of 
about 500,000 kilowatts capacity each 
at the mouth of mines in western Penn- 
sylvania. The energy was to be trans- 
mitted over the state via high tension 
lines, and distributed through the local 
systems whose generating capacity 
would be used for standby or intermit- 
tent service. A common pool of power 
was to be created and the electric power 
business separated into three branches; 
generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion. No corporation was to be allowed 
to do more than one of these three kinds 
of business. 

This proposal, said Mr. Norton’s re- 
port, is based on an economic fallacy; 
viz., it depends on a net fuel cost, due 
to the efficient marketing of by-products 

5 


and residue from the coal consumed by 
the giant power stations. There is no 
assurance that this profitable utiliza- 
tion of by-products could be done regu- 
larly. Instead, their utilization would 
depend on business conditions. Such a 
dependence would take away one of the 
factors of the stability of public utility 
corporations and their securities. They 
would once more be at the mercy of 
industrial conditions. 

The prohibition of one corporation 
from engaging in more than one of the 
three kinds of electric power busi- 
ness; namely, generation, transmission 
and distribution, would disintegrate 
most of the great power utilities in 
Pennsylvania with consequent disas- 
trous effects on the securities of these 
companies. The abandonment of exist- 
ing stations except for standby or in- 
termittent use would also have this ef- 
fect—in addition to being uneconomic. 

The dangers of this situation have 
been perceived, and the plan is being 
combatted by the electric utility in- 
dustry, the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Bond 
Club of Philadelphia. The investment 
bankers, also have an interest in this. 

After hearing this report, the conven- 
tion adopted the following resolution: 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Secre- 
tary of this association be instructed to 
forward to the executive secretary of the 
American Bankers Association copies of 
the 1925 report of the Special Giant Power 
Committee, together with copies of an analy- 
sis of the so-called giant power schemes by 
Charles Penrose, with the request that such 
copies be transmitted to the president of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Changes in Federal Taxation Advocated 


The Committee on Federal Taxation 
presented a long report on the present 
Federal tax system, with the comment 
that “the outlook for a further sizable 
reduction of Federal taxes is particu- 
larly bright.” The gist of the report 
is summarized in the five recommenda- 
tions made by the committee before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
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House of Representatives, which rec- 
ommendations demanded: 


1. The reduction of the rates of the in- 
dividual income tax to the point where the 
combined surtax and normal tax will not 
exceed 25 per cent. in order that tax avoid- 
ance may cease and funds seeking invest- 
ment may be attracted into productive 
business rather than tax exempt securities. 

2. The repeal of the Federal estate and 
gift taxes, upon the ground that death taxes 
should be left to the several states and that 
such levies should be used by the Federal 
Government only in times of war emer- 
gencies. 

3. The elimination of both items of capital 
gains and capital losses for the purposes of 
the income tax, pursuant to the resolution 
adopted by the association at the last annual 
meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio. 

4. The exemption of the interest on bonds, 
notes and other obligations of American 
corporations held by non-resident aliens 
from the application of the United States 
income tax when the country of which such 
non-resident alien is a citizen or subject in 
like cases extends reciprocal rights to citi- 
zens of the United States. 

5. The repeal of the provisions of the 
present law for publicity of the amount of 
tax paid by every taxpayer. 


Expansion in Real Estate Securities 


Field 


H. N. Gottlieb of S. W. Straus & 
Co., New York, chairman of the Real 
Estate Securities Committee, presented 
a voluminous report on that subject, 
including, in addition to the general 
comment: an analysis of the essential 
factors in connection with construction 
payments; discussions of leasehold 
bonds, land trust certificates, guaran- 
teed versus unguaranteed bonds and 
mortgages, financing agriculture, timber 
bonds; a comprehensive analysis of 
authcritative statistics on building costs 
and rents; and a bibliography on the 
subject of real estate securities. 

The general comments on the situa- 
tion began by pointing out the growing 
volume of real estate securities. Less 
than $50,000,000 was offered in 1919. 
In 1925 the total volume was close to 
$1,000,000,000. Current criticism of 
this stupendous growth in real estate 
financing takes two forms;. the first 
maintaining that real estate bonds and 


mortgages rank high as safe securities 
but are being opposed by some invest- 
ment bankers because they are a new 
type of security invading the investing 
field; and the second viewing with 
alarm the rapid expansion in volume, 
the increasing number of dealers, the 
ease with which the business may be 
undertaken without adequate resources, 
experience and public regulation, and 
doubting whether the present develop- 
ments such as building shortage sur- 
plus, costs and rents are being con- 
sidered sufficiently to insure normal 
safety. 

In too many cases, the report con- 
tinued, guarantees have been substi- 
tuted for sound substance in the pro- 
jects themselves. While a guaranty 
has value, it should not be exalted so 
as to inculate indifference to the prim- 
ary security. Again, appraisals have 


been taken too readily by the public, 
without questioning the source of the 
appraisals, and how nearly they ap- 
proximate actual value. Since the pub- 
liv is not equipped to discriminate and 


analyze such appraisals, the investment 
banker has a responsibility in this re- 
gard. In short, says the report, the 
investment banker must be the main 
critic of his own offering. 


Throwing the Spotlight on Payment 
Defaults 


The Municipal Securities Committee 
reported that the plan formulated to 
give publicity to defaults in the pay- 
ment of principal and of interest of 
all types of municipal bond issues has 
been in operation for about seven 
months. The effectiveness of this pro- 
cedure is apparent in the fact that the 
publicity of defaults has cured within 
thirty days time about one-third of all 
reported defaults. 

There have been, for a number of 
years, the report went on, many de- 
faults in bonds issued by local improve- 
ment districts in the State of Wash- 
ington. This situation was further 
weakened a few years ago, when the 
Supreme Court of that state declared, 
in effect, that when property was sold 
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by county officials for delinquent state 
and county taxes, the tax lien of any 
local. improvement district was auto- 
matically vitiated. The result of this 
is that of 155 cities and towns ques- 
tioned last August, twenty-one had no 
local improvement district bonds; four- 
teen had $449,148 bonds outstanding 
and none in default; and seventeen had 
$3,757,671 bonds outstanding, $1,439,- 
710 of which were in default. This is 
brought to the attention of the conven- 
tion in order that the members may 
exercise the only remedy possible— 
avoid such communities as consider 
their public credit of no value. 


Problems of Commercial Paper Houses 


At the last annual convention, a new 
committee, the Commercial Credits Com- 
mittee, was created to consider “the 
problems of those of the member houses 
who deal in commercial paper and 
short-time credits.” Certain portions 
of the first report of this committee are 
so important to bankers that they are 
quoted verbatim as follows: 


Competitive methods among dealers in 
commercial paper have included some prac- 
tices that it is felt have not been productive 
of the best results to the dealers in paper 
themselves, nor to the general standing of 
the business. Continuous efforts to secure 
the accounts handled by other houses, by 
wholesale offers of paper at rates definitely 
above the market, have had a very unset- 
tling effect on the business, and have created, 
among other factors, a tendency to cut 
down profits to a point incommensurate 
with the risks involved. It is hoped that 
gradually, through a co-operative effort on 
the part of all the commercial paper houses, 
some of the more objectionable competitive 
methods will be eliminated. 

The remuneration for the manifold serv- 
ices rendered by the commercial paper 
house, appears inadequate in the light of 
the general increase in the cost of doing 
business. The recognized commission is still 
Y, of 1 per cent.——unchanged during a 
period of many years. In many cases, 
owing to special considerations and more 
particularly to the competition of banks 
and trust companies in lending at low rates 
to their own customers (a condition that is 
always specially acute in times of money 
ease) the remuneration is even less than 
Y, of 1 per cent. The commercial paper 
houses are unanimous in believing that the 
business service rendered entitles them to 
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a minimum commission of 4 of 1 per cent. 
The commercial paper houses also have 
problems of great difficulty to meet in their, 
relations with banks. In no other business 
are sales effected on an optional basis— 
that is, on a repurchase agreement. A large 
amount of all commercial paper is sold sub- 
ject to an option to return it within a speci- 
fied time, if the credit investigation proves 
unsatisfactory to the purchasing bank. 

The committee believes that this practice 
is unsound in principle, and unfair in its 
application. It doubts the feasibility of 
attempting its complete elimination at this 
time, but believes that with the co-operation 
of the banks, substantial modifications can 
be accomplished. 

Finally, it is felt that a certain amount 
of publicity carried on in a dignified 
manner can bring to a larger group of 
merchants and manufacturers the advan- 
tages of borrowing through the commercial 
paper method, and to a larger group of 
banks the advantages of short-term invest- 
ment in commercial paper. This work, it 
is felt, should take the form of addresses 
and articles by members of commercial 
paper houses, bank officers, prominent mer- 
chants using the commercial paper method, 
to be delivered at bankers and other con- 
ventions and to appear in banking and 
trade magazines as opportunity arises. 


Educational Activities 


The Investment Bankers Association, 
like every other trade organization, is 
interested in the training of young men 
in the business, and in constantly in- 
creasing the knowledge of the people 
in the business. The agency for ac- 
complishing this is the Education Com- 
mittee, headed by Lawrence Chamber- 
lain. During the last year, Mr. Cham- 
berlain said in his report, two books 
sponsored by the committee have been 
published; one on “Security Syndicate 
Operations” by Arthur Galston, and the 
other on “Bond Salesmanship” by 
William W. Townsend. Three other 
books—‘‘Public Utility Bonds” by 
Clinton Colliver, “Foreign Invest- 
ments” by Prof. George W. Edwards, 
and “Investment Advertising” under 
the direction of E. Paul Young—are in 
preparation. 

The committee reported that during 
the year, a course in “Bond Salesman- 
ship” was started in St. Louis, in co- 
operation with the United Y. M. C. A. 
Schools, and the preliminary work nec- 
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essary to establishing such courses in 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, St. Louis, Louisville, Wichita, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, De- 
troit, Toledo, and Cleveland has been 
done. 

In conclusion, the report called at- 
tention to and described the work of 
the Business Historical Society of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration in collecting a national 
financial library, and urged the active 
support and help of the investment 
bankers of America in the collection 
and preservation of business literature. 


Election of Officers 


At the close of the convention, the 
following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: president, Ray 
Morris, Brown Bros. & Co., New York, 
vice-presidents, Arthur H. Gilbert, 
Spencer, Trask & Co., Chicago, Pliny 
Jewell, Coffin & Burr, Boston; John W. 
MacGregor, Glover & MacGregor, 
Pittsburgh; Tom K. Smith, Kauffman, 
Smith & Co., St. Louis; and Eli T. 
Watson, Watson, Williams & Co., New 
Orleans; secretarv, Frederick R. Fen- 
ton, Chicago; and treasurer, Frank M. 
Gordon, First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. Governors elected included: 
Frank C. Nicol, Nicol, Ford & Co., 
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Detroit; Clarkson Potter, Hayden. 
Stone & Co., New York; Sigmund 
Stern, Stern Bros & Co., Kansas City; 
Carroll J. Waddell, Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia; R. A. Wilbur, the Her- 
rick Co., Cleveland; Alden H. Little, 
Little & Moore, Inc., St. Louis; and 
Joseph R. Swan, Guaranty Company 
of New York. 

Mr. Morris was born in New Haven 
on June 4, 1878, and received his early 
education at Phillips Andover Academy, 
graduating in 1897. He was also grad- 
uated from Yale in 1901 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. He took special 
graduate work in economics at Yale, 
and received the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1903. After leaving college, 
Mr. Morris served from 1908 to 1910 
as managing editor of the Railroad 
Gazette. In 1911 he joined the invest- 
ment firm of White, Weld & Co., New 
York, and continued in that position 
until 1920. In 1921 he became a part- 
ner in the firm of Brown Bros. & Co., 
New York. 

From 1917 to 1919, Mr. Morris was 
connected with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York as director of sales 
in the certificates of indebtedness de- 
partment. He is a trustee of Vassar 
College, and is a director and treasurer 
of the Brearley School. 


au 








movement. 





T is true of any country that it cannot be great unless in the final 


analysis its citizens are prepared to fight for it. 
the same principle is true in the conduct of any great business 
Bankers should be willing to fight for themselves and 
the causes they sponsor.—James H. Perkins. 


I think that 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


TIME TELLS THE STORY 


HIS interior was designed and executed by this Com- 
pany in 1912—14 years ago. Every branch of the 
work was of the highest quality. All of the richly mod- 
elled bronze work was treated by the Gorham Company 
with their standard gold plate. 


A recent inspection shows no impairment in this or in 
other branches of the work. 


It has always the value of gold, both in effect and in 
fact, and will wear indefinitely without cost of upkeep. 


We have used this process in many of our operations. 


Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction «Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Ilanded Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questious of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Not Entitled to Recover 
on Blanket Forgery Policy 


Fletcher Savings and Trust Company v. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Appellate Court of Indiana, 149 N. 

E. Rep. 105. 


HE defendant insurance company is- 

i sued a bankers’ blanket forgery and 

alteration policy in the sum of $25,- 
000, insuring the bank against losses which, 
among other things, might be sustained 
through the payment by the bank of any 
note payable at the bank “upon which the 
name of any indorser shall have been 
forged.” 

A lithographing company applied to the 
bank for a loan. Saltzgaber, an officer of 
the company, presented to the bank a 
writing purporting to be signed by Henkel, 
another officer and a man of financial re- 
sponsibility. The writing recited that 
Henkel agreed to become responsible for 
all debts owing from the company to the 
bank and renewals thereof. Relying on 
this agreement, the bank advanced $39,000 
to the corporation upon its notes. The sig- 
nature of Henkel turned out to be a for- 
gery. The lithographing company be- 
came insolvent and the bank undertook to 
collect its loss from the defendant insur- 
ance company. 

It was held that the policy did not cover 
a loss of this kind. The transaction here 
involved was a loan of money and the 
policy covered only losses “sustained 
through the payment by the insured bank 
eer eres of any promissory note” described 
in the policy. It did not purport to cover 
losses on account of money loaned under 
the facts recited. 

Action by the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company against the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland. From a 
judgment sustaining a demurrer, plaintiff 
appeals. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


McMAHAN, J.—This action was brought 
by appellant to recover on a_ bankers’ 
blanket forgery and alteration policy of 


insurance. The complaint was in two 
paragraphs. A demurrer to each paragraph 
having been sustained, appellant appeals. 

The first paragraph of complaint alleged 
in substance that on November 15, 1921, 
appellee issued to appellant a policy of in- 
surance, whereby appellee agreed to in- 
demnify appellant against direct loss which 
might be sustained by appellant under the 
terms of such policy. The policy is made 
a part of the complaint, and by its terms 
appellee agreed to indemnify appellant 
against loss, not exceeding $25,000, which 
it might sustain through payment by ap- 
pellant: 


A. Of any check, certified check, or draft 
drawn upon the insured bank, or of any 
promissory note or domestic trade accept- 
ance or bank acceptance payable at the 
insured bank, and upon which there shall 
have been forged as the drawer, maker, 
or acceptor thereof, the signature of a 
depositor or that of any person whose sig- 
nature such depositor has instructed the 
insured bank to recognize, and/or 

B. Of any check, certified check, or draft 
drawn upon the insured bank, or of any 
promissory note, domestic trade acceptance 
or bank acceptance payable at the insured 
bank, or of any certificate of deposit is- 
sued, or of any acceptance made, by the 
insured bank which shall have been raised 
or altered in any respect, or upon. which 
the name of any indorser shall have been 
forged. 


That while said policy was in force, the 
Mutual Printing & Lithographing Co. ap- 
plied to appellant to extend certain credit 
to it on promissory notes to be executed 
by said company to appellant. That B. G. 
Saltzgaber and W. E. Henkel had been and 
then were officers and stockholders of said 
company, said Henkel then being a man 
of large means and abundantly responsible 
for any obligation incurred by him up to 
$100,000. That appellant refused to ex- 
tend any credit to said company unless and 
until said Henkel should become indorser 
of such notes as should be executed by said 
company to appellant. That thereafter 
Saltzgaber presented to appellant a written 
instrument purporting to have been signed 
by Saltzgaber and Henkel, and reading as 
follows: 
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Indianapolis, Indiana. February 8, 1922. 

I hereby become surety for the payment 
of all present or future obligations and 
indebtedness, and the renewals and exten- 
sions thereof, now owing or hereafter in- 
curred by the Mutual Printing & Litho- 
graphing Company to Fletcher Savings & 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, and as such 
surety I agree to pay such respective obli- 
gations, debts, renewals and extensions ac- 
cording to their terms. On written notice 
from me to said bank to that effect, I shall 
not be liable for obligations thereafter in- 
curred. B. G. Saltzgaber, W. E. Henkel. 


That when Saltzgaber presented said in- 
strument to appellant he represented that 
it had been executed by Henkel, and ap- 
pellant believing it had been executed by 
Henkel, took and accepted from said com- 
pany certain promissory notes, and that it 
paid to said company the total of $39,000, 
which amount was subsequently reduced to 
$38,000 by reason of a certain payment. 

That during all the time herein referred 
to and for many years prior thereto there 
has existed continuously an established, uni- 
form, widespread, universal, general, and 
notorious custom and usage in the banking 
and trust company business in the City of 
Indianapolis, and elsewhere throughout the 
State of Indiana, that the word “indorser” 
signified and included all persons who in- 
dorsed a promissory note on the note itself, 
and also signified and included all persons 
who, by a separate written instrument, 
agreed to pay the present or future obli- 
gations and indebtedness of another; that 
the plaintiff and defendant in making the 
said insurance contract contracted with 
reference to and in view of said custom, 
usage, and practice, and that the same en- 
tered into and became a part of said in- 
surance policy, and that said insurance 
policy was executed by the parties thereto 
with full knowledge on the part of each of 
said custom, usage, and practice, and with 
the intent and purpose that such custom, 
usage, and practice should apply to and 
become a part of said insurance policy; 
that the word “indorser” used in said in- 
surance policy was used with reference to 
said custom, usage, and practice, and with 
the intent on the part of both parties thereto 
that it should and did include not merely 
a forged indorsement on a note itself, but 
any forged signature of any person who 
by a separate written instrument agreed 
to pay the obligation of another. 

That during all the times hereinbefore 


referred to and for many years prior there- 
to there had existed continuously an estab- 
lished, uniform, widespread, universal, gen- 
eral, and notorious custom, usage, and prac- 
tice in the banking and trust company busi- 
ness in the City of Indianapolis, and else- 
where throughout the State of Indiana, of 
which defendant had full knowledge and 
notice at the time it executed the policy 
sued on, that banks and trust companies, 
when they desire to procure the indorse- 
ment of a particular person on the promis- 
sory notes of a corporation which are often 
to be renewed in whole or in part, would, 
instead of procuring such indorsement on 
each note as executed, procure from said 
proposed indorser a general agreement that 
he would become liable for the payment 
of all present or future obligations and 
indebtedness and the renewals and exten- 
sions thereof, and an agreement from such 
prospective indorser to pay such respective 
obligations; that the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, in making said insurance con- 
tract, contracted with reference to and in 
view of said custom, usage, and practice, 
and that the same entered into and became 
a part of said contract and insurance 
policy, and that said contract and insurance 
policy was executed by the parties thereto 
with full knowledge on each of their parts 
of said custom, usage, and practice, and 
with the intent and purpose that such cus- 
tom, usage, and practice should apply to 
and become a part of said contract and in- 
surance policy, and that an agreement of 
the character above referred to, whereby 
said Henkel agreed to become surety for 
the payment of all present and future ob- 
ligations and indebtedness of said Mutual 
Printing & Lithographing Company, and as 
such surety agreed to pay such respective 
obligations, was, within the contemplation 
of the parties, an indorsement of each of 
such promissory notes; that the plaintiff 
heretofore had for many years prior to the 
execution of the policy sued on followed 
such custom, usage, and practice, and that 
the defendant had full knowledge and notice 
of such fact at the time it executed said 
policy of insurance; that Saltzgaber is dead; 
that Henkel did not sign said instrument, 
his signature thereto being a forgery; that 
the lithographing company is insolvent and 
in the hands of a receiver; that appellant 
will not receive from the estate of Saltz- 
gaber and from the lithographing company 
a sum in excess of $4000, and that the 
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total loss to appellant on account of said 
forged instrument will be in excess of $34,- 
000; that appellant did not learn of said 
forgery until after said money had all been 
paid to said company; that appellant be- 
lieved the apparent signature of Henkel 
was his genuine signature, and that it 
would not have paid said money to said 
company if it had not believed Henkel’s 
signature was genuine. That proof of loss 
was made as required by the terms of the 
policy, and demanding judgment. 

The second paragraph, after alleging the 
execution of the policy of insurance, is in 
substance the same as the first, except it 
omits the allegations concerning the custom 
and understanding as to the use and mean- 
ing of the word “indorser,” and, in lieu 
thereof, alleges that, while the policy was 
in force, appellant paid to the lithograph- 
ing company more than $37,000 in payment 
of certain written promises purporting to 
have been executed by said company, 
Saltzgaber, and Henkel, by the terms of 
which they promised to pay appellant at 
its bank a fixed sum of money. That said 
written promises to pay consisted of five 
separate instruments, all of which are set 
out and all of which are alleged to have 
constituted a single transaction. The first 
of said instruments is the written promise 
purporting to have been signed by Henkel. 
The other four are promissory notes ag- 
gregating $39,000, executed by the litho- 
graphing company to appellant, each hav- 
ing on its face the words, “customer’s loans.” 

Appellant, in discussing the first para- 
graph of complaint, recognizes and treats 
the several payments of money to the litho- 
graphing company as loans. The second 
paragraph alleged that the money was 
“paid” to the lithographing company on the 
execution of certain notes, designated as 
“customer’s loans.” In discussing the suffi- 
ciency of this paragraph appellant makes 
no claim that the money paid to the litho- 
graphing company was anything other than 
a loan, and we are of the opinion that each 
paragraph clearly shows a loan of money 
to the company. We will, therefore, treat 
the transaction as a loan. 

Henkel’s name does not appear on any of 
the notes executed by the lithographing 
company and which were given for the 
money loaned to that company. The only 
instrument purporting to have been signed 
by him and on the strength of which the 


loans were made is the forged instrument 
hereinbefore set out. 

Appellant has assumed that the loans to 
the lithographing company alleged in the 
complaint are covered by the policy of in- 
surance, and had devoted the whole of its 
discussion to the propositions: (1) That 
the name of Henkel must be construed as 
being written upon each of the notes given 
by the lithographing company; and (2) 
that he was an apparent indorser of each 
of said notes. Having reached the con- 
clusion that the transaction as alleged in 
the complaint is not covered by the policy 
of insurance, it is not necessary for us to 
determine whether the name of Henkel to 
the collateral agreement is to be considered 
as if it had been on each of several notes, 
or whether, if his signature had been genu- 
ine, he would in law have been an indorser 
on the several notes. 

Concededly, the policy extended insur- 
ance against forgery only under the con- 
ditions and within the limitations stated 
in the policy. The only provisions of the 
policy necessary for us to consider are those 
heretofore set out and designated A and B. 
Clause A covers checks and drafts drawn 
upon appellant, and notes, trade, and bank 
acceptances payable at appellant bank. 
Not only must the instrument named be 
drawn upon or payable at appellant bank. 
but the signature of a depositor in appel- 
lant bank, or the signature of some person 
whose signature such depositor has author- 
ized appellant to recognize must have been 
forged as the drawer, maker, or acceptor 
of the instrument. A note, in order to come 
within this clause, must be made payable 
at the insured bank, the person whose name 
appears thereon as maker must be a de- 
positor in the insured bank, and his name, 
or that of his authorized agent must be a 
forgery. If a note made payable at ap- 
pellant bank, purporting to be signed by 
a depositor, should when due be presented 
to appellant bank for payment, and it 
should pay such note, as it would have a 
right to do without further orders (Bed- 
ford Bank v. Acoam, 125 Ind. 584, 25 N. E. 
713, 9 L. R. A. 560, 21 Am. St. Rep. 258), 
if the signature of the maker was genuine, 
and charge the amount so paid against the 
deposit of the alleged maker, and it should 
develop that the signature of the depositor 
to the alleged note was a forgery, appellant 
under clause A could recover the amount 
so paid up to the amount of the policy. 
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If the signature of such maker was genuine, 
but the amount of the note had been raised 
or altered in any respect, or, if the name 
of any indorser upon said note had been 
forged, the loss if any would be covered 
by clause B. The policy clearly was in- 
tended to cover, among other things, losses 
on account of the payment of a note which 
under the law appellant would be justified 
in paying if the alleged maker were a de- 
positor in appellant bank, and if his name, 
or that of some indorser thereon were not 
forged, or the note not raised or altered 
so as to subject the bank to a loss. 

The policy covers loss “sustained through 
the payment by the insured bank * * * 
of any promissory note” described in the 
policy. It does not purport to and does not 
cover losses on account of money loaned 
under the facts of the instant case. This 
being true, there was no error in the action 
of the court in sustaining the demurrer 
to each paragraph of complaint. In order 
for appellant’s contention to prevail we 
would have to read something into the 
policy and extend the plain terms thereof. 
This we cannot do. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Liability on Check Given for 
Another Person’s Debt 


Brook v. Key & Townsend, Court of Ap- 
peals of Georgia, 129 S. E. Rep. 913. 


Where one person gives his check to 
the creditor of another person in payment 
of the debt, the check is founded upon a 
sufficient consideration and the drawer will 
be held liable on it to the creditor. 

In this case, it appeared that the de- 
fendant had agreed to finance his nephew 
in the purchase of a business from one 
Martin. The defendant drew two checks 
payable to the order of the plaintiffs and 
delivered them to the plaintiffs in settle- 
ment of debts owing to them from Martin, 
whereupon the plaintiffs marked the ac- 
count paid. 

The defendant found out afterward that 
Martin’s business debts were much greater 
than had been represented and he stopped 
payment on all the checks which he had 
given up to the time of making this dis- 


covery. In this action by the plaintiffs on 
the checks, it was held that they were sup- 
ported by sufficient consideration and that 
the defendant was liable as drawer. 

Action by Key & Townsend against Z. A. 
Brooks. Judgment for plaintiffs, and de- 
fendant brings error. Affirmed. 

Z. A. Brooks agreed to let his nephew 
have the money with which to purchase the 
stock of goods and business of W. G. 
Martin, provided Martin’s debts did not 
exceed a certain sum represented by Martin 
to be the aggregate of his obligations. The 
purchase and sale agreement being entered 
into accordingly, Brooks proceeded to give 
checks to Martin’s creditors for their re- 
spective claims. Whatever balance re- 
mained of the purchase price after the 
creditors were thus satisfied was to be paid 
directly to Martin. Before the transaction 
was closed it developed that Martin’s in- 
debtedness was greatly in excess of the 
amount represented, and Brooks thereupon 
undertook to recall the various checks which 
he had issued. Two of the checks had been 
made and delivered to Key & Townsend; 
one for $199.01 and one for $90.55, cover- 
ing respectively Martin’s account and a 
dishonored check upon which he was in- 
debted to this firm. Key & Townsend sub- 
sequently brought suit upon these checks, 
and Brooks, the drawer, defended upon the 
ground that they were without considera- 
tion. The trial resulted in a verdict and 
judgment in favor of the plaintiffs. The 
defendant made a motion for a new trial 
containing the usual grounds only, which 
motion the court overruled, and the de- 
fendant excepted. 


OPINION 


BELL, J.—We think the evidence author- 
ized the verdict. A. T. Fuller, sworn in 
behalf of the plaintiffs, testified that, as 
a representative of the plaintiffs, and in 
exchange for the larger check, he “receipted 
the invoice that Mr. Martin owed for $199.- 
01,” and that he “asked Mr. Martin about 
getting Mr. Brooks to make the $90 check 
good,” the one “that had been turned down 
by the bank,” and that Martin assented; 
that he (Fuller) then carried the dishonored 
check to the defendant, Brooks, and “Mr. 
Brooks took the check, looked at it, and 
said ‘All right’ He (Brooks) then wrote 
out a check for $90 and something,” and 
handed it to the witness, who in turn de- 
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livered it to Key & Townsend. Mr. Key, 
one of the members of the firm of Key & 
Townsend, testified: 


We received these checks and accepted 
them in full payment of W. G. Martin’s 
account. That was at the time of the re- 
ceipt of these checks. When we got the 
checks we wrote off Mr. Martin’s account. 
. . . The goods we sold and for which these 
checks represented payment were goods that 
Key & Townsend sold to W. G. Martin out 
there. The account was about two weeks 
old. 


It appears from the evidence that, after 
the purchase from Martin had failed of 
consummation in accordance with the terms 
originally agreed upon, there was a meeting 
of his creditors. Mr. Key was present at 
this meeting, but testified that he appeared, 
not as a creditor, but only because he had 
been notified and requested by another 
creditor to attend. There was evidence to 
authorize the inference that he refused to 
participate in the meeting. T. L. Bowden, 
an attorney at law, at whose office the meet- 
ing was held, testified that “Mr. Key took 
the position at that meeting that his indebt- 
edness had been settled by some checks.” 

The defendant testified: 


I told him (Martin) to get up a list of 
his creditors and bring them down to the 
store and we would pay them off right there. 
Mr. Fuller and Mr. Martin came down to 
my store. I don’t remember seeing the 
receipted invoice. He turned it over to 
Mr. Martin there in the shop, for I gave Mr. 
Martin the checks. I did not turn the check 
over to Mr. Fuller; that is, the $191.01 
check. I think Mr. Martin turned it over 
to him there in the place. ...I have not 
given checks to any one except Martin... . 
Fuller met Martin outside with this bad 
check and came back in and Martin said, 
“Give me a check for this too,” and I gave 
him a check. Martin kept his bad check and 
I never had it. 


The defendant further testified: 


I meant in giving the checks I wanted to 
be certain that they got the money... . I 
made the checks payable to the creditors 
direct. 

The jury were amply authorized to find 
that it was the intention of the parties that 
the original debtor Martin should be re- 
leased and discharged. The release of Martin 
was a sufficient consideration for the checks. 
The evidence sustained the verdict, and the 
court did not err in overruling defendant’s 
motion for a new trial. See in this connec- 
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tion Davis. v. Tift, 70 Ga. 52; Russell v. 
Smith, 97 Ga. 287, 23 S..E. 5; Saul et al. v. 
Southern Seating & Cabinet Co., 6 Ga. App. 
843, 65 S. E. 1065; Carr v. Rountree, 9 Ga. 
App. 393, 71 S. E. 589; Harris v. Jones, 
140 Ga. 768 (1), 79 S. E. 841. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Liability of Collecting Bank for 
Negligence of Correspondent 


City of Douglas v. First National Bank of 
Douglas, Supreme Court of Arizona, 
239 Pac. Rep. 785. 


The plaintiff city deposited in the de- 
fendant bank, for collection, a check for 
$5000, payable to the plaintiff's order and 
drawn on a bank at Willcox, Arizona. The 
defendant bank sent the check to the El 
Paso branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. The latter sent it direct to the 
bank on which it was drawn although it 
appeared that there was another bank in 
the same town. The, drawee bank remitted 
in the form of a chéck on a bank at Phoenix, 
Arizona, and the latter check turned out to 
be uncollectible. 

It was. held that the Federal Reserve 
Bank was negligent in sending the check 
direct to the bank on which it was drawn. 
But the defendant bank was held free from 
liability under the rule that a collecting 
bank is not responsible for the negligence of 
its correspondents, provided it has . used 
proper care in the ‘selection of such cor- 
respondents. There is a conflict among the 
decisions of the different states on this ques- 
tion, it being held in some cases that a col-_ 
lecting bank is responsible for the’ negli- 
gence of its correspondent banks, even 
though it has used due care in their selec- 
tion. This is the first time that this ques- 
tion has arisen in Arizona and, in this de- 
cision, Arizona adopts the rule which ab- ' 
solves a collecting bank from responsibility 
for the acts of its correspondents. 

Action by the City of Douglas, a munic- 
ipal corporation, against the First National 
Bank of Douglas, a corporation. From a 
judgment sustaining defendant’s demurrer, 
plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


LOCKWOOD, J.—Under the laws of 
Arizona, thé authorities of Cochise county 
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collect the taxes for the various municipali- 
ties situated within its borders, remitting 
the same from time to time to the town and 
city officials. The treasurer of Cochise 
county drew his check on the Central Bank 
of Willcox, then a county depository, for 
$5000, in favor of the City of Douglas, 
hereinafter called plaintiff, and sent the 
check to the city treasurer. It was duly 
deposited in the usual course for collection 
with the First National Bank of Douglas, 
hereinafter called defendant, by the latter 
officer. This bank, being the first or initial 
link in the chain of collection, promptly dis- 
patched the check in the usual manner for 
collection to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, at its branch in El Paso, Tex.; 
defendant being a member of the Federal 
Reserve System and situated within the 
jurisdiction of the El Paso branch afore- 
said. 

The Federal Reserve Bank received the 
check in due course, and, although there was 
another bank than the Central Bank of 
Willcox situated in that town, transmitted 
the check directly to the drawee bank for 
payment. This last-named bank received 
the check, charged it to the account of 
Cochise county, marked it “paid,” and re- 
turned it to the drawer, and sent in pay- 
ment therefor to the Federal Reserve Bank 
a check or draft drawn by it upon the Cen- 
tral Bank of Phoenix. The Federal Reserve 
Bank accepted this last-named draft and at- 
tempted to collect it, but it turned out to be 
worthless, and was protested. The Federal 
Reserve Bank then charged back the $5000 
check to the defendant herein, which in 
turn charged it back to plaintiff. 

This action was then brought against de- 
fendant. The complaint set up the fore- 
going facts, and alleged that defendant was 
liable to plaintiff for the loss of the amount 
of the check on account of the negligence of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The negligence, 
it was claimed, consisted of two things: 
First, the forwarding of the check in ques- 
tion direct to the drawee bank for payment, 
when there was another bank in the same 
town; and, second, in accepting in payment 
of the check anything but cash or its equiv- 
alent. Defendant demurred to the com- 
plaint, the court sustained the demurrer, 
and, plaintiff declining to amend, rendered 
judgment in favor of defendant, from which 
judgment this appeal is taken. 

There is no dispute between the parties 
as to the facts of the case, and this appeal 
presents two questions of law only. The 
first is as to whether or not the Federal 
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Reserve Bank was guilty of negligence. 
There is some conflict between the authori- 
ties as to the legal liability, where forward- 
ing a check for collection direct to a drawee 
bank, when there is another bank in the 
same town, results in loss, but we think 
there is no doubt that the acceptance of 
anything but cash or its equivalent for such 
check by the collecting bank is negligence 
per se. Ward v. Smith, 7 Wall. 447, 19 L. 
Ed. 210; Bank v. Trust Co., 149 Ill. 343, 
36 N. E. 1029, 23 L. R. A. 611; Malloy v. 
Bank, 264 U. S. 161, 44 S. Ct. 296; 68 L. Ed. 
617, 31 A. L. R. 1261. 

The only question then remaining is as to 
who was liable for this negligence, the for- 
warding bank, defendant herein, or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, which actually was 
guilty of the act constituting the negligence. 
There is a sharp and irreconcilable conflict 
of authority on this point. The two oppos- 
ing principles are well set forth in the case 
of Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh 
v. Third National Bank of New York, 112 
U. S. 276, 5 S. Ct. 141, 28 L. Ed. 722, in 
which the court says: 


It is contended by the defendant that its 
liability in taking at New York for collec- 
tion these drafts on a drawee at Newark, 
extended merely to the exercise of due care 
in the selection of a competent agent at 
Newark, and to the transmission of the 
drafts to such agent, with proper instruc- 
tions; and that the Newark bank was not its 
agent, but the agent of plaintiff, so that the 
defendant is not liable for the default of the 
Newark bank, due care having been used 
in selecting that bank. Such would be the 
result of the rule established in Massachu- 
setts (Fabens v. Mercantile Bank, 23 Pick. 
{Mass.] 330 [34 Am. Dec. 59]; Dorchester 
Bank v. New England Bank, 1 Cush. 
{Mass.] 177), in Maryland, . . . in Connec- 
ticut, . . . in Missouri, . . . in Illinois, .. . 
in Tennessee, . . . in Iowa, . . . and in Wis- 
consin. . . . The authorities which support 
this rule rest on the proposition, that since 
what is to be done by a bank employed to 
collect a draft payable at another place 
cannot be done by any of its ordinary 
officers or servants, but must be entrusted 
to a subagent, the risk of the negligence of 
the subagent is upon the party employing 
the bank, on the view that he has impliedly 
authorized the employment of the subagent; 
and that the incidental benefit which the 
bank may receive from collecting the draft, 
in the absence of an express or implied 
agreement for compensation, is not a suf- 
ficient consideration from which to legally 
infer a contract to warrant against loss 
from the negligenec of the subagent. The 
contrary doctrine, that a bank, receiving a 
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draft or bill of exchange in one state for 
collection in another state from a drawee 
residing there, is liable for neglect of duty 
occurring in its collection, whether arising 
from the default of its own officers or from 
that of its correspondent in the other state 
or an agent employed by such correspond- 
ent, in the absence of any express or implied 
contract varying such liability, is established 
by decisions in New York (Allen v. Mer- 
chants’ Bank, 22 Wend [N. Y.] 215 [34 Am. 
Dec. 289]),...in New Jersey, ... in 
Pennsylvania, .. . in Ohio, . . . and in In- 
diana... . 


The matter is one of first impression in 
this jurisdiction, and we are, therefore, at 
liberty to determine it according to our 
view of what is the best rule, without being 
hampered or embarrassed by previous 
declarations of this court. As is said by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, in Wilson v. 
Bank, 187 Ill. 222, 58 N. E. 250, 52 L. R. A. 


632: 


The arguments and reasons upon which 
these conflicting adjudications are grounded 
are familiar to the profession, and discus- 
sion of the question may well be regarded 
as exhausted by what has been so often said 
pro et con in judicial opinions and by law 
writers. 


Nor would a mere marshaling of the 
numerous cases be of particular benefit. 
They are fairly balanced so far as numbers 
are concerned, and wholly irreconcilable. 
In passing upon this question, we use for 
our guide the principle laid down in Ex- 
change National Bank v. Third National 
Bank, supra, which is well stated as follows: 


The question involves a rule of law of 
general application. Whatever be the proper 
rule, it is one of commercial law. It con- 
cerns trade between different and distant 
places, and, in the absence of statutory 
regulations or special contract or usage 
having the force of law, it is not to be de- 
termined according to the views or interests 
of any particular individuals, classes or lo- 
calities, but according to those principles 
which will best promote the general welfare 
of the commercial community. 
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Looking at the case in the light of the 
last quotation, we feel satisfied as to which 
rule would better promote the general com- 
mercial intercourse of the country. It is a 
fact of which this court takes judicial 
notice, that, when the customer of a bank 
deposits with it for collection a check drawn 
on some institution in another town or state, 
it is not anticipated either by the customer 
or by the receiving bank that the latter 
will send one of its own officers or servants 
out of town to present the check to the 
drawee for payment. If such a thing were 
required or customary, the expense of col- 
lecting checks of small amounts would be 
prohibitive, and the general business of our 
country, founded and built up as it is upon 
the free transmission and acceptance of 
checks in payment, instead of the actual 
cash, would be seriously hampered. And, 
if the banks of this state, which receive 
checks for collection daily from their cus- 
tomers, were obliged to account for the 
negligence of any and all of the collecting 
agencies down the line, they would in self- 
protection be compelled to charge a suffi- 
cient sum to reimburse them for their risk, 
or perhaps annex to items for collection 
other onerous conditions, instead of, as now, 
performing the services either without 
charge, or for a nominal amount, and with 
little burden to the customer. 

We are of the opinion that, notwithstand- 
ing the very high authority which supports 
the so-called New York rule, the Massa- 
chusetts doctrine is more consonant with 
sound reason and the fundamental principles 
of commercial law, and that, in the absence 
of a special agreement to the contrary, a 
bank which receives a check or draft on an 
out of town institution for collection is re- 
sponsible only for reasonable care in select- 
ing the proper agent to which it shall be 
sent for that purpose, and transmitting the 
paper with proper instructions, and that 
the actual collecting institution is the agent, 
not of the forwarding bank, but of the 
payee of the instrument. 

For the foregoing reasons, the judgment 
of the superior court of Cochise county is 
affirmed. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 BROADWAY 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, 
December 31, 1925 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks....$221,935,962.54 
Loans and Discounts.............. 303,961,074.47 
U. S. Government Securities..  69,557,852.73 
Other Securities ...................... 19,157,281.21 
Redemption Fund—tvU. 8. 
PIED + unsiisidteinlatittideiinnistibssisevin 50,000.00 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability -......$26,652,631.58 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio 3,806,740.12 22,845,891.46 
IE IID etiiiectcieciscascedcenastoneh 542,168.19 


$638,050,230.60 


LIABILITIES 
III sicincsegscbsbintntnatcasinsicanininonadl $ 20,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits —.............. 27,178,043.06 
Reserved for Taxes, In- 


Ss MIS Sieaievcsicenadinsicestecnn 525,014.57 
Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1926 800,000.00 
Deposits ..nn...n.....-..ececccccenceseeeee 564,608,785.07 
Circulating Notes 0.00000... 977,400.00 


Acceptances .....$27,273,031.39 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 3,806,740.12 23,466,291.27 





Other Liabilities —........... 494,696.63 


$638,050,230.60 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY W. CANNON 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board and President. 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
President, Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

GUY E. TRIPP 
Chairman Board of Directors, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

JAMES N. HILL 


DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President, Utah Copper Company 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
EDWARD R. TINKER 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
EDWARD T. NICHOLS 
Vice-President, Great Northern Railway 
Company 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western Union Telegraph 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
E. Atkins & Company 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
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CERHARD M. DAHL 


Chairman Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Inc. 
F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Company 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
President, General Motors Corporation 


ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 
ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
Assistant to the President 
AMOS L. BEATY 
President, The Texas Company 


WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
President, American Locomotive Com- 


pany 
President, American Car & Foundry 
Company 
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Bank Windows of the South and West 


By M. E. CHASE 


is one of the 

outstanding requirements 
of a successful bank. It is no 
unusual thing to see a bank on 
the most expensive piece of 
ground in the city—the corner 
by which the greatest number 
of people pass daily. And in 
large cities, it has been proved 
that as high as $2000 per front 
foot is a worth while invest- 
ment for a bank site. Particu- 
larly is this true when that ex- 
pensive frontage is made such 
use of as to bring in many 
from among the great number 
of people who pass daily, by 
means of window displays, such 
as are being used by progres- 
sive banks of the South and the 
West. 


OCATION 


A Check on Costs and Results 


In view of the thorough 
check on costs and results made 
by Allan Herrick, advertising 


manager of the United States 
National Bank, Denver, Colo., 
his conclusions are noteworthy. 
Mr. Herrick says: “We know 
that our window displays have 
made good, both inside and out- 
side the bank. Denver people 
very commonly refer to us as 
‘the bank with the window dis- 
plays” And when our em- 
ployes comment on the bank’s 
advertising, it is the windows 
which appeal to them most, 
even though we have used other 
mediums years longer than 
windows, and we spend but 
one-twentieth the amount on 
windows that we do on other 
mediums. 

“To check the bank window 
circulation, on just an ordinary 
day, from seven in the morning 
till ten at night, about 18,200 
people passed the bank; 14,000 
were men, 4000 were women 
and 200 were children. 





Hours People 

A. M. 

7- 8 366 
8- 9 964 
9-10 1015 

10-11 1376 

11-12 1732 

Hours People 
P. M. 

12-1 2697 
1- 2 2034 
2- 3 1686 
3- 4 1318 
4- 5 1104 
5- 6 1535 
6- 7 709 
7- 8 769 
8- 9 602 
9-10 577 


“Eighteen thousand is the 
circulation of our Rocky Moun- 
tain News. The first year we 
used window displays, it cost us 
$6000 to rebuild our windows 
and $3000 for displays. That 
year newspaper space and cuts 
cost us $52,000, and we did not 
advertise in the papers every 
day as we did in our windows. 

“And we now have on hand 
an accumulation of window dis- 
play fixtures: 





A chart prepared by Allan Herrick, advertising manager of the United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colo., to show comparative costs and circulation obtained by window displays and news- 


paper advertising. 
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Examples of recent bill board advertising of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


2 electric candle sticks .......$ 15.00 
3 large panel background 
i eee incieses.. ee 
1 2’ x 4’ frame with base -...- 100.00 
1 walnut poster holder . 4.00 
2 walnut frames . 21.00 
3 walnut pedestals 37.00 


“In our opinion, the wood 
and workmanship of our win- 
dows, and what goes into their 
displays, should be the best 
that can be bought—at least as 
good and preferably better 
than other business houses in 
Denver are using. 


Trying Ideas Out in Windows 
Before Using Newspapers 
or Direct Mail 


“Because our window dis- 
plays are advertisements where 
the pulling power is visible, this 
bank has adopted the policy of 
trying ideas out in the win- 
dows before spending the great- 
er amount necessary to adver- 
tise them in the newspapers 
and direct by mail.” 

It was back in 1915 that W. 


R. Morehouse, vice-president of 
the (now) Security Trust and 
Savings Bank in Los Angeles, 
pioneered in displays for banks, 


with two windows in one of 
its offices. 
Mr. Morehouse says: “Be- 


cause these two windows suc- 
ceeded so well at the job of 
attracting attention to the 
bank’s location, the other eleven 
windows were put to work. 
Then window displays spread 
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to all the other branches, until 
now thirty-two Security win- 
dows are receiving a fresh dress 
each week. The windows of the 
main bank are built for dis- 
plays but 18 inches high, en- 
tirely enclosed with glass top 
and velvet curtain background. 
However, this is not ideal. We 
simply made the most of what 
we had to work with. Were 
we building, we would make 
our windows two feet above the 
street level, to be at least four 
feet high, entirely enclosed, with 
sliding panel-doors, and have a 
top trough lighting arrange- 
ment. 

“Our windows keep a good 
man busy. The cost for 
materials is about $100 per 
month, but this, it must be re- 
membered is after years of ac- 
cumulation of properties.” 


Using Historical Material of 
Local Interest 


According to Ronald 5S. 
Robinson of the American Bank 
of San Francisco: “Historical 
material of local interest, seems 
to draw the most attention; 
however we interchange this 
type of display with straight 
pullers for business for every 
department of the bank. A 
particularly good pulling win- 
dow we leave in for ten days 
or two weeks. One that does 
not pull well is taken out after 
a few days, or sometimes, such 
a display is toned up with a 
stronger attention getter. We 
can see that our windows are 
bringing in new _ business— 
particularly do we notice this 
with strangers, to whom one 
bank is as good as another. 
Our displays average about 
$7.50 each.” 


D. N. Millan, assistant 
cashier of the San Diego Sav- 
ings Bank says: “Our bank is 
using one window for display 
purposes, expending on an 
average of $15 per display. 


Timeliness and a Good Tie-up 


“Perhaps we drew most at- 
tention to our travelers’ cheque 
window used during the World 
Flight, April to September 
1924, in which we had a map of 
the world, pegging the fliers 
from day to day. 

“It is our policy to use no 
display that does not have a 
strong tie-up with some bank 
service, and we find that none 
of the bank’s services afte void 
of interesting possibilities.” 

“The American Bank of 
Spokane claims _ pioneership 
with window displays in that 
city,” says Carl W. Art, “be- 





A window display of a Duluth, Minn.. bank showing both in 


material, various steps in the manufacture of a book. 
house and loaned to the bank. 
poster “Save! To Buy Books.” 


vorable comment, and while 


picture and actual progress of 
The exhibit was prepared by a publishing 


In the background of the display, on the right, will be seen a 
The bank says regarding the display: “We did not prepare any 
special campaign to open savings accounts in connection with the ‘Save to Buy Books’ idea, but 
simply inserted the display in the window from a general good will standpoint and as a new 
thought for the stimulation of savings accounts. The display brought forth a good deal of 
we do not know of the immediate direct results, we were well 


satisfied with our efforts expended.” 
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cause most banks there use only 
newspaper and direct by mail 
advertising. Our window adver- 
tising has proved a great pub- 
licity medium, because of its 
novelty, and statistics show it 
has brought in some worth 
while business. 

“Sometimes our displays con- 
sist of curios, again they fea- 
ture the doings of the hour, and 
about one in four directly 
boosts for business for the 
bank. Displays are changed 
every week or ten days, and 
average $20.” 

Keeping Windows Different as 
to Ideas, Objects and 
Color Scheme 
Joseph G. Morrow, vice- 
president of the First National 


appearance of each display 
very different as to color 
scheme, size of objects used and 
the ideas. 

“For instance, one display 
consisted of a much labeled 
suitcase, golf bag, steamer rug 
on one side of the window. On 
the other side was a tramp’s 
luggage of a bandana handker- 
chief covering, and over a pile 
of sticks was a tomato can— 
the idea being, ‘Who will your 
traveling companions of the 
future be? Your savings tell.’ 
In front of the caption card 
were savings books and home 
safes. 

“The next display was an im- 
provised red brick fireplace 
from which hung filled stock- 
ings, a home safe and bank- 


‘burned’ by the help of an elec- 
tric fan concealed below. The 
caption card suggested that 
Christmas is the right time for 
father to see that each member 
of the family has a savings ac- 
count. 

“Displays average $5 to $10, 
as we do the actual work of 
building them ourselves.” 


A Christmas Window Which 
“Sold” the Institution 


S. L. Roland, president of the 
Prudential Building and Loan 
Association of Los Angeles, 
says: “We think a great deal 
of our big window as an ad- 
vertising medium. We _ first 
used a news board service and 
while it drew crowds, we had 
the feeling that it was not 





Bank of Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, says: “We change our book sticking out of each. 
displays twice a month and Around the log, strips of red 
make it a point to keep the and orange georgette flames 






‘selling’ building and loan ac- 
counts, or even leaving much 
impression of the institution 
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have installed priva ; | 
Poot ele ot awe peck 


A display giving a pictorial representation of the private wire system of a Minneapolis investment 
banking house, connecting the firm with the country’s principal investment markets. 
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One of a series of window displays of Kansas City products installed by a Kansas City bank. 
The displays presented products the manufacturers of which were also customers of the bank. 
The above display of the Witte Engine Works was the first of the series. At the right of the 


display is a two horse-power Witte engine. 
in operation in various out-of-the-way points of the globe; 
countries; foreign bank drafts in payment for Witte engines; 


The display includes photographs of Witte engines 
a typical day’s mail from foreign 
and Witte catalogs, folders and 


circulars in the various languages necessary to do business in many quarters of the globe. 


in whose window it was seen. 
Whereas, the window we used 
at Christmas time, for instance, 
we know ‘sold’ our institution. 
It consisted of a ‘snow’ covered 
floor and about a gayly lighted 
Christmas tree were Christmas 
packages of all descriptions 
which had been opened, but 
showed themselves to be hastily 
closed again, concealing the 
contents. By each package was 
a caption card, such as: ‘If I 
showed that kind of judgment 
in picking out a tie for him, 
hed divorce me;’ and again, 
This style makes me look like 
atub;’ and again, ‘All I need is 
corsscrew curls with this to 
look like a regular old maid.’ 

“One of the main caption 
cards suggested that, ‘Father 
won't go wrong to give build- 
ing and loan accounts. An- 
other read, ‘Thousands and 


thousands of dollars are 
wasted every Christmas on 
gifts that don’t fit in. Be safe 
—give building and loan cer- 
tificates.’ ” 

“The experience of the Mer- 
chants Trust Company and the 
Merchants National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn. in the use of win- 
dow display advertising has 
been very gratifying,” said 
Albert E. Felsted, advertising 
manager of these banks. * 

“Last fall a window was ar- 
ranged of a farm, includ- 
ing house, barn, trees, etc., with 
show cards offering farm mort- 
gages for sale. The window 
drew immediate attention: in 
fact the first day that it was 
in, an out-of-town man walked 
in and invested $10,000. Other 
windows promoted Idaho farm 
mortgages. Direct stimulation 
could be traced to them. 


Display Directed Against 
Fraudulent Promoter 


“A display from which we 
received much comment, was 
directed against fake stock 
promotion schemes. We se- 
cured a dozen nicely decorated 
stock certificates which had 
been dead horses for a number 
of years. After pasting strips 
of paper over the owners’ 
names, we fastened them to a 
large placard, surrounding 
Mark ‘Twain’s well known 
‘July is a particularly danger- 
ous month for investors—so are 
June, January, etc. etc.’ Other 
printed matter on investments 
—safe and unsafe—was dis- 
played. 

“Recently our institution was 
a participant in a large issue 
of local telephone company 
stock. The telephone company 
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assisted us with material that 
made a very wonderful display, 
and aided considerably in the 
sale of the bonds. 

“And this last July we had 
an interesting anniversary dis- 
play consisting of two cande- 
labra of ten candles each— 
the candles graduated in size 
to represent the growth of our 
institution from July 1916 to 
July 1925. One candelabrum 
represented deposits: the other 
" resources. The candles were 
electrified, and burned day and 
night. Two caption cards told 
our story.” 

In Pratt, Kansas, a town of 
4000, Leland Scrogin, vice- 
president of the First National 
Bank, regards his window as 
one of the best ways of telling 
Pratt folks his bank is genu- 
inely interested in what others 
are doing. 

“We started to use window 
advertising with the bank’s 
twentieth birthday,” he told 


the writer, “when one of our 
Greek customers presented the 
bank with a birthday cake. This 
cake in the window drew so 
much attention that a Mother’s 
Day display followed; then a 
gold tournament window, and 
whatever is doing in our vi- 
cinity is given a glad hand in 
our window. 

“Of course we are limited to 
available properties but our 
customers have offered much 
interesting material. So our 
cost is small, being little be- 
yond the caption cards.” 


Using Window to Exhibit 
Contest Prizes 


Percy Montgomery, adver- 
tising manager of the First 
National Bank of El Paso, Tex- 
as, says: “Our large corner win- 
dow is used for displays. ‘The 
other ten windows are dressed 
up with well framed posters. 
Perhaps our strongest pulling 
display was that which ex- 
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hibited the fifty prizes given 
away at the close of our 
Public New Account Contest, 
which consisted of gifts rang- 
ing from a tennis racket up in 
value to a Ford Sedan, which 
latter was on the bank floor in 
view through the window. This 
display was good for the three 
months of the contest. Ordi- 
narily the window is changed 
every two to four weeks.” 

“We have five windows,” 
says Dudley Winston, vice- 
president of the Louisville 
National Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., “and feature one subject 
at a time in all five. 

“Upon the occasion of the 
bank’s sixtieth birthday, a huge 
cake was displayed in the cen- 
ter window—not a real cake, 
but one made of plaster of 
paris, but it had sixty real 
candles. The display card was 
headed, ‘March 1865—sixty 
years young—March 1925,’ and 
then went on to invite our 


HAVE BOTH ! 


A touch of humor is put to very appropriate and effective use in this highly original investment 


advertisement of a Knoxville, Tenn., 


bank. 
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Window display of a Denver, Colo., bank, designed to arouse interest in and to gain added 


distribution for a so called “Life Savings Chart” 


friends to come in and visit 
us during the month of March, 
whether or not they had busi- 
ness to transact. And those 
who opened savings accounts 
during that month, shared in 
$75 prize money, given away.” 
J. V. Holdam, assistant trust 
officer of the Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
says: “Our window advertis- 
ing develops the human _in- 
terest contact in a much 
easier manner than can be done 
with any other form of adver- 
tising.” 


Displays Giving Familiar 
Situations Pull Best 


“Our experience is that the 
displays representing situations 
that are familiar and of inter- 
est to our people, pull best. 
We change our displays once a 
week, as it is our experience 
that after a display has run 
that long, it begins to get 
scant notice. 

“Right now we are not 
spending more than $5 per 
display, but this is after sev- 
eral years of accumulating 
propertie 


“We also utilize a space over 
our vault for an inside display.” 

M. F. O'Callaghan of the 
Union and Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., states that: “In our opin- 
ion window displays may be 
made as productive for banks 
as for merchants. And it is not 
expensive. We keep interest 
displays in our windows at an 
average cost of $6 each.” 

Robert J. Campbell, vice- 
president of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., says: “We regard win- 
dow displays as a very effec- 
tive medium of advertising for 
the cost. Our displays aver- 
age $8 each. Of course, it 
involves considerable time and 
attention to keep something 
new in the windows, particu- 
larly as we use objects, rather 
than pictures, to illustrate our 
ideas, even when they fea- 
ture the bank’s capital, re- 
sources and directors.” 


Advantages of Windows as 
Mediums 


Vera M. Altemeier who is 
in charge of the windows at 


published by the bank. 


Wells-Dickey Company, Min- 
neapolis, says: “We regard 
our window advertising as one 
of several important means of 
presenting our message because 
the prospect is at our very door 
when he sees it; because it is 
the only medium that allows 
the use of three dimensions; 
because a more concrete pres- 
entation of a new bond issue, 
for instance, can be made very 
quickly whereas a newspaper 
presentation is delayed on ac- 
count of plates, ete. 

“A novel display which we 
used recently to advertise a 
public utility bond was a 
miniature dam with real water 
in the spillway and small trans- 
mission lines and electric lights. 
We have also used this piping 
to make a channel, the caption 
card tying up with the sug- 
gestion that, ‘A safe channel 
for your investments is through 
Wells-Dickey.’ 

“As a rule we change. our 
windows every week, as we 
find that a frequent change 
keeps people in the ‘Wells- 
Dickey window habit.’ How- 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers Macazine 
71-73 Murray St., New York 
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NE of the largest sav- 

ings banks in New 
York has a great deal to 
say in its advertising about 
the air of friendliness and 
hospitality which will be 
found by anyone entering 
its quarters. There is 
nothing unusual about this 
situation so far as promises 
go. What is unusual about 
it is that the bank actually 
means just what it says— 
that it actually backs up to 
the fullest degree its state- 
ments about human treat- 
ment of customers by offi- 
cers and employes. 

There is at this bank a 
hard and fast rule, to which 
no exceptions are permitted, 
that no employe shall be- 
come involved in an argu- 
ment with any customer of 
the bank. Employes disre- 
garding this ruling are dis- 
charged. 

Every bank is pretty sure 
to have a certain number of 
customers who are at times 
going to be highly unreason- 
able in their requests. 
There are occasions when a 
customer’s attitude becomes 
such that it is out of the 
question for the employe to 
accept it without taking 
some action. In such cases 
as this, employes in the 
above referred to bank call 


immediately, when a given 
situation gets beyond their 
power of amicable settle- 
ment, upon one of the 
bank’s officers to take a hand 
in the matter. In this way 
the customer can usually be 
placated without any loss 
of good will. If the 
customer will not listen to 
reason from the bank’s offi- 
cer, after the latter has 
done all in his power to 
straighten things out, then 
he or she is very probably 
a customer of the type that 
it is better to have off the 
bank’s books, good will or 
no good will. 

A system 
above, when properly oper- 
ated, can work to the almost 
incalculable advantage of a 
bank’s advertising depart- 
ment. The bank advertiser 
who can talk about friendli- 


such as_ the 


ness and cordiality in bank- 
ing with the certain assur- 
ance that he is talking about 
something which exists in 
fact rather than in fancy, 
has a tremendous advantage 
over the advertiser who is 
never quite sure to just what 
extent what is promised in 
the bank’s advertising will 
be carried out in actual 
practice. 
& 

N considering the vari- 

ous elements that go to 
make up successful adver- 
tising, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the im- 
portance and value of mere 
repetition. 

Many a trade mark has 
come to have a high cash 
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value, not so much because 
of its quality of being a 
particularly good trade 
mark, but rather because of 
its wide and constant repe- 
tition over a period of time. 
As to the question of repe- 
tition as it affects advertise- 
ments, it is a reasonable 
proposition that one fairly 
good advertisement repeated 
every day for a week will 
often prove of more real 
value to the advertiser than 
a very good advertisement 
changed every day over the 
same period of time. There 
will be people who during a 
week’s time will miss every 
one of the advertisements 
which are changed every 
day. Some of these same 
people are going to see the 
advertisement that is re- 
peated every day during the 
week. They may not see 
it the first day, nor the sec- 
ond—but they will see it 
before the week is out. 


& 


HE average advertising 

manager has his hands 
full persuading his bank to 
let him have the minimum 
amount necessary to carry 
through whatever program 
of advertising he has 
planned for the year ahead. 
In view of this it seems 
hardly fair that he should 
be asked to and on occa- 
sions expected to expend 
money out of the advertis- 
ing appropriation for pur- 
poses that do not, legiti- 
mately, fall under the head 
of “advertising.” 
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Money spent to keep a cus- 
tomer’s good will, for space 
in some medium, or for some 
novelty that has no adver- 
tising value to the bank is 
not advertising, although 
there may be times when it 
is good policy. 

Many banks do have, and 
more banks should have a 
fund, apart from the adver- 
tising appropriation, which 
is set aside to be devoted 
to the miscellaneous ex- 
penditures which the adver- 
tising department is called 
upon to make and which bear 
no relation to the advertising 
program. It is only by 
adopting some such proce- 
dure as this that the adver- 
tising department can hope 
to do justice to the appro- 
priation which has been al- 


lotted to it. 
& 


Bank Windows of the 

South and West 
(Continued from page 107) 

ever, when a new bond issue 

breaks, we put it in the win- 

dow at once, regardless of how 

recent the last display was put 

in, 

“We attempt to keep the cost 
of one window down to $10, 
but some have run as high as 
$75, and again, many have cost 
us almost no outlay of cash.” 


How Long Can a Display Run? 

A. R. Moshier, of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Fargo, 
N.D., says: “Ordinarily we con- 
sider that a window display can 
run for ten days to two weeks, 
but displays for special days, 
like Lincoln’s Birthday, can 
only stand for one day. 

“At times we use our win- 
dow for community purposes. 
During ‘Clean Up Week’ our 
window caused considerable 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











DALE GRAHAM 


Advertising manager Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


M* GRAHAM entered the banking field in 1915 

with the Litchfield National Bank of Litchfield, 
Illinois. He entered the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany in 1917 as a stenographer, subsequently became 
transit manager, manager analysis department, assistant 
to executives and advertising manager. He has served 
in the past as president of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, national publicity chair- 
man American Institute of Banking, member Public 
Education Commission, American Bankers Association, 
and member board of directors of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis. He is at present chairman of the 
committee on analysis Missouri Bankers Association, 
member of the committee on analysis of accounts, Clear- 
ing House Section, American Bankers Association, and 
president of the St. Louis Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the Missouri Bar. 
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EE,” said the banker, “there are no 
front steps. The people walk right 
sn from the street, as they do into 4 store 
He was showing us a sketch of his new 
branch, just opened in a growing section 
of the city 
Ic is noticeable chat steps and obstruc 
tions are disappearing inside the bank 
too Old formalities and old customs 
are being cleared away. People are step- 
ping directly and naturally into che crust 
department to anvest thew savings safely 
Depositors are walking freely into the 
vaults to leave thes securities and wornes 
wnder lock and key! Millions of Amen:- 
cans whd never went to « bank now go 
as a matter of course, 10 be greeted with 
courtesy and welcomed with sincerity 
They are learning how their banks can 
serve chem They are realizing that 


N W AYER © SON 
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these specialists in finance are ready with 
sound advice and tested counse! 

For the banks have been telling people 
about the advantages of thrift, the wis 
dom of investments, the security and 
happrness chat spring from a well-planned 
financial program They have pointed 
out the service that 4 bank 
the trust that a good banking connection 
wmspires In short, the banks have been 
advertising themselves 

And they have been doing it well 
Though one of che last big businesses 
to join the ranks of the advertisers, the 
banks have advertised with foresight 
and with skill, as anyone who reads the 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


People are STEPPING INTO BANKS 


pers may easily see For just as 
the bank 1s almost always the most sub- 
stantial building in town, so hank adver 
tuning 18 ape to be sound and attractive 
Aod when a manufacturer beings his 
lems before a bank's officers or direc 
tors. he finds that they are already familiar 
with the power of the printed page 
Perhaps a new product must be presented 
Or an old product must be sold to new 
millions Or perhaps sales resistance and 
expense are mounting In any case, the 
banker 1s now able to discuss advertising 


ind from the standpoint of a user He knows 


how it works He knows when it 1s 
He recognizes that good-will 
ws an assct and that advertising 1s an essco 


tual part of modern business promotion 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


mew vous 


poston cmicaoo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The above advertisement was recently run full page size in 
“The Saturday Evening Post” by a large national advertising 


agency. 


The copy has to do with the changed attitude of 


banks and bankers toward their customers and prospective 
or potential customers, as reflected in their every day activi- 
ties, and also as reflected in their advertising. 


comment. It featured a tiny 
court room, two policemen, 
‘Clean Up’ and ‘Paint Up’ 
having brought before the 
judge, at the bar of ‘Public 
Opinion, two disreputable 
characters labeled, ‘Filth’ and 
‘Germ.’ 

“For the week of the county 
fair, we displayed a miniature 
fair grounds with show tents, 
tiny tractors, trucks, ete. a 
tiny ferris wheel improvised 
from two baby carriage wheels, 
with cut out seats and minia- 
ture people as occupants. 

“From a financial standpoint, 
our best window was a Christ- 
mas morning scene—a_ small 
room with a fireplace, stock- 
ings hanging from it, and 
among the gifts numerous sav- 
ings banks, neatly wrapped in 
holly paper. 


“We regard window adver- 
tising just as important for 
banks as for department 
stores.” 


& 


How Banks Are 
Advertising 


MONG recent unusually 
i good examples of direct 
mail publicity published by the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
the following—“Monthly State- 
ment Savings Plan,” a booklet 
outlining a plan which the 
bank has put into successful 
operation and which enables 
the savings depositor to run 
his account in the same manner 
as he pays his monthly bills; 


“Smooth Sailing with Coupon 
Interest,” a folder outlining 
the bank’s partial payment 
plan for buying bonds; “Pro- 
ceeds of the Harvest!” a folder 
presenting the current list of 
bond offerings of the bank’s 
bond department; and, “Practi- 
cal Hints on Making Your 
Will,’ an unusually well 
planned and attractive booklet 
which includes useful and prac- 
tical suggestions on the making 
of a will, and which shows by 
a system of graphic charts how 
property is distributed under 
the laws of Minnesota when no 
will is left. 

All of the above mentioned 
material is printed in well 
chosen combinations of colors 
and is distinguished by excel- 
lence of layout, typography and 
copy. 

Recent numbers of “Good 
Fortune” monthly magazine of 
the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company bear witness to the 
human interest value which 
carefully selected photographs 
can add to a bank magazine. 
These numbers contain, as is 
usual with them, very interest- 
ing text matter. 





ily, money 
ourselves and not a bill to be paid. 
That's what our $2.00 2 week Christmas 
Club at the Central Trust has done for 
us this year. 

iy joined for $5 for 1926. We 
patent = and what « Christmas 
we'll have next year. 

Select your club im the list below and join today 


J) dapomts are made regularly for 50 wmeks 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL TRUST 
Saou 


Mowoars—OPEN ALL DAY—To 8 pm 











A Christmas Club advertisement 
published in Chicago newspapers 
following the holiday season_by 
the savings department of a Chi- 
cago trust company. 
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What bonds 
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should a treasurer buy? 
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What bonds should 
a business man buy? 





That depends upon the sort of bus 
news he is in, whether ne is an em. 
ployee or an employes, what hu plane 
and prospects are, and many other 
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Three newspaper advertisements of a series which is part of a campaign which the Equitable 


Trust Company of New York is conducting in behalf of its bond department. 


The advertisements 


seek to bring before and to impress upon investors the importance of being measured as individuals 
whose earning power, ambition, temperament and ability vary greatly, for the investments which 


they make. 


HE travel bureau of the 

Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh has published three 
folders “Voyages to the Mar- 
velous Far-away,” “Voyages to 
the Wonderlands of Old,” and, 
“O'er the Seas to Scenes of 
Splendor,” which are descrip- 
tive of cruises to various points 
of the globe that may be ar- 
ranged for through the bank. 
The folders contain a number 
of attractive illustrations in 
colors which, combined with un- 
usually attractive typography, 
give them a very inviting ap- 
pearance. 


URING the celebration of 

its 100th anniversary the 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Akron, Ohio installed in the 
lobby of its main office and 
also in its branch offices ex- 
hibits of interesting articles 
relating to the City of Akron 
from the time of its founding 
in 1825 up to the time of the 
Civil War. The bank obtained 
this historical material through 
advertisements which it ran in 
the newspapers asking for the 
loan of various articles of 
historical interest. Among the 
articles exhibited were: a deed 
to 150 acres of land in the 
center of Akron for $200; a 


bell from one of Lake Erie’s 
earliest steamships, brought to 


Akron and hung in the city’s © 


first hotel; the surveying in- 
strument used by General 
Simon Perkins in surveying 
for the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany the ground where the 
city now stands; a safe with a 
six-inch key from one of 
Akron’s earliest stores; and a 
complete file of the first two 
years of The Buzzard, Akron’s 
first newspaper. 


HREE booklets recently 

published by the Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, are “Essentials 
of a Sound Investment Policy” 
a brief discussion of the im- 
portant principles of invest- 
ment; “Safeguarding Your 
Family’s Future,” and “Making 
a Will,’ two booklets contain- 
ing information both for those 
who have made a will and for 
those who have not yet made 
one. 


HAT a bank house organ 
need be neither large nor 
elaborate in conception to be 
both readable and attractive 
in appearance is extremely well 


demonstrated by “With Inter- 
est,” a monthly publication of 
the Vermont-Peoples Bank of 
Brattleboro, Vermont. This 
little magazine is only 41% by 6 
inches in size but it invariably 
contains a great deal of ma- 
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The first advertisement of the 
series in the investment advice 
campaign which the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York is 
conducting. 
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An anniversary advertisement 


a Richmond, 


terial which is both well present- 
ed and readable. Its attractive- 
ness is very, much enhanced by 
the discriminating use of very 
good photographs which have 
a strong human interest value, 
particularly to readers resid- 
ing in or near Brattleboro. 


HE Chase National Bank 

of New York, has recently 
published two folders on cor- 
porate trust service entitled 
“Maintaining the Value of a 
Business Man’s Estate,” and, 
“The Importance of Trust 
Service to Executives of Cor- 
porations.” 


WO interesting folders re- 

cently published by the, 
Equitable Trust Company of 
New York are, “The Modern 
Method of Protecting Chari- 
table Bequests and Assuring 
Their Constant Usefulness,” 
and “Lost Wills.” In each of 


run full page newspaper size by 
Va., bank. 


these folders the bank has made 
a very appropriate tie up be- 
tween newspaper clippings 
which are reproduced in the 
folders and the copy which the 
folders contain. 


HREE very well prepared 

investment folders, “The 
Future of Bond Prices,” “The 
Importance of Underlying 
Bonds,” and “And What of the 
Market,” have recently been 
published by Morris F. Fox & 
Co., investment bankers. of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


66 HE Grosvenors,” “The 

Allens,” “The 
Jumels,” Vols. 3, 4 and 5 of 
the interesting “Romantic For- 
tunes of History” series of 
booklets published by the Bank 
of America, New York, have 
recently been issued by the 
bank. 


and 


Friendly Banking in 18 5 


N a most interesting and at- 

tractive volume issued by 
the Merchants National Bank 
of New Bedford, Mass., to 
commemorate its one hundredth 
anniversary, the author, Ze- 
phaniah W. Pease, relates an 
incident to prove that banks 
were not without sentiment 
even back in 1855. 

A certain client, whose name 
is not mentioned, had heen in- 
volved in financial difficulties at 
one period and had been much 
disturbed at the thought that 
the bank had been a loser in 
the transactions. 

This letter was accordingly 
sent to the clint, signed by the 
cashier on behalf of the di- 
rectors: 

‘Dear Sir: It has been intimated 
to the directors of this bank that 
you continue to feel resting upon 
you the responsibility of certain 


pecuniary obligations which, dur- 
ing the embarrassments and mis- 


Saturday 
Afternoon Shoppers 


who enjoy the privilege of 
banking at the Franklin 
Trust Company are always 
able to meet unexpected Holi- 
day demands for ready cash. 

The Franklin Trust Com- 
pany’s main banking building 
is at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
Streets in the center of the 
city’s busiest district, and is 
open, not only on Saturday 





afternoons, but every day 
in the week 

"til midnight daily. 
Capital and Surplus $3,750,000 
over $30,000,000 


. 
|. Resources 


‘]] FRANKLIN TRUST 
:| COMPANY 


Ih) Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnat Streets 


A well worded advertisement of 4 
Philadelphia bank, directed at & 
particular group of banking pros 
pects. 
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Set 


At Broadway and 73rd St 


Opens Today 


Our new bve story building on the southwest corner 
of > yrd Street end 


the must 
tan West Side district and us directly across 7 
Strvet from our old office, which has served 
peghborbood mace 19° 
More comprehensive banking, trust aad safe deposit 
factities as well as the services of an enlarged staff 
available co residents ness men of 
iment 
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room aod separate 


reception 
i» provided for the exclusive use 
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Officers and employees thoroughly familar wich the 
ees of thus district are ready and willing (o handle 
your busines cuurteously and promptly 

You ase cordially invited to call 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Broadway at 73rd Street 
(acme 7rd Seram from one presen: athe! 
Other Offices 
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The unusual border design of this 
advertisement o a New York 
bank, announcing the opening of a 
new office, enables the reader to 
get at a glance a good mental 
picture of the bank’s location. 


fortunes of former years remained 
to some extent in liquidation. 

The board regrets that you 
have allowed these claims, long 
since cancelled and nearly for- 
gotten, to have disquieted you for 
one moment. 

While the feelings and assur- 
ances which you have expressed 
in relation to them are highly 
creditable to you, and have served 
to increase your claims to the 
respect and regard of the mana- 
gers of our institution, they wish 
you fully to understand that under 
no circumstances could they re- 
gard you as their debtor, or be 
induced to receive from you a 
Pecuniary consideration on that 
account. 

The whole debt is cancelled— 
not only by the agreement of the 
parties solemnly entered into at 
the time—not only by the lapse of 
years which has taken from it all 
its legal character and almost 
driven it from memory—but by 
the renewed and highly satisfac- 
tory relations which at this time 
subsist, and have for a long time 
subsisted, between you and our in- 
stitution. 

It is to impart to you this 
assurance that I place in your 
hands this communication. 

Our board are unwilling that 
you should for one moment sup- 


pose that, under the circum- 
stances of our existing friendly 
and business relations, any 
thought of a pecuniary obliga- 
tions on your part rests upon 
their minds. 

They have rejoiced in your 
prosperity and it has been 
gratifying to them to see the evi- 
dences of it furnished by the large 
and increasing business transact- 
ed with our institution. 

(Signed) JAMES B. CONGDON, 
On behalf of the directors. 
Nov. 13, 1855. 


MONG the more striking 

Christmas covers on bank 
house organs may be mentioned 
those of “Number Eight” the 
monthly house organ of the 
National City Bank of New 
York, and “Trade Winds” the 
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monthly magazine of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 
Covers on the Christmas num- 
bers of both of these publica- 
tions were executed in colors 
and with unusual skill and at- 
tractiveness. 


A* ingeniously arranged 
little folder on wills and 
settlement of estates, entitled, 
“I Have Been Wondering,” has 
recently been published by the 
First National Bank of Bos- 
ton. The copy in the folder is 
very readable and the folder 
itself is very presentable both 
from a standpoint of typogra- 
phy and arrangement of copy. 
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A Clearing House 
for Human Problems 


If you still cling to the old-fashioned notion that 
banks are “cold and impersonal,” you should hear 
some of the problems that customers bring to officers 


of the Wachovia. 


It is not our business or our wish to advise cus- 


tomers on personal problems. 


But frequently our 


disinterested advice on money problems indirectly 
helps to solve the other kind. 


the asking. 


NENZRBLENZA ANZA ELAR LELLN ENE QENF NEN 
LRALOESISIN INI SA SASASIRARISANASANRISA 


Asheville 
High Point 


LENENANAENA RT NONTLLSEN ENS 
SN LNA NON LLIN SALSA SABI 


Men and women, young and old, are discovering 
in increasing numbers that the Wachovia is truly “a 
family bank,” where confidences are respected and 
friendly assistance on money matters is available for 


Come in whenever you feel like “talking things 
over.” Perhaps an officer of the Wachovia can sug- 
gest a way to solve your problem. 


WACHOVIA 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem 

For Every Financial Need: 


Commercial Banking, Trusts, Savings, Safe Deposit, 
Investments, Insurance 


NANA ANANAS ZN ESESS 
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Raleigh 
Salisbury 
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A good advertisement built around the human relationships 
aspect of a bank’s contact with its customers. 
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Worth Her Height in 
Dollars 


ee 





The young lady in this picture is 
standing in the lobby of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland being 
measured for her height in terms 
of silver dollars. She is Miss 
Marie Callahan, a dancer in the 
musical show “Kid Boots’ and 
she is $598.50 tall. She is under 
contract with Florenz Zieg- 
feld, the well known theatrical 
producer. Mr. Ziegfeld said to 
Miss Callahan: “I'll gamble with 
you. I don’t know how tall you 
are, and I don’t know how thick 
a silver dollar is, but I'll pay 
you weekly an amount equal to 
the number of silver dollars, one 
piled on top of the other, equal 
to your height.” And here is 
where the bank stepped into the 
picture. Sensing the news value 
of this unusual incident, the bank 
had a photograph taken which 
was published in its weekly house 
organ “The Teller.” 


& 
Who’s Banking ? 
RTHUR BRISBANE, edi- 
tor of the Hearst publi- 


cations, although now one of 
New York City’s largest indi- 


vidual holders of real estate, 
at one time was quite as sus- 
ceptible to the journalistic 
stringency as some present day 
cub reporters. He tells this 
story on himself: 

“After I had been working 
as a reporter on the Sun for 
some time, it occurred to me 
that the proper thing to do, if 
I was to attempt a successful 
career, was to start a savings 
account against the time when 
lucrative opportunities for in- 
vestment should arise. I man- 
aged to scrape together the 
sum of $100 which I deposited 
in the banking institution with 
whose president I often came 
into contact. Before much 
time had passed, my account 
had become overdrawn more 
than once. One day I met my 
friend, the president. ‘My 
boy,’ he said, ‘would you mind 
informing me just what our re- 
lations with you are? Are 
you banking with us, or are 
we banking with you?” 

—Wall Street Journal 


& 
A Job With a Good Future 
Behind It 


A* office boy was asked by 
a dapper young man if 
there was an opening in the 
firm for a college graduate. 

“No,” replied the office boy, 
“but if I don’t get raised to 
$3.00 a week there will be.”— 
Selecied. 

& 


Try Pulling Down the 
Shade! 


ICE-president to adver- 
tising manager: “Say take 
out that window display.” 

Advertising manager: “What’s 
the matter?” 

Vice-president: “Why, you’ve 
got the sidewalk in front of the 
bank all cluttered up with a 
mob of people! We can’t have 
that. It attracts too much at- 
tention.”—Albany Chapter (A. 
T. B.) News. 
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Thoughtful Precaution 


WOMAN went to the bank 

and asked for a _ new 
check book. “I’ve lost the one 
you gave me yesterday,” she 
said. “But it doesn’t matter. 
I took the precaution of sign- 
ing all the checks as soon as 
I got it—so, of course, it won't 
be any use to any one else.”— 
The Efficiency Magazine. 


& 


Unexpected 
apace Great heavens, 
son, how you do look! 
Son: Yes, father, I fell in a 

mud puddle. 


Father: What! And _ with 
your new pants on, too? 
Son: Yes, father, I didn’t 


have time to take them off.— 
Whirlwind. 


Quarterly Dividend 


LD Lady: Son, can you 
direct me to the People’s 
Saving Bank? 
Boy: Yessum, for a quarter. 
Old Lady: Isn’t that mighty 
high pay, my boy? 
Boy: No ma’am, not for a 
bank director.—The Combina- 


tion. 
& 


A Bird in the Hand 


HE Scotch are still a care- 

ful and conservative race; 
they can see no reason for 
taking unnecessary chances. 

Macdonald Smith had just 
come to the seventeenth green 
at St. Andrews, the old St 
Andrews. Mac saw an old 
Scotchman he had known for 
many years. 

“I’ve brought you those golf 
balls over,” Mac said to the 
Scot. 

“Pll tak’ them noo,” said the 
Scot. 

“I’m sorry,” replied 
“but they’re at the hotel.” 

“Then I'll tak’ what ye hae 
in your bag.” — New York 
Herald Tribune. 
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BRUCE BARTON 


HEN he was 15 years old, Bruce Barton was the entire 

reportorial staff of his home town weekly paper, at a 

salary of $3 a week. When he entered Amherst, he put 
journalism behind him (so he thought) to become a teacher of 
history. He got a fellowship at Amherst and another in Wisconsin. 
He was prepared to take the latter, when, as he says, “A man 
named Chapman wrote from Lake Geneva that I ought to take 
a year of business, working on his paper, before going on to a 
P. G. course.”” He took the offer, and has never been able to get 
very far away from a printing press since. Later, he came to 
New York in charge of the book selling business of ‘“Collier’s’’ 
under Conde Nast. From there he went to the Crowell Publishing 
Company as editor of a Sunday magazine supplement, and later 
as editor of “Every Week.” The war came, “Every Week” -was a 
“casualty,’’ and Mr. Barton took a publicity job with one of the 
relief organizations. At the close of the war, with two of his 
department heads in publicity work, he formed the advertising 
firm of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, which stood twenty-third in the 
amount of business done in 1920, and fourth in 1925. In addition 
to his advertising work, Mr. Barton writes occasional articles for 
“The Saturday Evening Post,” “The American Magazine,” “Good 
Housekeeping,” and many other like magazines. His most recent 
achievement is “‘The Man Nobody Knows,” which is the best selling 
non-fiction book of the year. 
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Equitable Foreign 


Banking Service 
Through the New York office 
of The Equitable and the five 
foreign offices Cescribed be- 
low, The Equitable occupies 
an unusual position in the field 
of foreign banking. From 
those offices radiates a system 
of 11,000 correspondents ex- 
tending throughout the world. 


In London 

The two offices of The Equi- 
table in London assist in 
financing the ever-growing ex- 
port and import trade between 
Great Britain, her Colonies, 
and the United States; and 
serve the ever-increasing num- 
ber of American visitors to 
London. 

The main office is in the 
heart of the financial district 
at 10 Moorgate, E. C. 2, and 
near the Bank of England. 
The second office is in Bush 
House, near the shopping and 
hotel districts. 


In Paris 

The Equitable in Paris is one 
of the largest banks in that 
city. During the past two 
years, it has ranked from 
twelfth to fourth in clearings 
in the Paris clearing house. 
Its convenient location, 23 
Rue de la Paix, has made it 
extremely popular with con- 
tinental travelers and its con- 
scientious, painstaking service 
has steadily increased its pa- 
tronage. In addition to the 
various departments of a 
modern bank and trust com- 
pany, the office maintains a 
separate department for wo- 
men and a special travel ser- 
vice bureau. 


In the Far East 


The Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation is a subsidiary 
of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany with offices at 37 Wall 
Street, New York, Kiukiang 
Road, Shanghai, and Queens 
Road, Hong Kong. Its officers 
are officers of The Equitable 
Trust Company. 

The Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation gives 
correspondent banks, manu- 
facturers, importers and ex- 
porters the advantages of a 
bank devoted exclusively to 
Oriental business, which is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
customs of the East. 

Local banks or business 
men, who contemplate financ- 
ing imports or exports, issuing 
drafts on any port of the 
world, buying or selling gold, 
silver or bills of exchange or 
any other kind of interna- 
tional transaction, will find it 
to their advantage to com- 
municate with the loca] repre- 
sentative of The Equitable. 














Twenty minutes 
to London 


“We must have £50,000 in 
London before the market closes 
or suffer a loss,” a commercial 


depositor telephoned us. 


Just twenty minutes later the 
money was on deposit in a 


London bank. 


If you ever have occasion to 
transact business with any foreign 
country, readthecolumnat theleft. 
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Are the Mists Lifting in Europe ? 
By Frederick W. Gehle 


Vice-president the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 


The author of this article has for some years 
been widely recognized as a keen student of 
economic affairs, both in this country and 
abroad. He recently returned from a trip of 
several months’ duration abroad, during the 
course of which he visited England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland and Holland. This 
article sums up the conclusions which he has 
drawn from careful observation of the trend of 
conditions in these various countries.—THE 
EDITOR. 


ECAUSE Europe means so much 
to our social and economic life, 
every American is intensely in- 

terested in the progress which that con- 
tinent is making in its climb out of the 
valley of its war-time adversity. More 
Americans visited Europe in 1925 than 
at any time before, and the array of 
their optimistic views on their return 
was particularly impressive in the light 
of the contrary views of three and four 
years ago. 

Yet all the views even now are not 
unqualifiedly optimistic; some, indeed 
All of us do not see 


are quite doleful. 
world affairs through the same glasses. 
The sombre type of person, the analyti- 
cal or the care-free, all have the op- 
portunity to see the same things; be- 
cause of the methods of adjusting their 
vision, however, they often come to 


widely varying conclusions. Thus, 
while so many American travelers have 
brought home from Europe the cheer- 
ing view that the continent is moving 
steadily up the hill toward the sunshine 
of its old-time prosperity, others bring 
home warnings against counting too 
much on hopeful signs. For example, 
one recently returning American, an 
able observer whose views always com- 
mand earnest attention, said: 


The ghastly spiritual and physical wounds 
of the war are more manifest to an out- 
sider than they were in 1919. In nearly 
every European country the people im- 
pressed me as being unhappy, resentful and 
restless. Everyone seems to be groping in 
the dark; whatever is tried the people wish 
they had tried something else. The attempt 
to get the wheels of trade and commerce 
turning once more is proving beyond ques- 
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FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Vice-president Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York, who recently returned from 
a several months’ trip abroad, during the 
course of which he visited most of the leading 
European countries. 


tion the splendid heroism and wisdom of 
Europe’s leaders. 


A Conflict of Honest Views 


The man who expressed the above 
sentiments has viewed Europe through 
his own glasses and believes beyond 
doubt that he has correctly interpreted 
conditions. He believes sufficiently in 
what he has seen, to add in his state- 
ment that “unless saner ideas are sub- 
stituted for those governing the old 
world now, Europe will suffer a social 
explosion more destructive than the war 
itself.” 

There is one honest view. Set 
against it are others equally honest, but 
of an entirely opposite tenor. Secretary 
Mellon, for example, to quote from his 
annual report sent to Congress on De- 
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BUILDING 


MALL homes and mammoth apartments, single shops and 
thirty-six story office buildings, little factories and acres of 
additions, retail stores and theatres continue to appear in Detroit. 


$200,000,000 was the actual value of building in Detroit in 
1925 according to permits issued. 
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ness in the Great Lakes Region. 
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cember 11, referred to developments 
which, he said, “lend support to the op- 
timistic view regarding the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe.” 

Differences of opinion warrant ex- 
amination of the underlying forces 
which are directing Europe at the 
present time. Briefly, what are those 
forces? They are both good and ill— 
they must be if one set of capable ob- 
servers sees and interprets them for 
good and another set, equally capable, 
sees and interprets them for ill. 


The Forces of Ill 


Let us consider first the forces of ill. 
They are alike social and economic; 
unhappy and restless people are cur- 
tailed in their production and trade. 
They still suffer the effects of a war 
which was like “a crashing shock of 
planets that sent the earth rocking and 
reeling out of its course.” It took 10,- 
000,000 lives, scattered wealth accumu- 
lation and changed peoples, frontiers, 
politics, business and finance. Europe 
in the war suffered so much that its 
moral let-down was great; it sacrificed 
so much that the impairment of its ma- 
terial welfare was enormous. Recovery 
under the best circumstances could only 
have been painfully slow. But circum- 
stances have not been of the best. 
Europe does not consist of a single na- 
tional unit; it is a continent of 300,000,- 
000 people living in thirty or forty 
separate countries, none of which are 
alike and none of whose war legacies 
were alike. Location, wealth and tem- 
perament have all played their part in 
making the difficulties of each country 
different from those of the others. 

Many difficulties have not been over- 
come. In England the unemployment 
of a million able-bodied Englishmen 
and adverse foreign trade balances are 
visible signs of that. In France, the 
depreciation and instability of currency 
are measures of difficulties there. Ger- 
many is short of working capital and 
commercial credit; high money rates, 
curtailed industrial output, and shrunk- 
en exports are evidence of her short- 
comings. Italy, Belgium, Austria, 
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sentatives. 
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Russia and all the rest—one could 
enumerate for each various conditions 
that mark the peculiar difficulties of 
those countries. 


Instability of the Populations 


Underlying all of Europe’s economic 
difficulties, there has been found one 
common contributing cause ; namely, the 
social and political instability of the 
populations. Looking back, it is seen 
that much of Europe’s misery in the 
years succeeding the war was wholly 
because peace-time events failed at once 
to turn the flow of life which from 1914 
to 1918 had been in the wrong direction. 
War having been one kind of disorder, 
peace for a long time proved to be an- 
other. Peace failed at once to destroy 
the war hate, and for a long time failed 
as well to restore that good will and 
understanding which among nations is 
essential to the realities of peace. Na- 
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OSPITABLE and gay Tozeur... a city 

of song on the edge of the desert! The 
craftsmen carve with a love song on their 
lips. The caravan leaders chant Oriental 
melodies. 

The 12-wheeled, luxuriously equipped 
Renault car of the North African Tours 
tides the golden dunes of the desert to fan- 
tastic El Oued ... “The City of a Thousand 
Domes.” To Touggourt . . . a land of fra- 
grance cooled by the sinuous swaying of 
myriad palms. Or far away to the Ahaggar 
». « « an earthly Paradise hemmed in by 
gleaming, snowclad mountains. 

Or do you require new world traveling ac- 
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commodations with your old world mystery? 
If so... there are two thousand miles of 
excellent macadam highway, and thirty-one 
famous Transatlantique hotels. 

Six perfect days on The Paris or The 
France, to Plymouth, England. Then to 
Havre, the Port of Paris. Or direct to Havre 
on any of the one cabin liners . . . down 
the gangplank to the covered pier... a 
special boat train waiting ... Paris in three 
hours. Overnight, the Riviera and Marseilles. 
Twenty-six hours across the Mediterranean 
. -. and a strange, exotic country at the 
other end of ‘the longest gangplank in the 
world.’ 
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Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
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A Complete Banking Unit 


—devoted to serving correspond- 
ent banks in the United States 
outside New York City; 

—directed by officers who main- 
tain personal contact with all 
parts of the country, thereby 
keeping constantly informed on 
business conditions and bank- 
ing requirements; 

—possessing in its own organiza- 


tion every banking investment 
and trust service; 


—offering all the facilities, world- 
wide connections and total re- 
sources of our entire institution. 


This is the Irving-Columbia Out-of- 
Town Office, in the Woolworth 
Building, New York — a Banking 
Office that, for all correspondent 
banking purposes, is a complete 
bank in itself. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
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tions which were allies in the war ceased 
after 1919 to submerge themselves to 
one another for the benefit of the whole. 
National ambitions reasserted themselves 
violently after 1919, as each individual 
came to center his efforts less on the 
welfare of others and more on the wel- 
fare of his own nation, his own neigh- 
borhood, his own family, his own care. 
The breakdown of unity came as those 
who won the war together sought to 
enjoy the fruits of victory apart. “To 
the victors belong the spoils,” yet the 
effort to gather the spoils of the late 
war was followed by agitation, experi- 
ment, controversy and sinister interven- 
tion, and unhappiness and hard times 
were the lot of Europe so long as the 
spirit of self-service and national con- 
sciousness drew people apart. 


The Forces of Good 


Europe’s suffering is to be laid in 
no small part to its peace-time lack of 
both vision and tolerance. In consider- 
ing now the forces of good, therefore, 
it can be said emphatically that the 
most important of those forces is the 
return of vision and tolerance alike, 
for it is that which has made possible 
the operation of all the others. Old 
flames of prejudice, suspicion and self- 
materialism may not be wholly quenched 
—the depressing statement quoted at 
the opening of this article shows that— 


but they have died down, with inevi- 
tably logical economic results. There 
is solid proof to support a statement 
that people abroad have on the whole 
turned away from embittered animosi- 
ties and are addressing themselves to 
the future in a constructive spirit. 
Simply the belief that there is no pros- 
pect of war in Europe for years to 
come—a belief based on the fact that 
people are heartily sick of war and on 
the further fact that there is no money 
for it—has had a tonic effect on in- 
dustrial and trade relations, and whole 
populations that not long ago were 
steeped in an atmosphere of hostility 
and recrimination are dealing with one 
another again. 

Many incidents came to my personal 
attention during the last summer and 
autumn to confirm in my mind the truth 
of this statement. Germans and 
Frenchmen alike, whom I met in their 
homes and places of business in 1922 
and who then were almost incoherent 
in their angry denunciation of one an- 
other, in the fall of 1925 in my pres- 
ence calmly laid out peace-time plans 
for their mutual benefit, resenting any 
intrusion of war talk. 


The New Social Spirit 


The effect of the new social spirit 
in Europe has had its inevitably fa- 
vorable economic results. Taking the 
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continent as a whole, production is 
larger than at any time since peace was 
restored. Trade has improved. Capital 
and credit have grown in supply. Budg- 
ets are being balanced. In a dozen 
countries the gold standard has been 
restored. The currency systems of 
nearly all the smaller powers have been 
reorganized. Debt controversies are 
being settled. The flow of life is run- 
ning in the right direction. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
given, briefly and altogether inade- 
quately, a summary of the forces that 
govern current affairs of Europe. Those 
forces responsible for whatever unhappy 
conditions exist are very definite and 
very tangible; we can be sure they will 
not be blown away on the winds of a 
single night. France must undergo 
painful readjustment. Germany must 
labor hard and save as it makes its way 
slowly up the road of its redemption. 
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Russia must completely change its ways. 
England must overcome its economic 
disorder, re-establish its trade and re- 
turn its idle men to work. 

Those blue-spectacled observers who 
consider only the misfortunes which 
came out of the war will take a pes- 
simistic view of the capacity of the 
various countries to do what they need 
do to restore themselves to the old 
plane of social and economic happiness. 
Some still go even so far as to look for 
the ruin of Europe’s civilization. Those 
others who consider the power of right 
moral qualities and intelligent direction 
will take the hopeful view and will note 
that Europe even now is recovering. 
Germany, which was considered up to 
two years ago Europe’s vanquished and 
bankrupt nation, is a nation at work, 
aiming toward not only a well-being but 
an intelligent and happy social struc- 
ture. England is striving valiantly to 
set itself on the road to its old-time 
prosperity. France is at last conduct- 
ing its affairs in the light of an under- 
standing which recognizes more clearly 
each day the steps necessary for its 
recovery. Even with respect to Russia 
the course of events at least warrants 
the hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when that country will add its 
part to bringing about the full recovery 


of Europe. 


England’s Economic State 


Of course, when one delves beneath 
the surface and examines the situation 
of each country critically, he finds many 
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things that give concern regarding the 
internal welfare. England’s economic 
condition falls far short of contribut- 
ing to the unalloyed happiness of that 
country’s population. More than 1,- 
250,000 able-bodied people there are 
idle; the dole system takes $10,000,000 
every week out of the pockets of the 
employed wage-earners and turns it 
over to those who are out of work; the 
country’s merchandise imports are so 
much greater than exports that England 
is acknowledged to be drawing on its 
capital to maintain its present stand- 
ard. France, having too long followed 
the will-o’-the wisp of credit expansion 
and currency inflation, in anticipation 
of great indemnity payments, finds its 
government finances so weakened that 
the most drastic steps must be taken 
to save the financial situation. Ger- 
many’s working capital is restricted to 
such a degree that many small indus- 
tries within the country, products of the 
period of inflation, are finding it im- 
possible to proceed, and are being 
eliminated. 


Still, in the face of manifold diffi- 
culties, it is possible to view the pros- 
pect hopefully. England is not on the 
verge of ruin as some of our most pes- 
simistic observers would have it. Its 
position is vastly different from before, 
and the new condition has so many dif- 
ficulties and heavy burdens that there 
is not in prospect an early return of 
the old luxury and reserve of wealth. 
But England is bound to regain a meas- 
ure of prosperity that will enable it 
to support the obligations imposed upon 
it. The same is to be said of France, 
for, after all, the troubles ‘of that 
country are almost entirely in the matter 
of the government’s finances; the people 
themselves are strong and busy, and 
their economic position is good. Ger- 
many, only two years ago occupying the 
role of Europe’s vanquished and bank- 
rupt nation, is right now giving evidence 
of what can be done when stability is 
restored and individual initiative en- 
couraged. In no country is there in 
prospect an early or exact restoration 
of all that has been lost, yet in their in- 
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ternal welfare, as well as in their re- 
lations with one another, it is possible 
to see much that warrants encourage- 
ment over the outlook. 


The Locarno Agreement 


It bears to be repeated that the chang- 
ing moral qualities are by far the most 
important of the present forces of good 
abroad. The recent Locarno agree- 
ment offers the most outstanding evi- 
dence of the improvement that has oc- 
curred; that agreement revealed to the 
civilized world the extent to which 
Europe has advanced toward a stable 
balance of power. Granted a main- 
tenance of stability and international 
good-will, progress will come as a mat- 
ter of course, slowly and painfully, but 
definitely, because it will be inspired 
by mutual confidence among tens of 
millions of capable, technically skillful 
and highly civilized people who until 
recently were distraught by jealousies, 
animosities and fears. 
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The American people, with an in- 
terest in the social as well as the ma- 
terial welfare of civilized nations, will 
fervently hope for Europe’s full recov- 
ery and energetically help, so far as 
they are able, to bring that about. 
After all, speaking in a strictly business 
sense, the old world is now more in- 
timately related to our western hemi- 
sphere than ever before, through the 
tide of trade and credit that has flowed 
across the sea in the last decade. For 
scores of years European influence con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of this con- 
tinent, and Europe proudly pointed to 
America as the land which she had dis- 
covered and directed into the current 
of normal life. The influence is now 
reversed ; the people whom Europe once 
nourished and fashioned in her image 
have taken on a new role, and are to- 
day nourishing Europe and serving her. 
Consequent upon all that has taken 
place in the fields of commerce and fi- 
nance, America has come to have a fi- 
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nancial stake running into billions of 
dollars in Europe, and the ties of trade 
and investment, added to all the others, 


& 


further confirm our interest in the con- 
tinuance and upbuilding of her civi- 
lization. 


Review of Countries 


Great Britain 


HE action of the Bank of England in 

raising its rate on December 3, last, 
from 4 to 5 per cent. was favorably greeted 
in London business and financial circles, 
and has been widely commented on both in 
Great Britain and abroad. The London 
Times of December 4 said editorially, re- 
garding the rate change: 


The raising of bank rate yesterday from 
4 to 5 per cent. brought welcome relief to 
the business world. For weeks past the 
money market has suffered from a great un- 
certainty about the course of monetary 
events, and fear of dearer money had lately 
grown to such an extent as to prevent the 
Treasury from selling the requisite number 


of bills to meet the Government’s financial 
needs. In consequence, the Government 
found it necessary this week to obtain a 
larger overdraft from the Bank of England 
with which to pay the December dividends, 
amounting to nearly £50,000,000, on War 
Loan, than would otherwise have been re- 
quired. Further, the bank has lost gold 
steadily since the bank rate was reduced 
from 5 to 41% per cent. on August 5 and later 
to 4 per cent., the efflux to date amounting 
to nearly £19,000,000. So great an outflow, 
coupled with the increase in the bank’s li- 
abilities from Government borrowing, has 
brought its proportion of reserve down from 
3114 to 16 per cent. Not since the restora- 
tion of the gold standard has the proportion 
fallen so low. To have prolonged the un- 
certainty hanging over the market would 
have prejudiced the sale of Treasury Bills 
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this week, and thus extended the inflation 
of credit which the Government overdraft 
at the bank necessarily created. 
Yesterday’s decision of the bank court 
was received, therefore, with remarkably 
little criticism. It was a case not of the 
bank, in the exercise of its discretion, forc- 
ing a high rate upon an unwilling market, 
but of the bank adapting itself, apparently 
with some reluctance, to circumstances over 
which it had no control. It frequently hap- 
pened in the years before the war that in 
the autumn, when an outflow of gold is 
usual, bank rate was raised to 5 per cent. 
Borrowers therefore may congratulate them- 
selves on being so fortunate as to have 
been able to borrow on the basis of a 41/, 
and later of a 4 per cent. bank rate through- 
out the autumn in the first year of the re- 
turn to gold. This has meant a substantial 
saving to the Treasury and to traders, an 
advantage which very few anticipated in 
April, when the return was made. Among 
the causes which have brought about the 
large outflow of gold have been stock ex- 
change speculation in America, which led to 
a raising of money rates there, and the rise 
in the price of rubber, which has given 


Holland and the Dutch East Indies and 
Malaya the power to take substantial 
amounts of the metal. Moreover, this coun- 
try has not received such large amounts of 
gold from South Africa as she would have 
received had the Union Government not 
decided to put gold into circulation once 
more. For these reasons the raising of 
bank rate has already been heavily dis- 
counted, and its effects will be the smaller 
in consequence. 


New York’s Comment cn Rate Change 


New York’s comment on the raise in the 
Bank of England’s rate is reflected in the 
New York Times of December 5, which 
says editorially: 


It is only because of the somewhat unusual 
circumstances surrounding its action that 
Thursday’s advance in the Bank of 
England discount rate attracted wide at- 
tention. The rate is traditionally apt to be 
raised in the autumn, when demands on 
credit always increase, and a 5 per cent. 
rate is not exceptionally high. The bank 
maintained that rate or a higher one unin- 
terruptedly from July, 1914, to February, 
1922, and 5 per cent. was fixed in October 
or November during six of the eight years 
immediately preceding the war. When the 
Bank of England was preparing last spring 
for the resumption of gold payments, it 
raised its rate from 414% to 5, expressly to 
facilitate gold imports. 

By August, however, financial Lon- 
don had become convinced that the success 
of the gold-resumption policy was insured 
and, at precisely that moment, the plea was 
urgently made from business circles that 
easier money was needed to help depressed 
British industry. The Ministry is believed 
to have joined in that recommendation; as 
a result the Bank of England’s directors, 
whether in line with or against their per- 
sonal judgment, lowered the rate to 4! 
per cent. and then to 4. Partly because 
the country’s trade inactivity made outside 
use of credit relatively light, but largel) 
because of the bank’s action, open market 
money rates at London, which between 
April and midsummer had been appreciably 
higher than at New York, declined more 
than 1 per cent. below parity with Wall 
Street. Large American balances, which 
had been loaned out in London earlier in 
the year because of the better rate, were 
called to New York. The resultant heavy 
transfers in exchange, coming at a time 
when London was paying for its autumn 
import of produce from America, forced 
down sterling and started a large gold- 
export movement. 

These shipments, to New York or else- 
where, not only absorbed all the gold sent 
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to London from the Transvaal but drew 
on the Bank of England's gold reserve, be- 
tween August and this week, to the ex- 
tent of £18,800,000, or actually 11 per cent. 
of its total gold holdings as of August 
5. ‘That reserve, indeed, is now £10,000,000 
less than what was reported even in the 
week of April when gold payments were 
resumed. ‘The bank’s advance of its rate 
from 4 per cent. to 5 last Thursday means 
that, so far as it can control the London 
money market, it will force up that market’s 
rates, making the bank’s own position the 
first consideration. This action, with the 
circumstances under which it was taken, 
leaves it debatable whether last October’s 
reduction to 4 per cent. was a mistake or 
not. Most people will probably think it 
Was. 

The actual result of the altered policy is 
also more or less in question. At Washing- 
ton and in some financial circles, the pre- 
diction has been made that the 5 per cent. 
rate will so far reverse the course of sterling 
exchange as to turn the gold movement from 
New York to London. That remains to be 
seen. A radical change is at least made 
probable by the fact that sterling tradition- 
ally moves in London’s favor after the 
Year-end. It will also be favored by the 
retention of its 314 per cent. discount rate 


by the New York Reserve Bank, although 
all other banks in the system have gone to 
4 per cent. and although the London and 
New York bank rates are apt to move simul- 
taneously. Meantime it should be observed 
that, even when the Bank of England’s loss 
of gold was heaviest recently, there has 
never been any doubt expressed in well- 
posted financial circles about the main- 
tenance of British gold payments. 


Germany 


N the concluding section of‘ his report 

to the Reparations Commission on the 
workings of the Dawes Plan during its first 
year of operation, S. Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General for reparations payments, is quoted 
as saying: 


The adoption of the experts’ plan by 
agreement between Germany and the allied 
powers represented a decision in favor of a 
rational settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem and an election at the same time in 
favor of all the peaceful reconstruction of 
Europe. The experts themselves in con- 
cluding their report had said that “the re- 
construction of Germany is not an-end in 
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itself; it is only part of the larger problem 
of the reconstruction of Europe.” In con- 
sidering, therefore, the progress of the plan 
it is appropriate to think of it in relation 
to the general problem of European recon- 
struction, as well as in terms of the re- 
habilitation of Germany. 

From the point of view of German recon- 
struction it is already clear that the plan 
marked the determining point in the re- 
covery from the disorder and disorganiza- 
tion of inflation, and that developments 
since its adoption are to be estimated in 
terms of the part they have played in read- 
justment to stable conditions and_ the 
restoration of German economy to a pro- 
ductive state. 

It is clear, also, that the road to recovery 
has not been fully traveled and that many 
difficulties remain to be overcome. At the 
same time it would be wrong to overlook 
the progress that has already been made 
under the plan. To appreciate this suf- 
ficiently one must think back to conditions 
as they were before its adoption and re- 
member the fog that enveloped the whole 
situation before the plan went into effect. 

The plan realized during the first year 


its two essential preliminary objects; that 
is to say, a balanced budget and stable cur- 
rency. Without these it was impossible to 
look forward to the recovery of German 
business and industry. The budget, in fact, 
has been rather more than balanced, and for 
the time being at least the Government has 
instead, and on a unique scale, the reverse 
problem of the wise management of public 
funds. As for the currency, its stability 
has been fully maintained according to both 
internal and external standards, and buyers 
and sellers alike have again been able to do 
business with the assurance that stability 
implies. 

Side by side with the achievement of these 
two objects, the output and distribution of 
goods, according to available figures, have 
considerably exceeded the experience of the 
immediately preceding years and begun to 
resemble those before the war. At the same 
time German business and industry have 
found themselves confronting the double 
problem of replenishing their working cap- 
ital and remoulding their organizations 
along lines that the changed conditions re- 
quire. 
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In some industries this has meant condi- 
tions approaching a crisis which must prop- 
erly be regarded as the inevitable basis of 
the return to stable conditions and as mark- 
ing a further stage of readjustment. 

From the point of view of reparations pay- 
ment the plan has brought order into the 
management of the problem and assured 
determination by actual experience of the 
reparations that can be safely paid and 
transferred. Under it payments and de- 
liveries are moving regularly to the creditor 
powers and in accordance with expectation. 

From its beginning, moreover, the admin- 
istration of the plan has gone forward on 
the basis of mutual faith and confidence and 
the Allied Governments, the German Gov- 
ernment and all the various agencies con- 
cerned in its execution have worked together 
to carry out the plan in the spirit in which 
it was conceived. 


A Test of Germany’s Ability to Adjust 
Herself 


In a copyright dispatch from Berlin to 
the New York Times on December 13, last, 
Lincoln Eyre says in part regarding the 
reparations report that: 


The present report is the second of a 
general character sent to the Reparations 


Commission by Mr. Gilbert, the first having 
been issued on May 30 last and having con- 
cerned the plan for the first eight months 
of operation. The Dawes program started 
functioning officially on September 1, 1924, 
but attained “full force and effect” only 
two months later. 

Emphasizing the wholly satisfactory re- 
sults of the first year, Mr. Gilbert says 
this period has been “not so much a test of 
German capacity to pay as a test of the 
ability of German economy to adjust itself 
to a return to stable conditions.” 

Recalling that the initial annuity of 
1,000,000,000 gold marks payable up to 
September 1 last was paid in full and 
divided among the creditor countries accord- 
ing to allied agreement, the Agent General 
points out that the second annuity year now 
in progress involves for the first time a 
possible charge on the German budget total- 
ing 500,000,000 marks. This amount, however, 
is expected to be covered, he remarks, 
through the transfer to the Reich of German 
railway bonds of equivalent value. Hence 
in his opinion the annual payment to the 
Allies, aggregating 1,220,000,000 marks dur- 
ing the coming ten months, is assured. 
Interest on its bonds is being met monthly 
by the railway company, 50,000,000 marks 
having been paid in to the Agent General’s 
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account in October and November. The 
German Government is also paying 20,000,- 
000 marks monthly out of its budgetary 
funds. 

Dealing with the distribution of the first 
annuity, Mr. Gilbert observes that the bulk 
of the payments has been made in reichs- 
marks within Germany, chiefly for deliveries 
in kind. Discussing the share assigned to 
the United States for “American claims on 
account of the American army of occupa- 
tion and awards of the mixed claims com- 
mission,” he states: 

“The share of the United States in the 
first annuity amounted to about 15,328,000 
gold marks. Up to this time no part of this 
share has been utilized by the United States 
Government and it remains to the credit of 
the United States on the books of the Agent 
General.” 

Under the Spa convention percentage the 
lion’s share of the year’s receipts, 454,000,- 
000 marks, went to France. Of this sum 
France gets 136,000,000, or about 30 per 
cent., for her Rhine army alone. The 
French balance with the Agent General 
amounts to 23,000,000 marks. Britain and 
Belgium devoted only about one-sixth of 
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their respective shares to their occupational 
forces. 

The report affirms that “it has been pos- 
sible from the outset to administer the 
annuity in accordance with business prin- 
ciples” and adds that the system of monthly 
adjustments will be continued as far as 
possible in the second year, the Reich’s in- 
stalments totaling at least 90,000,000 marks. 

The Agent General prides himself that the 
administrative expenses of his organization 
have been only 3,700,000 marks, or four- 
tenths of 1 per cent. of the fund admin- 
istered. 


France 


yy Aas recent financial proposals of 

both an official and an unofficial nature, 
looking to the end of stabilizing the franc, 
increasing the revenue and redeeming the 
public debt, are contained in a current sur- 
vey of European economic and political con- 
ditions, published by the Reference Service 
on International Affairs of the American 
Library in Paris. ‘The article discussing 
these French financial proposals reads as 
follows: 


The period between the departure of the 
French Debt Commission from Washington 
on October 2 and the maturing on Decem- 
ber 8 of 1922 Credit National bonds to the 
amount of 10,090,088,000 francs has been, 
and, in the opinion of the French press, will 
continue to be rife with proposals, official 
and unofficial, with a view to increasing the 
revenue, redeeming the public debt and 
stabilizing the franc. 

One of the first of these financial pro- 
grams emanated from the radical congress 
of Nice, at which M. Painlevé, M. Caillaux, 
and M. Herriot were among the speakers; 
and the Socialist proposal of a capital levy 
was the chief subject of debate. Before 
adjourning on October 17, the congress 
adopted the following resolution: 

The fiscal doctrine of the radical and 
radical-socialist party is based upon three 
essential principles: 

1. Predominance of direct over indirect 
taxation, since the latter bears heavily upon 
the consumer. 

2. Progressive taxation. 

3. The necessity, for the financial relief 
of the country, of a special contribution 
from all forms of wealth and capital. 


The Proposal of the “Temps” 


The passage of this resolution was fol- 
lowed within a week by the closing of sub- 
scriptions to the 4 per cent. conversion loan. 
In a special supplement in support of the 
loan, the Temps described the situation and 
the proposed remedy as follows: ; 

“Within the total of our internal public 
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debt is comprised a floating debt constituted 
by 55,000,000,000 francs of National Defense 
Bonds and a short term debt less in amount 
but nevertheless considerable, represented 
by Treasury Bonds the holders of which 
have demanded, or are able during the 
present term to demand, reimbursement. 
But a series of events—of which the first 
was the attack on the france launched by 
international speculators toward the close of 
1923—have caused increasing demands for 
reimbursements, which have gradually out- 
stripped new issues and renewals of the 
bonds. From this have resulted the em- 
barassments of the Treasury, which have 
twice this year made it necessary to raise the 
maximum of advances of the Bank of France 
to the State. 

“As long as this danger continues, the 
entire budgetary edifice, built up at the 
price of efforts so courageous, will remain 
built upon sand. For no fiscal supple- 
mentary resource, were it even the famous 
capital levy championed by the socialists, 
would suffice to insure even the partial re- 
imbursement of the short term floating debt. 

“There exist but three methods permitting 
the state to surmount this difficulty. The 
first would consist in new issues of bank 
notes; i. e. in inflation, fatal to national 
money and threatening thereby to destroy, 


by price increases, the budgetary achieve- 
ment, hardly completed, to upset the na- 
tional economy and to provoke a_ highly 
dangerous social crisis. ‘The second would 
be the forced consolidation of Treasury 
Bonds and the greater part of the National 
Defense bonds, which would constitute a 
veritable repudiation of the engagements of 
the State such as seriously to injure public 
credit. The third and last—the only normal 
one—is the appeal to credit for the volun- 
tary consolidation of as large a part as pos- 
sible of the short term Treasury Bonds. 

“It is to this third method that the public 
authorities have had recourse.” 

It had been hoped, according to un- 
official announcements, that the loan would 
bring in between 15,000,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000,0000 francs. This would have enabled 
the Treasury to meet all short term obliga- 
tions during the current year. However, 
after the closing of subscriptions on October 
20, it was found that the results did not 
total more than 7,000,000,000 francs. This 
gave fresh incentive to the discussion of 
methods of financial rehabilitation; and 
prominence has been given by the French 
press to suggestions contained in an address 
delivered in Paris on October 15 by Dr. 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 
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Benjamin Anderson’s Proposals 
J P 


Dr. Anderson proposes franc stabilization 
at a new and lower parity, to be determined 
by: 

1. Current rates of exchange. P 

2. Price indices for France as compared 
with world prices in terms of gold. 

3. The aggregate of the French public 
debt in its relation to the total wealth of 
France, this third consideration being the 
most important. 


The re-establishment of the gold standard 
would, according to the author of this plan, 
be followed by a return into circulation of 
gold savings, as well as of French funds 
now kept out of the country because of the 
uncertainty of exchange. 

Toward the close of October the approach 
of Parliament’s fall term made it necessary 
for the Government to put its projects into 
definite form. On October 26 M. Caillaux 
laid before the cabinet his proposals, the 
main points of which were the following: 

1. A sinking fund for the service and re- 
demption of the 50,000,000,000 francs of 
National Defense Bonds due within the next 
ten years and of the short term debt. 


2. An increase in the note issue, which he 
declared would not be inflation since its 
object: would be, not the balancing of the 
budget, but the paying off of the debt, thus 
the substitution of one kind of paper for 
another. 

The sinking fund under this plan was to 
be entirely autonomous, administered by a 
director independent of the Government. 
Its revenues were to be derived from the 
following sources: 


1. The yields from the additional taxes 
inserted in the 1926 budget proposal for 
the service of the floating debt; i. e., 

(a) Increase in the ordinary schedules of 
the income tax. 

(b) A progressive tax on incomes de- 
rived from capital. 

(c) A new tax on unproductive personal 
possessions. 

2. The following new measures: 

(a) An increase from 8 per cent. to 10 
per cent. in the tax on all sorts of income. 

(b) The extension of this tax to the 
rentes, hitherto tax-free. 

(c) A succession duty so arranged as to 
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provide the state with revenue in advance 
of the testator’s death. 

M. Caillaux reckoned the total burden to 
be placed upon the country by this scheme 
at 4,000,000,000 francs. “To go beyond this,” 
he declared, “would be madness.” 

He estimated that France’s annuities 
under the Dawes Plan would after 1930 
amount to 1,550,000,000 gold frances, which 
would both cover the service of France’s 
external war debt and of a loan of 6,000,- 
000,000 to 8,000,000,000 to settle outstanding 
war indemnity claims. 


He concluded as follows: 


“Thus all is provided for. The system 
which we propose meets all the difficulties 
which assail the state: no more anxiety con- 
cerning National Defense Bonds and the 
short term debt, which will be redeemed 
gradually, deliberately and prudently; com- 
pletion of reconstruction in the north as- 
sured; settlement of the debts of state to 
state all arranged; beginnings of the re- 
demption of the consolidated debt. It will 
then be possible to contemplate the broad 
monetary operation which cannot be real- 
ized without a sort of preliminary treat- 
ment. It should be undertaken in an at- 
mosphere of confidence, of financial tran- 
quillity which our immediate efforts will 
help to prepare.” 

The above statement, which was not pub- 
lished until four days after it was delivered, 
was immediately followed by the resignation 
of the cabinet, and its reconstruction with 
Premier Painlevé as Finance Minister in 
place of M. Caillaux. This action has been 
ascribed by the French press in large 
measure to Socialist hostility to the Caillaux 
plan. 

The main proposals of the extreme So- 
cialists, stated some time before by their 
leader, M. Blum, were as follows: 


1. Creation of a sinking fund for debt 
redemption, out of the proceeds of “an ex- 
ceptional and unique tax on capital” of 10 
per cent. to 15 per cent. 

2. Stamping of all bank notes to reduce 
their value by 10 per cent. 

3. A 3 per cent. to 10 per cent. levy on 
the value of all bonds presented for reim- 
bursement. 

4. Forced conversion of Government obli- 
gations including all Treasury and Na- 
tional Defense Bonds. 


The same suggestion of a forced conver- 
sion has appeared in a series of articles in 
the Matin which have aroused much con- 
troversy. They contain the following pro- 
posals: 

1. Let the State undertake a _ solemn 
obligation not to decree new taxes. The 
192 budget, already known in its general 
outlines, and destined to assure a_ real 
equilibrium, constitutes a limit which 
should never be overstepped. 
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2. Let the interest and reimbursement 
premiums to be paid to the bearers of bonds, 
which weigh too heavily upon the budget, 
be reduced to a lower rate, thus allowing 
the Government, without increasing taxes, 
to establish an amortization fund which will 
receive about 10,000,000,000 francs annually. 


Suggestions of a Leading French Authority 


On October 31, 1925, “New Suggestions for 
Financial and Administrative Reform” 
made by a leading French financial 
authority, were published by L’Europe 
Nouvelle. The writer proposes that a gen- 
eral plan of financial rehabilitation be 
drawn up by, “a veritable committee of 
experts, purely French, of course, which 
would work like that which elaborated the 
Dawes Plan. Once in possession of this 
program the Government would have enor- 
mous power in imposing it on Parliament 
and on the country. Nothing will be done 
as long as recourse is not had to technicians, 
and to technicians alone.” 

The writer believes that taxpayers will 
be ready to consent to new sacrifices only 
if thoroughly persuaded that some per- 
manent improvement will result therefrom. 
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He is therefore convinced of the necessity 
of instituting thorough administrative re- 
forms and economies. He urges the neces- 
sity of increased efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the state’s resources, the wiping out 
of the railway deficit, the increasing of the 
revenue from tobacco and_ the tele- 
phones, etc. 

These reforms, he admits, “cannot be put 
through in a day, but the announcement 
that a plan, complete, clear and well known, 
has been adopted and is being applied 
without weakness, would give enormous con- 
fidence.” 

The particular paragraph in the article 
which has aroused most comment is as 
follows: 

“There is already in existence a small 
band of men who direct the financial policy 
of the world. It consists of the governor 
of the Bank of England and the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The German Reichsbank and the National 
Bank of Belgium are in touch with these 
personalities and there are continuous con- 
versations between them. Why does the 
governor of the Bank of France not belong 
to the group? Why cannot he make the 
voice of France heard by these authorities, 


which hold the very source itself of credits, 
and inform his Government, in his turn, 
what measures will facilitate and what will 
prevent the obtaining of credits?” 


Proposals of Industrial Leaders 


During the interim between the formation 
of the second Painlevé Cabinet and the 
publication of its financial proposals, two 
organizations which together are said to 
“represent the totality of the productive 
powers of the country,” the Confédération 
Générale de la Production Francaise and 
the <Association Nationale d Expansion 
Economique, issued an important manifesto 
addressed to the President of France, in 
which they declare: 

“We are persuaded that the present crisis 
is essentially a crisis of confidence. It can 
be surmounted only by giving to the entire 
country the guarantee that the public 
authorities have decided to end it by the 
union of all Frenchmen, and by demanding 
of the resources and the labor of all, the 
most well to do as well as the most modest, 
that contribution which all citizens owe to 
the country when it is in danger. 

“This guarantee will be valid and ef- 
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fective only if the public authorities, and 
Parliament in particular, themselves by a 
solemn act, limit their own initiative in 
financial matters. 

“Certain of being the interpreters of 
French commerce and industry, we declare 
ourselves ready today, as yesterday, to give 
our entire aid to financial restoration, but 
m the understanding: 


“1. That this restoration shall be the work 
of all, and shall not be inspired by any pre- 
occupation of party. 

“2. That the necessary effort shall be de- 
manded of all and not imposed to the 
detriment of the national wealth and 
productivity upon a minority. 

“3. That the measures to be taken—which 
must necessarily include the cessation of 
inflation under all its forms, the limitation 
of the floating debt and the amortization of 
the public debt—shall be withdrawn from 
the vicissitudes of parliamentary majorities 
ind from party struggles by a legal dis- 
position giving to the country the same 
guarantees as in the case of constitutional 


laws. 


“If the creation of an autonomous fund 
for the amortization of the debt is decided 
upon, we ask that its management shall be 
entrusted to the great moral and economic 
forces of the country.” 


Painlevé’s Proposals 


On November 8, 1925, M. Painlevé as Min- 
ister of Finance laid his proposals before the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Explaining the necessity for 
special measures, he pointed out that the 
Treasury at the beginning of 1925 inherited 
a deficit of 1,338,000,000 francs from 1924; 
that the budgetary deficit for 1925 was esti- 
mated at 3,000,000,000 francs; that further 
expenditures made necessary by military 
operations in Morocco and Syria, by the 
railway deficit, and the situation in the 
devastated regions, amount to another 
3,000,000,000; that the Treasury has had to 
redeem short term bonds to the amount of 
5,571,000,000 francs; and that the delay in 
voting the 1925 budget which was not ap- 
proved by Parliament until July 13 last, 
has held up the collection of taxes, so that 
5,000,000,000 francs are now overdue. 

In the bill itself there reappear in mod- 
ified form three of M. Caillaux’s proposals: 


1. The establishment of a sinking fund 
to redeem the short term debt. 

2. The withdrawal of tax immunity from 
the rentes. 

3. The imposition of certain new taxexs. 


The sinking fund, however, is, in the 
Painlevé bill, not made independent of Par- 
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since four of the administering 
council of fifteen are to be drawn from 
among its members. It is proposed, more- 
over, in addition to taxes of the kind em- 
bodied in the Caillaux project, to impose 
a modified form of capital levy. The total 
yield of all this new taxation is estimated 
at 6,000,000,000 francs. 

The resources of the sinking fund are to 
be derived from the following sources: 


liament, 


1. Proceeds from sale of new Government 
bonds. 

2. An annuity of 2,630,000,000 francs to 
be provided for in the budget for the serv- 
ice of the bonds actually in currency. 

3. Proceeds from the sale of certain Gov- 
ernment buildings. 

4. The yield of “an exceptional national 
levy,” which is provided for as follows: 

A poll tax of 20 francs annually for 
fourteen years on all persons subject to 
taxation. 

(a) Real estate. On improved real estate 
the tax is one and a half times the taxable 
income from the property, or three an- 
nuities of 60 per cent. of the income, or 
fourteen annuities of 15 per cent. On un- 
improved real estate the taxable income is 
rated at 75 per cent. higher. 

(b) Business and manufactures. The tax 
is 50 per cent. of the average taxable profits 
for the last three years, or three annuities 
of 20 per cent. or fourteen annuities of 5 
per cent. 

(c) French and foreign securities of all 
sorts. Fourteen annuities of 15 per cent. of 
the taxable income. Holders of rentes or 
stocks made out in the name of the bearer 
have the option of making a single payment 
amounting to 11/4, times the annual income 
from the investment. 

(d) Government or private salaries above 
50,000 francs. The tax is a graduated super- 
tax of 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. 

(e) Unproductive personal possessions. 
The tax is 8 > cent. of the value, or three 
annuities of 3 per cent. or fourteen of % 
per cent. It is levied on that portion of 
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the value of the possessions which exceeds 
50,000 francs. 


After discussing the above proposals, the 
Chamber’s Finance Committee, in its resolu- 
tion of November 8, 1925, declared that the 
committee “is determined to avoid any sort 
of inflation. It considers that the extra- 
ordinary levy to be demanded of the coun- 
try ought not to be based solely on an in- 
crease in the scheduled taxes. It considers 
further that the safety of the franc, which 
is backed by the prosperity of the country, 
can only be ensured by a full and confident 
guarantee of all productive forces and all 
forms of wealth. It acordingly requests the 
Government to shape its final scheme on 
these lines.” 


Proposed Amendments to Government’s 
Bill 


On November 11, 1925, the Cartel des 
Gauches put forward its demand that the 
Government’s bill be amended to include the 
following “five points:” 


1. No increase in the legal maximum of 
bank note issues or of advances of the 
Bank of France to the Government; but the 
replacement of lost or destroyed banknotes, 
estimated at 1,500,000,000 francs. 

2. Consolidation of 3, 6 and 10 year 
Treasury Bonds, through the medium of 
National Bonds, so that payments shall be 
at the even rate of 325,000,000 francs 
monthly. 

3. “Privilege of the Treasury” (as in the 
case of the War Profits Tax) upon buildings 
worth more than 150,000 francs. 

4. The state to share to the extent of 10 
per cent. to 15 per cent. in the profits of 
industrial and commercial corporations. 

5. A 15 per cent. tax on the income from 
rentes, or, at the holder’s option, reduction 
of the rate of interest. 


The Conservatives, on their part, have 
been equally outspoken in their criticism 
of the Painlevé proposal. In an editorial 
which appeared simultaneously with the 
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publication of the bill, the Temps charac- 
terized as “fatal improvisations” certain of 
its provisions, among others: 


1. The authorization extended to the 
Bank of France to advance to the sinking 
fund as “working capital” the amount of the 
fund’s estimated annual receipts and to in- 
crease its own note issue to the same extent. 

2. The provision permitting an increase of 
2,500,000,000 in the authorized advances by 
the Bank of France to the Government, in 
this case with no corresponding increase in 
the maximum note issue; a provision which 
according to the Temps, would tie up 
credits and provoke a severe business crisis; 
the “new inquisitions” which it is feared the 
administration of the new taxes may entail. 

4. The alleged failure of the bill adequate- 
ly to guarantee that the administering coun- 
cil of the proposed sinking fund will be in- 
dependent of political pressure. 


On November 10 the Republican Union, 
a parliamentary group with agrarian affilia- 
tions, passed a resolution in favor of the 
following solution of France’s financial 
problems: 


1. A national lottery to raise the 5,000,- 
000,000 francs needed by the Treasury to 
meet payments up to the end of 1925. 

2. The doubling of the turnover tax and 
the cutting down of expenses, in lieu of the 


revolutionary fiscal proposals which are 
being made, to provide the 5,000,000,000 
needed to ensure the balance of the budget. 

3. The re-establishment of public confi- 
dence by the policy of “National Union,” 
so that the renewal of National Defense 
Bonds, which was a characteristic feature 
of the situation up to the present year, may 
once more become a regular practice. 


Italy 


ATISFACTORY business conditions in 
Italy have recently become emphasized 
through effective stabilization of the 
lira, says a current report to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The general public financial situa- 
tion is sound, with Government revenues 
exceeding expenditures and the available 
cash balance increasing, while the return to 
normal in private finances is indicated in 
the improvement shown by the combined 
statement of the leading banks on October 
31, the first to be recorded since the be- 
ginning of the period of money stringency 
in the spring of 1925. 
Many proposals for American loans are 
pending, but Government approval will be 
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strictly limited to those for productive pur- 
poses. All industries maintain a steady 
degree of activity with the exception of 
iron and steel, though French competition 
is becoming stronger. 

While a seasonal increase in unemploy- 
ment has occurred it is less important 
than in previous years at this season. Prices 
in Italy have remained practically unchanged 
since the end of October 1925, increasing 
confidence in the stability of the general sit- 
uation. The cabinet has approved plans for 
consolidation of a number of adjoining 
towns with the City of Genoa in order to 
improve port, industrial and transportation 
facilities. 


Scandinavia 


OREIGN trade of Sweden during 

November 1925, according to a current 
report to the U. S. Department of Commerce 
at Washington, was featured by exceptional- 
ly high imports, reaching a total of 147,986,- 
000 crowns, as against a total of 131,285,000 
during October. The November 


crowns 
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figure represents the highest total recorded 
in recent years. Exports reached total of 
127,411,000 crowns during November, a de- 
cline of about 10,000,000 crowns from the 
October figure. Lower export totals are, 
however, usual at this time of the year 
While October produced a favorable balance 
of 5,766,000 crowns, November foreign trade 
resulted in an adverse balance of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 crowns. 


Important Legislative Measures in Denmark 


Important legislative measures have 
figured prominently in recent Danish 
developments. <A bill was passed to give 
relief to the depressed textile industry 
and new measures are now being con- 
sidered to other industries suffer- 
ing from the prevailing depression. Par- 
liament has further authorized the expendi- 
ture of 11,000,000 crowns for unemployment 
relief. Finally, the exchange bill was en- 
acted, providing for a minimum rate for the 
crown of 89 per cent. of par. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing rapidly and at the close 
of the year exceeded, 70,000, as compared 
with 31,000 the previous year. Shutdowns 
are threatened in various industries as a 
result of the widespread industrial in- 
activity. 

There was a_ slight tightening in the 
money market toward the close of the year. 
with a somewhat heavier credit demand 
Price levels have reacted slightly and 
caused a slight rise in the wholesale price 
index. Continued dullness in the freight 
market has caused a rise in the amount of 
idle tonnage. Imports are now increasing. 


assist 


The Norwegian Industrial Situation 


become more apparent 
industrial _ situation. 


Stagnation has 
in the Norwegian 
This is reflected in diminishing ex- 
ports and growing unemployment. The 
exchange has remained stable, however, 
while prices continue to decline. The mone) 
market is featured by some stringency as 
the policy of credit deflation continues. It 
is expected that some improvement will 
occur in the industrial situation as soon as 
the anticipated readjustment in wage scales 
is effected. 


Hungary 


OLLOWING its recent monthly bulle- 
tin, which summarized the results 
hitherto achieved in the direction of the 
economic and financial restoration of Hun- 
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gary, the Swiss Bank Corporation, Basle, 
devotes the current number of its monthly 
publication to a consideration of the outlook 
in Hungary, and the work which still re- 
mains to be done. The budget for 1925-26 
reckons upon net revenue of 496,000,000 gold 
crowns, while expenditure is expected to 
reach 469,000,000 gold crowns. About 60 
per cent. of the revenue comes from in- 
direct taxation, 25 per cent. from direct 
taxes, and 10 per cent. from monopolies. 
The income tax, which is graded at rates 
varying between 1 and 40 per cent., is very 
far from producing a return proportionate 
to that obtained in other countries, such as 
Great Britain and Switzerland. The heav- 
iest indirect tax is that on the business 
turnover, which has been 3 per cent., and is 
to be reduced to 2 per cent.—still a very 
high level. It is calculated that this re- 
duction will result in a loss to the Ex- 
chequer of about 50,000,000 gold crowns. 
The Government hopes, however, to make up 
for the deficiency caused by this reduction, 
and certain other smaller remissions, by an 
increased return from direct taxation, 
through improved methods of collection. 
The heaviest item under the heading of ex- 
pencitures in 1924-25 was on salaries. The 





number of state employes is very large in 
proportion to the size of the country, owing 
to the numerous officials who had to be 
taken over from the former territories of 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, and al- 
though at the end of June it had been pos- 
sible to discharge 20,475 officials—a number 
very much in excess of that laid down in 
the reconstruction plan—the state will still 
be burdened over a long period with the 
necessity of providing pensions. In_ the 
current year more than 73,000,000 gold 
crowns will be required for this purpose. 
Moreover, the salaries paid to civil servants 
do not seem sufficient in view of the present 
cost of living. In February 1925, the Com- 
missioner-General authorized expenditure 
of about 7,000,000 gold crowns to provide 
for temporary increases, while the per- 
manent rise eventually granted will require 
supplementary expenditure of about 20,- 
000,000 crowns annually, and thus absorb the 
greater part of the budget surplus. 

The financial difficulties still facing the 
country are great, all the more so as the 
incidence of taxation amounts to more than 
70 gold crowns per head. But the accounts 
for 1924-25 and the budget of the following 
year show that the equilibrium has been at- 
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tained much more rapidly than was fore- 
seen in the reorganization plan, and it would 
appear that unless unforeseen circumstances 
intervene, the finances will eventually be 
put on a sound basis. 


Czechoslovakia 


HE year 1925 was one of great economic 

progress in Czechoslovakia, according to 
a current report to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce at Washington. Principal in- 
dustries of the country, excepting coal, are 
approaching pre-war production, and the 
holiday business was the best since the war. 
In December there was a slight lessening of 
industrial activity for inventory taking and 
because of difficulties in exporting, caused 
by the fluctuations of French and Polish 
exchange. 

Money is easy, with industrial borrowing 
light. The Government Banking Office report, 
as of December 23, 1925, shows balances 
abroad and foreign currency holdings of 
$35,000,000, mostly proceeds of the Ameri- 
can loan, and total reserves covering 40 
per cent. of the circulation and deposits. 

Exports in November were valued at 
$54,000,000, or 12 per cent. above October 
and 2 per cent. above November, 1924. 
Sugar and coal increased, while iron 
products and textiles declined. 


Austria 


7 improvement in Austrian foreign 
trade during the first half of 1925 con- 
tinued through the third quarter of the 
year, says a current report to the U. S. 
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Department of Commerce at Washington. 
Preliminary figures recently published show 
imports in the first nine months of 1925 
valued at $286,000,000, a decrease of 16 per 
cent. as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1924. Imports of all classes of 
goods were much less than in 1924, except 
livestock and foodstuffs, which were greater. 

American participation in Austrian im- 
ports increased, and for the first half of the 
year the United States stood in the third 
place; exports for the first nine months of 
1925 reached a value of $206,000,000, an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. over those of the 
corresponding period of 1924. This in- 
crease was especially large in semi-manu- 
factured goods. 

The “unfavorable” trade balance of Aus- 
tria for the nine months was, accordingly, 
$80,000,000, only 56 per cent. of the balance 
for the corresponding period of 1924. This 
is very encouraging, especially in connection 
with the abundant crops of 1925. 


Japan 


HE program of economic readjustment 

which the Japanese Government now has 
under way; namely, of tax reform, tariff 
reform and the improvement of the trade 
balance, will be continued according to 
statements made by Japanese Finance 
Minister Hamaguchi in a recent address be- 
fore a bankers’ convention in Osaka. 

On the subjects of the exchange rate and 
the foreign loan question, Minister Hama- 
guchi is quoted as saying: 

The exchange rate, though tending up- 
ward, is still about 16 per cent. below 
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parity. The Government, realizing the ur- 
gent necessity for its recovery, is strenuously 
endeavoring to restrict imports, by encour- 
agement of thrift, hard work and use of 
home products, and is sparing no effort to 
promote exports by wider application of 
the rebate system on re-exported goods and 
use of Government funds. Shipment of 
gold, which has already totaled 14,000,000 
yen since September, will be continued. 

Owing to high money rates here and low 
exchange rate, there has been a tendency to 
import foreign capital. Loans floated 
abroad in last twelve months amounted to 
nearly $70,000,000, and it is said that more 
are under contemplation. Such importation 
may contribute to improvement of the trade 
balance, but unless the loan terms are favor- 
able and proceeds adequately used, such 
operations may increase our foreign debit 
and ultimately induce an adverse trade bal- 
ance. I should like, therefore, to ask our 
citizens to exercise, especially at present, 
when a sudden inflow of foreign capital 
might react unfavorably, self-control in the 
utilization of foreign capital and co-operate 
with the Government in assisting economic 
rehabilitation and trade balance improve- 
ment. 


Argentina 


HE First National Bank of Boston has 
received the following cable report from 

its branch in Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
General conditions are still sluggish, al- 
though seasonal activity has commenced 
with fair interest in linseed and wool, also 
occasionally in hides and sheepskins. Con- 
gress is holding an extra session with sixteen 
items on the calendar, including budget con- 
solidation of the Government debt to the 
Banco Nacion, proposed banking law sus- 
pension, general pension law. Obstruction- 
ist tactics are preventing quorom. October 
failures amounted to $12,156,000, against 
$11,975,000 in September, and $6,461,000 in 
October 1924. Despite the largely increased 
failures, the credit situation is not consid- 
ered alarming, although general conditions 
and tightening money are resulting in care- 
ful scrutiny of all offerings. October bank 
clearings were $3,343,000,000, against $3,- 
380,000,000, $3,232,000,000 and $2,827,000,000 
in October 1924, 1923 and 1922 respectively. 
Approximate railroad gross earnings for 
October were $42,094,000, against $53,521,000 
for September, and $53,198,000 for October 
1924. ‘The September combined bank state- 
ment shows deposits up $6,586,000, cash up 
$18,907,000, loans down $7,533,000, and cash 
reserve 24.3 per cent. The October combined 
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bank statement shows deposits down $5,752,- 


000, cash down $4,167,000, loans up $24,491,- 
000, cash reserve 24.2 per cent. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The statement of the Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney, for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1925, shows a net profit for the 
year, after providing for all expenses, and 
including balance of £151,372 brought for- 
ward from previous account of £1,130,755. 
Out of this amount dividends at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum have been paid 
for quarters ended December 31, 1924, 
March 31, 1925, and June 30, 1925. The 
balance of £680,755 has been disposed of as 


follows: 
£ 

To payment of a quarterly dividend to 

September 30, 1925, at the rate of 10 

DOE COME. POE BUD cccccccccscecccccscscsccecccsses 150,000 
To bonus of 10s. per share .--.150,000 
To reserve fund 250,000 
Carried forward to next account 130,755 


During the year the Bank of New South 
Wales opened eight new branches. ‘The 
bank’s branches and agencies now number 
415. 





© 


The statement of the British Overseas 
Bank Limited, London, for the year ended 
October 31, 1925, shows a net profit for 
the year, after providing for all expenses 
and including a balance of £54,330 brought 
forward from previous account of £180,345. 
Out of this amount an interim dividend on 
the “A” ordinary shares at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum has been paid for the 
half-year ended April 30, 1925, absorbing 
£30,000. The balance of £150,345 has been 
disposed of as follows: 


To payment of a dividend on the “A” 
ordinary shares at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum for the half-year ended 
October 31, 1925 

To payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum for the year ended 
On ae : 

To reduction of premises account... 

To reserve fund 

Carried forward to next account 


© 
The statement of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland for the year ended October 10, 
1925, shows a net profit for the year, after 
providing for all expenses, of £472,622. Out 
of this amount a half-yearly dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent. per annum has been 
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paid, absorbing £145,312, and an additional 
dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum paid at the close of the year 1925 
was declared, absorbing £160,000. 
The balance remaining has been disposed 
of as follows: 
To writing off expenditure on bank build- , 
ings and heritable property ......... 


To pension reserve fund 
Carried forward to next 


© 


20,000 
. 30,000 


account ; 117,310 


The statement of the Western Australian 
Bank, Perth, for the year ended Septem- 
ber 28, 1925, shows a net profit, after pro- 
viding for all expenses and including the 
sum of £37,523 brought forward from pre- 
account, of £100,430. Out of this 
amount a dividend at the rate of 1714 per 
cent. per annum has been declared, absorb- 
ing £61,250. The balance of £39,180 has 
been carried forward to next account. 


vious 


© 


The statement of the Bank of London 
and South America Limited, London, for the 
year ended September 30, 1925, shows a net 
profit, after providing for all expenses and 
including £412,392 brought forward from 
previous account, of £866,700. Out of this 
amount a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum, has been declared, absorbing 
£247,800 and making with £141,600, the in- 
terim dividend paid in June last, a distribu- 
tion of 11 per cent. for the year on the 
paid-up capital of the bank. A bonus of 
£66,000 has been paid to the staff and the 
balance of £411,300 has been carried for- 
ward to next account. 
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The statement of the American Colonial 
Bank of Porto Rico, San Juan, as of 
October 31, 1925, shows total resources of 
$10,710,644, loans and discounts $6,469,896, 
paid-up capital $1,000,000, surplus $400,000 
and undivided profits $315,070. 


‘O) 


The statement of the National Bank of 
Scotland Limited, Edinburgh, for the year 
ended October 31, 1925, shows a net profit, 
after providing for all expenses and includ- 
ing the sum of £66,141: brought forward 
from previous account, of £354,539. ‘This 
sum has been disposed of as follows: 


To payment of a dividend at the rate of 
16 per cent. per annum .........,.. 13 

To reserve fund ......... iinet 

To heritable property ‘account . 

To trustees for officers’ pension _.. 

To bank’s annuity fund ; 

To payment of centenary bonus» to staff 36, 

Carried forward to next account .-..64,220 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited 
celebrated during the year 1925 the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. 


© 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Siro Fusi as president of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Com- 
pany, and as chief executive of the New 
York agency of the parent institution, the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana with head of- 
fice in Milan, Italy, and over eighty 
branches in that country. 

Mr. Fusi has been connected with the in- 
stitution for twenty years both here, in 
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England and Italy and has been active in 
the management of the New York interests 
since their organization in 1919. 

At an extraordinary meeting of stock- 
holders in October last it was decided to 
increase the capital to lire 700,000,000 which 
brings total capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the institution well above lire 
1,000,000,000. 

Dividends have been maintained during 
the last five years at 12 per cent. 


© 


the National City Company of New York 
made public recently a statement by General 
Frank MelIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs at Washington, in which he 
reported a favorable condition of business 
and finance in Porto Rico. 

“The annual petition submitted reciting 


political and economic grievances of certain 
parties and classes in Porto Rico,” said 
General McIntyre, “might create the im- 
pression that the economic position of Porto 


' ¥ 
{ico and its people was less favorable than 
in ‘ears past. Such an inference is quite 
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contrary to the facts. The year just passed 
has been on the whole the most prosperous 
in the history of Porto Rico. The produc- 
tion of principal crops was large and the 
prosperity of the industrial and business 
enterprises in Porto Rico was never on a 
more sound basis. 

“The three largest sugar properties in 
Porto Rico, owned largely in America, evi- 
dence this by their reports to their stock- 
holders and by the price of their securities 
as quoted in the market. There is litigation 
over a number of tax cases, some involving 
very large amounts, and these amounts, 
pending court decision, have not been paid 
into the treasury. Largely as a result of 
this, there have been current expenditures 
in excess of current receipts. 

“The value of real property in Porto Rico 
continues to increase. There has been a 
year of public and private building such 
as has never been experienced in the past. 
The Government of Porto Rico meets all its 
obligations as they fall due. Bonds of the 
Government have been called, in general, as 
soon as it was possible to call them. There 
has been no delay in the payment of in- 
terest and no default in any case.” 
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to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general, interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail pe included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


In case the question is 
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HE tenth article in the series by the 

Credit Editor on credit and credit 
department methods. Preceding articles 
in the series, which began in the April 
1925 issue have been of a preparatory 
nature—leading up to the matter of 
analysis by explaning the various types 
of business organizations and the state- 
ments they issue; the trial balance, the 
balance sheet, and the profit and loss 
statement. 











S readers are no doubt well aware, 
A statements are analyzed for many 
purposes. The investment banker 
who is considering underwriting a security 
issue is interested in the responsibility back 
of the type of security, and the company’s 
management, but focuses his attention par- 
ticularly upon the earning ability of the 
company. The mercantile credit man is 
interested in, and views his statement more 
particularly from the standpoint of the 
company’s ability to pay in a short time. 
The commercial banker takes still another 
view of it. 

In the discussion on statement analysis, 
it is my intention to dwell on analysis which 
suits the purpose of the commercial banker. 
Frequently we hear someone ask as to the 
proper point from which to begin to an- 
alyze a statement and the proper mode of 
procedure. The difficult thing about state- 
ment analysis is that you cannot say where 
to begin, how to proceed, or where to end. 
The analyst must possess a vast fund of 
information regarding features and phases 
of business, and all of this goes to aug- 
ment the balance sheet, and the operating 
figures. which are before him for analysis. 
It is a case of common sense and procedure 
to make the correct deductions as they oc- 
cur to the analyst. One cannot formulate 


set rules and proceed to pursue them; such 
as, the statement must show a ratio of 
current assets of two to one; cash and re- 
ceivables in excess of current debt; cash 
of 10 cents against each dollar of current 
debt; a merchandise turnover of four times; 
a receivable turnover of four times; fixed 
assets of three-fourths net worth, and so 
on; and if the statement meets these re- 
quirements, say that the credit is good, and 
if it does not, refuse it. The first thing 
necessary for statement analysis is that the 
analyst have a thorough knowledge of how 
to prepare a statement, or in other words, 
understand accounting. The second thing 
necessary is to understand business, to 
realize that the essential factor entering into 
almost every business is that there are times 
when debt is heavy and others when debt 
is light, and that the statement usually is 
taken when the debt is light. Third, it is 
necessary to have a fund of knowledge in 
mind or at hand, plus details such as bank 
lines, etc., and then to apply good common 
sense. 

The preceding articles in this column have 
been written with the thought that they would 
give the readers some idea as to the prep- 
aration of financial statements, the nature 
of corporate securities, etc., in order that 
the readers might have a better understand- 
ing when the subject of statement analysis 
was discussed. The balance sheet of a com- 
pany, as stated in one of the preceding 
issues, reflects the condition of the company 
as of the day and time it was taken 
from the books, and that is all it does show. 
As previously mentioned, it is usually taken 
off at a time when debt is light and not 
when the season is at its height, merchan- 
dise is heavy and debt is up to take care 
of this heavy inventory. The merchant can 
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ASSETS 





Cash 
Notes and Bills Receivable (customers) 
Trade Acceptances 
Accounts Receivable (customers) 
finished and in process 
Merchandise 
raw material 
Miscellaneous Items—Current 


Other Notes and Accounts Receivable 
Real Estate and Buildings 

Machinery and Fixtures 

Investments 

Misceilaneous Items—Silow 











LIABILITIES 





Notes end Bills Payable to Banks and Bankers 
Notes and Bills Payable for Merchandise 
Trade Acceptances 

Accounts Payable for Merchandise 

Other Notes, Loans or Accounts Payabie 
Miscellaneous Items—Current 


Bonded Debt (when due 
Real Estate Mortgages (when due 


Miscellaneous Items—Slow 





Total Liabilities 


Reserves 


Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided Profit ( or Deficit } 





TOTAL 





Current Assets 
Current Liabjlities 
Ratio 
Excess Of Deficit of Current Assets 





Outside Worth of Endorsers 
Contingent Liability 








Net Sales 





Gross Profit 


General and Selling Expenses 





Operating Profit( or Loss } 
Other Income 


Charges against Income 





Net Income ( of Deficit 5 
Dividends—Preferred 
Dividends—Common 





Adjustments: 
Increase of Decrease in Surplus 





















































A suggested form for statement comparison and analysis 


issue a statement as of December 31, show-- 


ing in it no bank indebtedness, and then 
go to his bank on the next business day 
and borrow a considerable amount of money. 
In this connection perhaps the remark will 
be made that while the merchant has bor- 
rowed this money, he has not given it away 


and that his net worth remains the same. 
This is perfectly true, but his current ratio 
has been reduced, for as current debt and 
current assets increase in like amount, the 
ratio decreases. There is the same margin 
of net current assets to take care of the 
larger debt that there was for the smaller 
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and, therefore, the margin of safety has 
been diminished. This is simply mentioned 
in order to impress further upon readers 
the fact that the balance sheet reflects the 
condition as of a certain time only. The 
operating or profit and loss statement shows 
the result of operation over a certain period, 
indicates volume, purchases, expenses, 
profits, and should contain a reconciliation 
of net worth. The operating figures should 
support every balance sheet that is to be 
analyzed, but many times it is necessary to 
pass on credit without this information, and 
in many others, the data is only partial. 

Before one really proceeds to analyze a 
statement, I believe it is always desirable 
to enumerate in the form of a question- 
naire all of the information which is lack- 
ing which would contribute to a more in- 
telligent analysis. For example, if the 
profit and loss figures are not complete, 
receivables are not classified as to the age, 
contingent liability is not shown, basis of 
valuation of merchandise is not given, maxi- 
mum and minimum indebtedness during the 
year are unknown, it looks well to set all 
of these features out in the form of a 
questionnaire. To my mind, if there is any 
such thing as a first thing to do in analyz- 
ing, this is it, although some might be prone 
to consider that such a questionnaire should 
not be construed as a portion of the anal- 
ysis. The analysis in its detailed form is 
usually made by a member of the 
credit department for the benefit of the 
loaning officer. In this connection, the ques- 
tionnaire above pointed out has a two-fold 
duty, in that it posts the loaning officer re- 
garding the desirability of having additional 
data, concerning which he may request the 
information from the customer when the 
opportunity presents itself, of course, using 
his own judgment as to the importance of 
the question. Most banks have adopted 
statement comparison forms, which best suit 
their own needs. This comparison form, as 
readers are probably well aware, is nothing 
more or less than a form permitting the 
classification of the assets as to quick and 
slow. Above is a comparison form which the 
writer believes well developed and a very 
desirable form in many respects. This form 
provides for setting up five successive state- 
ments. Place is provided at the top for the 
name, line of business, and location of the 
company. The current assets are first 
grouped, and two places are left to write 
in ay other current asset items before the 
slov assets are listed. Following the slow 
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assets, space is also left to write in addi- 
tional slow items. On the liability side, 
the same applies, provision being made to 
write in other quick liabilities, and also other 
slow debts. The vacant space between the 
item of “reserve” and the item of “capital 
stock” is left with the intent that in placing 
a consolidated statement on the comparison 
form, a place will be provided to show the 
minority interest. This space may also be 
used to write in special reserve items where 
reserves have been established for other than 
depreciation. After this, space is provided 
to show a complete synopsis of the current 
position of the company. Following this, 
spaces are provided showing contingent li- 
abilities, and the blank space to write in any 
special feature. Perhaps this might be mer- 
chandise purchased for a future season. This 
is followed by room for complete synopsis 
of the profit and loss statement, which in- 
cludes a space for surplus adjustments, and 
the showing of the net increase or decrease, 
in surplus for the year. This seems to pro- 
vide about as much information as can be 
expected of the comparison form. 

In glancing at the comparison form one 
usually notices the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities. It is not unusual to 
hear this commonly considered desirable if 
it is two for one—that is, $2 of current 
assets for each $1 of current indebtedness. 
For many lines of business, the ratio of two 
for one is satisfactory, and lower than that 
is undesirable. On the other hand, there 
are lines of business where the ratio may be 
lower and still the credit risk be highly de- 
sirable. The factor and commission mer- 
chant is an example. He has a fair sized 
capital of his own, but by reason of the fact 
that the nature of his business is such, he 
does not have to take the risk of purchasing 
merchandise, but rather merely advances 
against merchandise up to 66-2/3 per cent. 
of its value, and against receivables, up to 
80 per cent. of their value. In this case, the 
banker realizes the secured position of the 
factor, loans him very liberally in contrast to 
his own responsibility, and in view of this 
heavy indebtedness on the part of the fac- 
tor, he shows a low ratio—perhaps, 114, 
which would be taken by many as satisfac- 
tory. It is a case where confidence in the 


merchant that he is keeping advances prop- 
erly secured plays an important part. In 
direct contrast to this there are lines of 
business where perhaps a 81/, or 4 to 1 ratio, 


would be the minimum. 
fication might be 


Under this classi- 
included the millinery 
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business in women’s trimmed hats, where 
violent style fluctuations of a season may 
cause heavy losses. For this reason, it 
cannot be considered that there is a set 
ratio, although two for one is taken as 
proper for most lines. 

I cannot say as to the origin of the two 
for one ratio, it evidently being merely hit 
upon through the realization that in the 
event of trouble a company’s assets depre- 
ciated considerably, while its indebtedness 
increased, and the two for one ratio was 
considered as forming a margin permitting 
of this shrinkage. 

Consideration is next given to cash and 
receivables. It is noticed how cash com- 
pares to the company’s indebtedness, and 
how the total of cash and receivables com- 
pares to the current indebtedness. Person- 
ally, I do not place a great deal of value in 
the ratio of cash to current indebtedness, 
because, as mentioned in one of the preceding 
articles, cash on statement date cannot be 
taken as a criterion of the company’s usual 
cash position. On the other hand, I believe 
it is desirable that the ordinary company 
show cash and current receivables equal to, 
or in excess of, the current indebtedness. If 
t' cy do not equal the current indebtedness, 
notice should be given as to what portion 
of the merchandise would be required in 
addition to make such an amount. It should 
be considered as the exception when cash, 
current receivables, and 20 per cent. of the 
merchandise will not make an amount equal 
to the current indebtedness. If such a show- 
ing is not made, it is perhaps safe to assume 
in the ordinary instance, that the merchan- 
dise is rather full, and that the indebtedness 
is up rather high to take care of it. In such 
a case greater attention should be paid to 
the basis of valuation of the merchandise, 
and the goodness of the inventory. 

On the other hand, the current ratio may 
be entirely satisfactory, and receivables 
alone may be well in excess of current debts. 
However, the company may not be in a 
liquid position, for many of the receivables 
may be frozen. 





Questions and answers on bank 
credit problems follow as usual and 
will continue each month. 








QUESTION: I have before me a state- 
ment of a lumber company. On the asset 
Side is an item of accounts receivable from 
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which is deducted freight, and the net 
amount is carried as an asset. In the sales 
shown by the company, freight is also de- 
ducted from the sales. Under such a set-up, 
it would appear that they were deducting 
freight twice—G. D. 


ANSWER: While freight is deducted 
from sales in order to arrive at net sales, 
and is also deducted from the accounts re- 
ceivable, it is not at all likely that the 
company is deducting the amount twice. In 
order to arrive at net sales, the amount of 
freight paid on shipments is deducted from 
the gross sales. However, it is no doubt 
the company’s policy to bill customers for 
the gross amount and from this gross 
amount make deduction for the amount of 
freight, arriving at a net amount. The 
gross amount of accounts receivable, which 
is the amount before deducting freight as 
set up in the balance sheet, of course, repre- 
sents the uncollected portion of the year’s 
sales as of the date of the statement. Of 
course, if the company were setting up in 
the accounts receivable item as the uncol- 
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lected portion of the year’s business the 
amount of accounts receivable as represented 
by the net sales, rather than the gross 
sales, and deducting from this amount 
freight, it is evident that it would be de- 
ducting freight twice. This is not likely to 
be the case. As an example, let us say that 
the company made a shipment of $25,000, 
and the amount of freight was $500. In 
arriving at net sales, the figure of gross 
sales would be $25,000, and from this would 
be deducted the freight of $500, to arrive 
at net sales of $24,500. In setting up the ac- 
counts receivable, no doubt the entry made 
on the ledger is for the gross amount, 
$25,000, and from this is deducted the 
freight again of $500, arriving at a net 
account receivable of $24,500. On this basis, 
it would not be deducting the freight twice. 
The only way they could be deducting it 
twice would be if they took the net figures 
of this sale, $24,500, and set up the account 
receivable in this amount, and deducted 
freight therefrom of $500 again, in which 
case, the net account receivable would be 
$24,000. As previously stated, it is not at 
all likely that they are doing this. 
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QUESTION: When an individual holds 
mortgages as an investment and pledges 
them against borrowings, is it customary to 
show his equity as an asset or to show the 
mortgages on the asset side of the statement 
and set up the debt against the mortgages 
on the liability side?—B. D. 


ANSWER: It is the opinion of the writer 
that whenever an asset is pledged to secure 
borrowings the asset item should be shown 
as well as the liability item. This applies 
to the pledging of a mortgage receivable, 
the pledging of real estate itself to secure 
a mortgage debt, the pledging of securities, 
the pledging of accounts receivable, the 
pledging of merchandise, or the pledging of 
any asset where there is a margin pledged, 
above the amount borrowed, in favor of the 
one loaning the funds. On the other hand, 
in the case of a note receivable discounted, 
it is the writer’s opinion that it should not 
be shown on either side of the statement, 
but merely regarded as a_ contingent 
liability. 
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Holderness Predicts Continued Industrial Activity 


66 | T is difficult to find any strong evi- 

dence that the country has not en- 
joyed a year of good business, and that the 
present industrial activity will not continue 
into 1926,” says Marvin E. Holderness, vice- 
president of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, and chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. 

“Carloadings, sales of mail order, chain 
and department stores, as well as other re- 
tail establishments, together with production 
statistics, such as output and forward orders 
for merchandise, all support this view. 

“Doubtless the agricultural situation is, in 
some of its basic conditions, yet weak in 
certain sections, but there has been marked 
iinprovement during 1924 and 1925. 

“There has been some speculation in urban 
and suburban real estate, and in certain 
cities, building, especially of dwellings and 
apartments, has reached the over-building 


stage 


“Instalment buying is rapidly developing 
as a result of the full employment of labor at 
high wages. It creates an increased demand 
for goods of all kinds and whether or not it 
carries within it danger, depends upon the 
extent to which the wage earner encroaches 
upon too completely or even mortgages his 
future income and especially to the extent 
to which he buys goods purely for consump- 
tive purposes. 

“The supply of commercial bank credit 
is large and rates promise to continue mod- 
erate. Neither in the manufacturing or dis- 
tributing lines is there a large demand for 
bank funds because on the one hand physical 
plant productive capacity is large as a result 
of the war and post-war expansion, and, on 
the other hand, the careful policy of 
moderate buying is still followed, so that 
with greatly improved transportation facili- 
ties, goods are being turned rapidly and a 
dollar of bank credit does a large amount 
of business.” 
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Naturally 


—a bank with over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in handling out-of-town bank 


business and always alert to increase 
its measure of usefulness to its ever- 

A All CO N A i increasing number of Correspondents 
BA N K located throughout the United States 














— © prepared to render 
a service commensurate 


with YOUR needs. 








ing arrangements, and your “‘Mid- 
Continental” business, consider the 


In giving thought to your 1926 bank- 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 


CONVENTION DATES 


A. B. A. Mid-winter Trust Conference— 
at New York City, February 14-18. 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks—at Philadelphia, Pa., October 18-22. 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association—at At- 
lantic City, N. J.. May 26-28. 

N. Y. State Bankers Association—at 
Quebec, Canada, June 21-23. 














SAMUEL S. CONOVER 


President of the Fidelity-International Trust 
Company, New York, who will be executive 
chairman of the new Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York, formed by the merger of the 
Fidelity-International with the Coal and Iron 
National Bank, New York. 













FIDELITY-INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
AND COAL AND IRON NATIONAL, 
NEW YORK, TO BE MERGED 


The boards of directors of the Fidelity- 
International Trust Company, New York, 
and the Coal and Iron National Bank, New 
York, have recommended to their stock- 
holders the merger of the two institutions 
as the Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York. To accomplish the merger, it will be 
necessary for the Coal and Iron National 
Bank to convert into a state bank, and then 
merge with the Fidelity-International. 

The capital of the consolidated institution 


JOHN T. SPROULL 
Chairman of the board of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank, New York, which is to be 
merged with the Fidelity-International Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Sproull will be 
chairman of the executive committee of the new 
company. 
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UNITED STATES 


MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1925 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve and Other Banks..$12,682,358.89 


Clearing House Exchanges . 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Demand Loans .. 

Time Loans 

Bills and Notes Purchased 
Foreign Exchange 
Mortgages satel 
Real Estate (Branch Offices) 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1926. 
Deposits mission tia 
Treasurer's Checks .............. Pe MER ee 


Acceptances Executed for Customers .................... 


Accrued Interest Payable .. 


Main Office: 55 Cedar St. 


Branches : 


Broadway at 73rd Street 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 


New York 


7,486,549.27 
7,222,074.18 
2,973,621.67 
8,672.937.77 
32,404,346.48 
5,725,259.40 
1,109,1638.23 
8,955,885.94 
1,183,856.08 
941,618.63 
472,469.28 


$84,829.640.82 


$ 3,000,000.00 


4.,000.000.00 
566,567.40 
828.241.65 
120,000.00 


. 78,525,889.49 


1,427 423.57 
1,291,314.91 
70,708.80 


$84,829.640.82 


Madison Avenue at 74th St. 
Lexington Avenue at 47th St. 






































Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 

- that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


with which is affiliated the 


> S 
Federal Commerce Trust Company 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 68 
years of practical banking 
experience. 





Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 


























will be $4,000,000, the surplus $2,500,000, 
and the undivided profits $500,000, making 
a total invested capital of $7,000,000. The 
combined deposits of the two banks at the 
present time aggregate $45,000,000, making 
total resources of over $50,000,000. 

It is planned to have the head office in the 
north side of the Equitable building at 120 
Broadway, formerly occupied by the Liberty 
National Bank, and more recently occupied 
by the Metropolitan Trust Company before 
its amalgamation with the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company. 
The present offices of the Fidelity-Interna- 
tional and the Coal and Iron National will 
all be continued, giving the new institution 
five places of business in New York. 

Samuel S$. Conover, president of the 
Fidelity-International Trust Company, will 
be executive chairman of the new Fidelity 
Trust Company; John T. Sproull, chairman 
cf the board of the Coal and Iron National 
Bank, will be chairman of the executive 
committee; and, at the time the merger was 
announced, Julian W. Potter, late president 
of the Coal and Iron National Bank, was 
to be president of the new company. Mr. 
Potter’s sudden death on January 1, 1926, 


has made it necessary to change these plans. 
The office of president will remain tem- 
porarily unfilled, but the merger will pro- 
ceed as arranged. 

Julian W. Potter was born in Bowling 
Green, Ky., in 1889. He was educated in 
the public schools, Kentucky Military In- 
stitute, and the University of Virginia. He 
was reared in a banking atmosphere, his 
father being president of the American 
National Bank and the Potter Matlock 
Trust Company, both of Bowling Green, 
Ky. In 1912, Mr. Potter first entered bank- 
ing as discount clerk of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Bowling Green, Ky., after two 
years spent with a real estate and insurance 
firm. He advanced rapidly through the posi- 
tions of secretary and treasurer of the 
Potter Matlock Trust Company to the vice- 
presidency of the American National in 
1916. 

In 1920 he came to New York, as assistant 
treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
and later became a vice-president of the 
Italian Discount Company, New York, a 
Guaranty affiliation. In 1923, he was made 
president of the Coal and Iron National 
Bank, New York, at the age of 34. He was, 
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American Trust Company 
New York 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Statement of Condition as of December 31st, 1925 


















































RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 7,760,519.84 
Demand Loans Secured by Collateral 2 ..ccccccccccssnnee 14,693,775.44 
U. S. Government, State and Municipal Bonds........... 3,983,815.36 
Other Stocks and Bonds 3,239,605.82 
Time Loans Secured by Collateral 9,718,469.68 
Bonds and Mortgages 9,099,955.87 
Bills Purchased 7,877 ,625.62 
Accrued Interest Receivable 280,685.31 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and Letters 

of Credit 457,097.08 

Total a $57,111,550.02 

LIABILITIES 

I iii. $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 3,050,291.12 
Reserve for Taxes 78,523.25 
Other Reserves 87,350.36 
Accrued Interest Payable .......... 58,960.51 
Unearned Discount 59,888.19 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....................... 457,097.08 
Deposits Reues 49,819,439.51 

CE $57,111,550.02 





Downtown: Broadway at Cedar St. 
Miptown: 297 Madison Ave. at 4lst St. 
Broox.tyn: 209 Montague St. 
Lone IsLanp City: Bridge Plaza North 
Jamaica: 161-19 Jamaica Ave. 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 





ACCOUNTS INVITED 


a i nn 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 











JULIAN W. POTTER 


Late president of the Coal and Iron National 
Bank, New York, who was to have been presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York, formed by the merger of the Fidelity- 
International Trust Company and the Coaland 
Iron National Bank, both of New York. Mr. 
Potter’s death was due to pneumonia, follow- 
ing a long siege of typhoid fever. 


at that time, the youngest bank president in 
New York. His death came at the end of 
a long siege of typhoid fever, followed by 
pneumonia. 


BONUS PLAN FOR EMPLOYES 


Harry A. Kahler, president of the 
American Trust Company and the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company, both of 
New York, announced recently that the 


profit-sharing distribution to the employes 
of these companies would be the largest in 
their history, amounting to roughly 28 per 
cent. of the salaries. A sliding scale has 
been adopted, giving additional weight for 
length of service. Half of the 28 per cent. 
was paid as a Christmas bonus, and the 
other half was deposited in a trust fund 





HARRY A. KAHLER 


President of the American Trust Company and the 
New York Title and Mortgage Company, both of 
New York, which companies recently announced 
the largest profit sharing distribution in their 
history—28 per cent. of employes salaries. 
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Two Buffalo Banks Unite 


MoOn»4yY, December fourteenth, the 

Fidelity Trust Company and the Manu- 
facturers and Traders National Bank, became 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company. 


— = ws 4 





THis merger results from the desire of the 
officers and directors of both institutions 
to augment their resources, service, and ex- 
perience for the benefit of the fast growing 
businesses of Buffalo and Western New York. 


THE new institution will maintain the high 

ideals which inspired the founders and 
and which have earned the faith and respect 
of the business houses of the community. 


Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Resources More Than One Hundred Millions 


















































Alfred H. Swayne 
hairman— Vice Presideni, 

Motors Corporation. 

Curtis C. Cooper 
President 

Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 

Pierre S. duPont 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
and E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Lammot duPont 
Finance Committee, 
Corporation. 


General 


General Motors 








GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 
O. H. P. LaFarge 


John J. Raskob 


General Motors Corporation 

Seward Prosser 
Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 


Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
resident, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 
Vice President 
. Spaidal 


Vice President 














for the benefit of the employes, which fund 
is invested in the stock of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. Each em- 
ploye is to receive his share of the fund 
when he reaches the age of 60. The 
plan, which has been in operation for about 
three years, has already accumulated stock 
in the fund to the market value of nearly 
$1,000,000. 

W. Averill Harriman of W. A. Harriman 
& Co., New York, has been elected a di- 
rector of the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company, New York. 

Henry J. Rusk has joined the national 
title insurance department of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. Mr. Rusk is 
a graduate of the New York Law School, 
was admitted to the bar in 1903, and has 
served as district attorney of Putnam 
County, and as deputy attorney general in 
charge of title examination in connection 
with the New York-New Jersey vehicular 
tunnel, which latter position he resigned to 
join the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY’S 
EARNINGS 


The statement of condition of the 
Guaronty Trust Company, New York, as of 





December 31, 1925, shows undivided profits 
of $6,884,933, a gain of $346,255 since the 
last published statement, November 14, 
1925; and a gain of $2,518,547 since Decem- 
ber 31, 1924. The company’s deposits are 
$547,357,752, an increase of $42,253,840 
since November 14, 1925; and total resources 
amount to $679,607,926, a gain of $75,068,- 
482 since the last published statement. 

The board of directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1925. 


BABCOCK LEAVES GUARANTY 
TRUST, NEW YORK, FOR 
FLORIDA 


Austin L. Babcock has resigned as assist- 
ant vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, to become vice- 
president of the Bank of Bay Biscayne, 
Miami, Florida. He is a graduate of Col- 
gate University and has been with the 
Guaranty Trust Company for about eight 
years, first in charge of its new business 
department, and later as assistant secre- 
tary and assistant vice-president. 

The Bank of Bay Biscayne, in common 
with most of the Florida banks, has grown 
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Where the Bell Flag Flies 


HE familiar blue and white flag of the 

Bell System flies over the buildings which 
house a vast equipment and thousands of 
men and women who are co-operating to 
give a national telephone service. 


It symbolizes the ideals and spirit of service of 
the System’s employees. It represents millions 
of miles of wire, millions of poles, hundreds 
of buildings, vast quantities of apparatus and 
equipment and other property that today 
has a book cost of over $2,400,000,000. 


The ideals and material assets behind this 
flag — a nation-wide plant for a nation-wide 
service — underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 








BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine 


D.F. Houston, President | 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 
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The Christmas card of A. C. Bossom, bank architect of New York, of which this is a reproduction, 
is an interesting study in symbolism. The keystone at the top carries the instrument denoting 
that life is always uncertain, but being below the scales, it is hoped that justice will prevail. 
Suspended from the key is a seven candled wheel to throw light on the globe below. The dove of 
love hovers above, sending little doves in all directions. The sun and moon, neither entirely happy, 
looking down, tell that days and nights make up the human span for mankind. That the greatest 
chance for peace among men lies in the hands of the English speaking peoples is shown by joining 
the Westminster Houses of Parliament and the Capitol at Washington by the rainbow of under- 
Standing, forbearance and co-operation. Symbolic emblems of the United States and the British 
Empire top the scrolls at each side. A human eye forms the center of each leaf in the Hindu 
setiasting scrolls, watching, watching with eternal vigilance. Finally, across the bottom, 
wa hieroglyphics carry the question “If thou findest wine, what shouldst thou do with it 








very rapidly recently, and has at present 
total resources of about $60,000,000. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL, NEW YORK, 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Hamilton National Bank, New York, 
is to increase its capital stock, in the near 
future, from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The 
stock of the bank and its affiliated corpora- 
tions (the Hamilton Safe Deposit Company 


and the New York Hamilton Corporation) 
was originally issued in units—one unit in- 
cluding one share in all three companies. 
The present issue, which will be in the form 
of 10,000 half-units, will, therefore, increase 
the capital of the other two companies in 
corresponding amount. 

The bank has had a very gratifying 
growth since its organization in 1923, de- 
posits standing on December 1, 1925, at 
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Hare & Chase, Inc. 
Automobile Finance 
300 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


be 


The name Hare & Chase has 
fifty-eight years of business 
prestige behind it 




















$11,104,328, compared with the total -of $1,- 
552,468 shown on April 3, 1923. It has two 
additional offices, a view of one of which is 
shown in the “Some Recent Bank Building 
Opetations” section of this issue. 

C. W. Korell, senior vice-president of the 
bank, has been elected a director. Charles 
L. Doty has been promoted from cashier to 
vice-president; August Imke has been pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to cashier; and 
Russell B. Reycraft, manager of the Bronx 
office has been made an assistant cashier. 
Miss Henrietta Fuchs has elected 
assistant trust officer. 


been 


CAPITAL INCREASE OF SEABOARD 
NATIONAL RATIFIED 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Seaboard National Bank on December 7, 
1925, the proposed increase in capital stock 
to $6,000,000, described in these columns 
in December, was ratified. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $4 per 
share was declared for the fourth quarter of 
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1925. This dividend applies to the increase 
in capital. 


CHARLES F. JUNOD 


Charles F. Junod, vice-president of the 
Bank of America, New York, died at his 
home on December 8, 1925, after an illness 
of several weeks. He was graduated from 
Knox College in 1905, and was for ten 
years thereafter connected with the North- 
western Mutual Life. Insurance Company 
at Chicago, and Omaha. He came to New 





CHARLES F. JUNOD 


Vice-president Bank of America, New York, who 
died suddenly on December 8; 1925, after an 
illness of several weeks 


York in 1915 with Kountze Bros., became 
vice-president of the Atlantic National 
Bank in 1919, and vice-president of the 
Bank of America in 1922. He was 46 years 
old. 


NEW GERMAN MARK FRAUD 


The Commerce and Marine Commission 
of the American Bankers Association has 
issued a warning that certain firms over the 
country are promoting the sale of Germar 
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JEFFCOTT & COMPANY 





New Accounts 
Secured Now 


by experts under bond 
85% of service fee payable a year 
later if account is satisfactory 


Philadelphia Bank Bldg., 
Phila., Pa. 























securities by representing that both pre- 
war and post-war paper mark bonds can be 
revalued on the basis of 15 per cent. or 
more of their face value. As a matter of 
fact, the revaluation is computed on the 
gold mark value of the respective securi- 
ties. For bonds issued before January 1, 
1918, the gold mark value is considered the 
same as the face value; but for bonds is- 
sued after that date, the gold mark value 
must be computed according to the value 
of the paper mark at the time the security 
was issued. 

For example, it is being represented that 
on United German Mortgage Bonds of 
1923, with a face value of 10,000,000 marks, 
the 15 per cent. revaluation will be com- 
puted on this amount. Under the law, 
however, the computation of this 15 per 
cent. must be based on the gold mark value 
of the bonds, which would be only 237 marks 
for each 10,000,000 of face value in paper 
marks. 

Bankers can render good service to their 
patrons by making these facts known to 
those of their patrons who are interested in 
German securities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK DIRECTORS 


Jackson E. Reynolds, president First 
National Bank of New York, has been 
elected a Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; and Owen D 
Young, chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has been elected 
a Class B director. 


MAXWELI. HEADS NEW CENTRAL 
NATIONAL, NEW YORK 


Archibald F. Maxwell has accepted the 
presidency of the recently opened Central 


National Bank, New York, resigning as 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. He came to the 
National Bank of Commerce in 1913 
after considerable banking and commercial 
experience in Pittsburgh. He has been 
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A. F. MAXWELL 


Who has resigned as vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, to be- 
come president of the recently opened Central 
National Bank, New York. 


active in banking affairs in New York, 
having served as president of New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and as vice-president and director of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association. 
For several years he has lectured and di- 
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No Doubt 
about American Express Helpful, 
Personal Service to Travelers 


ANKS selling American Express Travelers’ Cheques extend a far greater 

service to their travel patrons than the mere protection of traveling 
funds. It is a service which begins with the planning of any trip, extends 
thru the details of preparation, covers all contingencies on any journey 
anywhere by land or sea, and ends only with the traveler’s arrival home 
safe and happy. 


90% of American travelers in foreign lands, it is estimated, are sure to go 
to American Express offices some time on their trip for help or advice. 
And wherever it is physically possible they are sure of satisfaction. 


Just how great that service is, how helpful, how varied, how constant and 
far-reaching, only those who have used it know and appreciate. Many most 





sincere letters emphasize the facts: 


Americans always at Home where there is 
an American Express Office:—‘I do not 
know what the American traveler abroad 
would do without this helpful service of 
yours. It is certain that his path would 
indeed be a rough and rugged one.” 


With MacMillan in Labrador:—‘‘As a mem- 
ber of the Macmillan Arctic Expedition, the 
past summer, I found your American Express 
Travelers’ Cheques very useful. They were 
cashed without question by the Moravian 
Mission which maintains a small store at 
Hopedale, Labrador, thus facilitating the 
purchase of Esquimau clothing and boots.” 


Flowers to Constantinople:—“I desire to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for your courtesy 
in accepting the commission to deliver some 
flowers to my wife in Constantinople, and 
also to congratulate you and your Company 
upon the wonderfully efficient organization 
you possess. under whose auspices 
the Tour is conducted, could do nothing for 
me. Four leading florists were consulted 
without success and when I received a 
cable saying ‘Flowers received’ I felt as 
though every one ought to know the 
American Express.” 


Tact, Efficiency, Kindness:—‘‘As former 
ambassador of the United States, as a fairly 
wide traveler, and as a friendly client, may 
I express my great appreciation of the 
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courtesy and efficiency of your Rotterdam 
office. I called there a few days ago, un- 
known, at closing time, with a letter of 
credit and a long distance emergency 
telephone call to be sent to Brussels. The 
tact, efficiency and kindliness of that staff 
deserve from me this acknowledgment.” 


Better than Money Anywhere:—‘It may 
interest you to know that in cruising around 
the world I found your Checks readily taken 
in Japan, China and India by smallest 
traders. In Yokohama a pedlar on wharf 
took a $10 check for a kimono. At Shanghai 
one on boat going out to ship sold me a 
mandarin’s coat for $10 check. Same thing 
at Hong Kong.” 


Helping Uncle Sam Abroad:—“Your com- 
pany is building up an admirable business 
in Europe. Everywhere I found yours a 
most popular institution rendering a fine 
service to tourists. I heard a great many 
compliments regarding your service. Your 
American name is helping largely to give 
Uncle Sam a fine reputation abroad.” 


A Helpful Personal Interest:—“I greatly ap- 
preciated the courtesy which you showed 
me in handling the details entailed in 
cabling the money to the Argentine. It Is a 
rare experience to find so large a corpora- 
tion as yours giving a customer a feeling of 
personal interest.’’ 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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rected courses in credits at the A. I. B. 
The Central National Bank opened for 

business about the middle of January in 

the new Central National Bank building 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK’S GAINS 


The statement of condition of the Chase 
National Bank, New York,.as of December 
81, 1925 shows total resources of $638,050,- 
230, as compared with $555,465,879 in the 
statement of September 28, 1925. The com- 
pany has deposits of $564,608,785, compared 
with $478,031,888 on September 28, 1925; 
and surplus and profits of $27,178,043, com- 
pared with $26,895,767 on September 28, 
1925. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, A. I. B., 
BEGINS RADIO TALKS 


As part of the public education cam- 
paign of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York Chapter, Inc. of the 
American Institute of Banking has in- 
augurated a series of talks on banking ac- 
tivities, to be broadcast from radio station 
WGBS. The first address, on “The Bank- 
ers’ Function in the Community,” by 
G. A. O’Reilly, vice-president Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York, was 
broadcast January 5. Others will follow 
on Monday evenings during January and 
February. 


WARDER SUCCEEDS McLAUGHLIN 
AS NEW YORK STATE BANKING 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 


George V. McLaughlin, Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of New York, and 
president of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, has re- 
signed to become police commissioner of 
New York City. Mr. McLaughlin had 
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served in this position through the terms 
of three governors. He has been succeeded 
by Frank H. Warder, New York, who has 
been fourth deputy superintendent of the 
state banking department for the last two 
years. 


SAILORS NO LONGER SPENDTHRIFTS 


The recent compilation of savings deposits 
in the seamen’s savings department of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute, New York, indi- 
cates a change in the old spendthrift habits 
of men who follow the sea. Since 1913 the 
number of depositors in the institute has 
increased from 4208 to 6000, and the amount 
on deposit has increased from $210,524 to 
over $510,000. 


HAWXHURST MAKES CHANGE 


Stephen R. S. Hawxhurst has left the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New 
York, to become associated with Gordon B. 





MONONGAHELA CITY TRUST COMPANY 
MONONGAHELA, PA. 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CO.,INGC. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
19 WEST 44™ STREET 


NEW YORK 


























Established 1837 ? 


~ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 
































Todd & Co., New York, where he will 
specialize in handling bank and insurance 
stocks. 

Mr. Hawxhurst was with the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, New York, pre- 
vious to his connection with the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. 


ALL-RUSSIAN TEXTILE SYNDICATE 
STATEMENT 


The statement of the All-Russian Textile 
Syndicate, Inc., New York, as of September 
30, 1925, shows total resources of $13,917,- 
659, bank acceptances discounted (secured) 
$5,100,000, capital $1,000,000, cash in banks 
and on hand $3,709,352, and cotton in 
transit (pledged) $10,201,257. 

The All-Russian Textile Syndicate, Inc., 
was organized in December 1923 for the 
purpose of financing the export of cotton, 
textile machinery and dyes for the use of 
the Russian textile industry. Since its or- 
ganization, this syndicate: has shipped 520,- 
493 bales of cotton, has made total pur- 
chases from date of organization to De- 
cember 12, 1925 of $96,500,000, and has 
chartered fifty-five steamers. Fritz F. 
Kilevitz is president of the syndicate, N. M. 
Matveyeff is vice-president, and Alex 
Gumberg is vice-president and treasurer. 
The syndicate is the United States repre- 
sentative of the All-Union Textile Syndi- 
cate of Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


MORRIS JOINS MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST, NEW YORK 


Joseph L. Morris has resigned as credit 
manager of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, to become a vice-president of 


the Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
Yor! 


Mr. Morris was born in New York City 
on November 26, 1882, and received his 
early training in the mercantile business 
and as a newspaper reporter. From 1909 
to 1921 he was with the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, New York, as assistant to 


—— 








JOSEPH L. MORRIS 


Who recently resigned as credit manager of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to be- 
come a vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York 


J. Herbert Case. When Mr. Case became 
deputy governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, Mr. Morris succeeded 
him as manager of the credit department 
of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust, leaving 
that position in 1921 to go with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 








Bank Vaults—like fortresses — 
should be built to resist all forms 
of attack. 


Independent tests — conducted by 
leading testing laboratories and tech- 
nical institutions—have proven that 
MOSLER Vault Doors containing 
DONSTEEL will resist burglarious 


attacks by torch, explosive or drill. 


No metals are comparable to DON- 
STEEL in this respect. 
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Sold only by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N-Y. 
FACTORIES - - HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Branches in all principal cities 


BOSTON BALTIMORE CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI . LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH DALLAS CHARLOTTE 
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EAST RIVER SAVINGS DECLARES 
44, PER CENT. DIVIDEND 


The trustees of the East River Savings 
Bank, New York, have declared a dividend 
of 414 per cent. for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1925. Large earnings during 
the year have built up a surplus in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000—the largest surplus in 
relation to deposits, of any savings bank 
in greater New York—and, in accordance 
with the policy of the bank, depositors 
share in these large earnings. This is the 
fifth time since 1921 that the 414 per cent. 
rate has been declared. 


MILLER BONDS TO BE 
GUARANTEED 


G. L. Miller & Co., real estate mortgage 
bond house, New York, announce the or- 
ganization of the G. L. Miller Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation, which 
will unconditionally guarantee prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest on the bonds 
issued by G. L. Miller & Co. The new cor- 
poration will maintain a twenty to one 
ratio between the total outstanding liabili- 
ties and its capital and surplus, and will 
underwrite no other risks than Miller bonds. 

In announcing the plan, G. L. Miller, 
president of both companies said: “In offer- 
ing this new guarantee provision, I wish to 
make it clear that it will not operate in 
any manner to lessen the strict, rigorous 
caution and utmost care which we exercise 
in testing and underwriting bond issues 
before we offer them to the public. We 
are not departing from the conviction that 
if, a bond is amply secured by improved 
real estate of sufficient value, a guarantee 
is unnecessary and a luxury for the bond- 
holder. We are simply providing investors 
with an extra service and convenience, 
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should they desire to have their investments 
insured and are willing to pay for such 
insurance.” 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


The board of directors of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, New York, 
has approved the issue of 45,000 additional 
shares of stock, to be sold, as heretofore 
to the General Motors Corporation at $125 
per share. This issue will increase total 
capital to $13,500,000 and surplus to $3,- 
875,000. Total capital funds will stand at 
more than $20,000,000. 

Commenting on the outlook for the first 
half of 1926, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of General Motors Corporation, said: 
“I expect the consumer demand for auto- 
mobiles to continue large while general busi- 
ness remains active. The volume of retail 
automobile sales for the first half of 1926 
is expected to exceed that of the first half 
of 1925 by a fair margin.” 








Protection for Valuables Through 


Dangerous Hours of Darkness 


YAULT walls reinforced by the Rivet-Grip 
System give real protection during the hours 
when your bank is closed. No matter what 
tools the cracksman may bring to the attack, 
time is not sufficient for successful penetration. 
Neither explosives, electric drills nor burning flame 
can pierce the intricate network of heavy Rivet- 
Grip steel embedded in thick walls of concrete. 
So effectively did Rivet-Grip resist all modern 
implements of destruction in the Federal Reserve 
Tests at Sandy Hook, that it has since been 
adopted by many of the country’s leading finan- 
cial institutions, including eight Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Yet Rivet-Grip is so flexible of arrangement: so 
economical of construction that banks of any 
size may use it. 


Our handbook on Modern Bank 
Vault Construction contains 


much interesting information 
for bankers considering build- 
ing or remodeling. Write for it. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all principal cities 


2741 Prospect Avenue - . ° ‘ 


Cleveland, Ohio 

















BETHLEHEM STEEL EMPLOYES is in the form of a chart, includes funda- 


ALMOST ONE-THIRD OF TOTAL 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Eugene G. Grace, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, in a recent state- 
ment published in the Bethlehem Review 
pointed out that Bethlehem employes hold- 
ing stock will soon represent one-third of 
the total number of stockholders. The 
price at which these shares were purchased 
is at the present time approximately $16 
per share under the market. Shares ap- 
plied for by employes have a par value of 
almost $9,800,000. 

FOREIGN DOLLAR BOND 
COMPARISONS 


In 1914 the government dollar bonds of 
only six countries—Argentina, Russia, 
Japan, Mexico, Cuba, and the Dominican 
Republic—were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. At present thirty-three 
foreign governments are so represented, in- 
cluding practically every country of major 
importance in the world today, according 
to a recent compilation made by Redmond 
& Uo., New York. This compilation, which 
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mental statistics on the finances, commerce 
and general development of these countries, 
together with similar figures for the United 
States. 


CADMUS SUCCEEDS WALTER IN 
PATERSON BANK 


Colonel Wilmer A. Cadmus, who has been 
first vice-president of the National Bank of 
America, Paterson, N. J., since its organi- 
zation, has been elected president of the 
bank, to succeed William E. Walter, who 
has resigned because of ill health. 

The bank has installed a night banking 
service similar to that which has been in- 
stalled in numerous banks of late. A com- 
plete description of this service will be 
found in the June 1925 issue of THE 
Bankers MaGAzine, page 1107. 


HARRIS FORESEES CONTINUED 
PROSPERITY 
“The coming year,’ said C. Addison 
Harris, Jr., president of the Franklin Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., in a recent 
public statement, “should witness the con- 











Look Ahead! 


Will heat-leaking houses be sound . 


collateral five years from now ? 


Yj HE leading authorities in the building field agree that 


the practice of building heat-leaking houses is soon to end. 


Many say in five years. But perhaps in four years, or three, 
heat- leaking houses will be out-of-date. Nobodv will want 
to ive in such a house. Nobody will want to duy or rent 
such a house. Nobody will think of building such a house. 


Who will want to loan money on such a house? 


Celotex Insulating Lumber has made it practical to build 
houses winter-warm, saving of fuel—summer-cool— quiet 
—stronger. Used in outside walls, as sheathing, or in inside 
walls under plaster, Celotex gives those great advantages at 
little or no extra cost. It is the on/y effective insulation that 
adds great strength and is notan extra item in the building. 
Naturally, Celotex homes are better collateral. They cost 
less for upkeep — require less fuel to heat — have less 
depreciation —and readilv sell or rent at a good price. 





Already more than 60,000 progressive families have built 
with Celotex. The Celotex Company produces more insu- 
lation used for general building purposes than all other 
insulation manufacturers combined. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to tell you 
more about Celotex. Leaders in these lines recommend its 
use. Have your secretary write for a copy of The Celotex 
Building Book. It explains house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses ) 
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EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


BRADDOCK, PA. 
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CHICAGO 
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tinuance of one of the most successful 
periods in the history of American business 
and industry. 

“With production tempered to the pos- 
sible consumption of the trade and with 
the settling of the coal strike, the one dark 
cloud on the industrial horizon, we believe 
the next six months should show unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

“The year 1926 will most certainly be a 
year of great opportunity for those who 
avoid overbuying, overproduction, and fol- 
low a policy of aggressive procedure.” 


THE EFFECT OF ABUNDANT 
CREDIT 


Writing on the above subject in the De- 
<ember number of The Corn Exchange, 
monthly magazine of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., Richard 
Spillane said: 

“Never in the history of the New York 
Stock Exchange has there been greater 
speculative activity than this year. Coin- 
cident with the stock market boom, there 


450 Leader-News Bldg. 


is the boom in Florida land, a real estate 
boom in New Orleans, Detroit, Chicago, 
Dallas, Cincinnati, Long Island, a dozen 
counties in New Jersey, and various parts 
of the republic. There has been great im- 
provement in the agricultural situation.” 
These booms, he warns, are the result of 
abundant credit, and probably cause the 
situation to hold much that is disturbing. 
Was A. C. Miller not correct, he asks, 
when he said last month that it is time 
to call a halt? Bankers will do well to con- 
sider these facts thoughtfully. 


FIDELITY TRUST-MANUFACTURERS 
TRADERS MERGER 


The Fidelity Trust Company and the 
Manufacturers Traders National Bank, both 
of Buffalo, N. Y. formally merged on De- 
cember 14, 1925, under the name of the 


LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 


President of the Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., formed by the 
merger of the Manufacturers Traders National 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., with the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., of which latter insti- 
tution Mr. Harriman was president. 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany. 

Harry T. Ramsdell, for more than sixty 
years associated with the Manufacturers 
Traders National Bank, and formerly its 
president, becomes chairman of the board. 
Lewis G. Harriman, formerly president of 
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GERDES 
““The Value of Fresh Air’”’ 


Winter is the time for intensive business. Preventable sick- 


ness, absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. 
Greater profits result if your employees breathe pure air. 


Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in 
health and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless 
a healthful atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 


Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By 
the Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating 
unheated fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. A 
booklet fully describing this method and giving references of 
the highest character will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERDE 




















the Fidelity Trust Company, becomes presi- 
dent of the merged institution. 

With few exceptions the personnel of the 
two banks remains intact. The position of 
chairman of the finance committee is cre- 
ated, and will be filled by Robert W. Pom- 
eroy, who has been closely identified with 
the Fidelity Trust for a number of years, 
and who is a director of the merged bank. 

John M. Davis, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company was elected a member of the 
board. Four other new directors were 
chosen: George H. Hallen, vice-president 
of the American Brass Company; Ralph 
Hochstetter, president of the Cliff Petro- 
leum Company; Paul A. Schoellkopf, presi- 
dent of the Niagara Falls Power Company; 
and Leonard A. Yerkes, president of the 
Dupont Rayon Corporation. 


MARINE TRUST-BUFFALO TRUST 
MERGER 


The Buffalo Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been unified with the Marine 
Trust Company of the same city, under 
the name of the Marine Trust Company of 


Buffalo, N. Y. The new institution has 
capital of 10,000,000 and resources of more 
than $200,000,000. 

Elliott C. McDougal, for the last five 
years president of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany, will be chairman of the board. 
George F. Rand, son of the former president 
and chairman of the board of the Marine 
Trust Company, will be president of the 
new bank. 

The Marine Trust Company will reduce 
its capital stock to $10,000,000, consisting 
of 200,000 shares of $50 par value. The 
amount by which the capital is reduced 
will be added to surplus. One and four- 
tenths shares of the new stock will be given 
for each existing share of stock of the 
present Marine Trust Company, and 1.7 
shares for each share of the present 
Buffalo Trust Company. Fifty dollar shares 
are provided in order to make possible a 
wide distribution of the stock. 

The Marine Trust Company opened its 
doors on August 15, 1850 as the Marine 
Bank of Buffalo. It entered the national 
banking system in 1902, becoming the 
Marine National Bank. In 1918, control 
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Post 5 accounts 


where you now post 4 


. how the New Dalton ‘‘ MULTIPLEX ” Bank Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machine speeds bank bookkeeping 


"TWENTY-FIVE or more per 
cent more work accomplished in a 
given time! Five or more ledger accounts 
posted in the time ordinarily required 
to post four! No wonder bankers every- 
where are welcoming the New Dalton 


“MULTIPLEX” Bank Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machine! 


Besides, the machine offers these other 
fundamental advantages : 

1. Simplicity—anyone can operate it. 

2. Visibility—all work immediately before and 
within easy range of operator's line of vision. 

Durability—the machine is so simply, so dura- 

bly made that little mechanical service is ever 
needed. 


Then consider these posting advantages, 
exclusive with this new Dalton 
model : 

4. The machine checks its own work, enabling 
the bank, if it so desires, to eliminate the expensive 
“call-back’’ system. 

5. Overdraft balances, including the date, are 
ee printed in 

6. Position of paper carriage facilitates injection 
and removal of sheets. 

7. Improved auto- 
matic carriage return 
eliminates _ vibration 
and makes this model 
exceedingly quiet in 
operation. 


1 b 
in 
with other 
equipment. 








Bat write for booklet, describing all 
the advantages of the New Dalton 
“MULTIPLEX” Bank Ledger Post- 
ing and Statement Machine. Or phone 
the nearby Dalton Sales Agent and 


have him tell you about it. The 
machine is readily adaptable to 
any posting sys- 

tem — it can be 

used alone or 

conjunction 


Adding-Calculating . Bookkeeping . Statement and 


‘*Cash Register’’ 


Machines 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in ALL the Principal Cities of the World 
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passed to the elder Mr. Rand and Seymour 
H. Knox, and the Columbia National Bank 
was United with the Marine National Bank. 
In 1919 the Marine National Bank, the 
Bankers Trust Company, and the Central 
National Bank united as the Marine Trust 
Company. Mr. Rand instituted the system 
of branches, the development of which has 
provided the bank with the thirty-four 
offices it has today. In 1920, the Marine 
Trust joined with the Bank of Buffalo. 

The Buffalo Trust Company, originally 
incorporated in 1881 as the Buffalo Loan, 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, was the 
first trust company in western New York. 
Its growth was steady and conservative, 
but its greatest development came after 
1921 when the younger Mr. Rand acquired 
a substantial stock interest. Since that time 
its deposits have increased from $15,000,- 
000 to more than $50,000,000, and its re- 
sources from $20,000,000 to more than $60,- 
000,000. 

The new Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo will be one of the twenty-five larg- 
est banks in the United States. 


JANSEN NOYES 
Senior partner of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New 
York, recently elected a director of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, New York 
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REPORT OF CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK 


“The year just closed has been the best in 
the history of the bank,” said Percy H. 
Johnston, president of the Chemical Na- 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President of the Chemical National Bank, New 
York, whose annual report to the stockhold- 
ers shows very satisfactory progress 
during the last year 


tional Bank, New York, in presenting his 
annual report to the stockholders. 
“Notwithstanding the fact that low in- 
terest rates were in effect during the early 
months of the year, we have added to our 
surplus fund $1,000,000 and to our un- 
divided profits account $26,555. While earn- 
ings of the commercial banking department 
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were not as large as they have been in some 
years, due to low money rates, this deficiency 
was more than made up in the earnings of 
the foreign, bond, trust and other depart- 
ments. The bank is now efficiently or- 
ganized, and all departments are operating 
successfully and at a profit. 

“One of the outstanding developments of 
the last year has been the substantial 
growth of the trust department. Practically 
all the officers and directors and many of 
the shareholders and customers have ap- 
pointed the bank in a fiduciary capacity. 

“The foreign department has shown a 
most satisfactory development and _ its 
steadily increasing business has made it to 
the interest of the bank to open an office 
in London. 

“The two additional offices opened in 
1924 have both exceeded our expectations, 
and are both operating at a profit. 

“We regard the general business situa- 
tion as being fundamentally sound, and we 
anticipate another good business year, pro- 
vided the speculative excesses which have 
recently become pronounced in certain di- 
rections are curbed before it is too late.” 

The statement of condition of the bank 
at the close of business December 31, 1925, 
showed loans and discounts of $116,945,584, 
capital surplus and undivided profits of 
$22,550,664, deposits of $162,632,897, and 
total resources of $199,357,664. 

Jansen Noyes, of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
New York, was elected a director of the 
Chemical National at the recent meeting of 
the board. Mr. Noyes was born in Dansville, 
N. Y., on November 1, 1884, and educated 
in the Dansville High School, Lawrence- 
ville Preparatory School, and Cornell 
University, from which last he was grad- 
uated in 1910. After serving his appren- 
ticeship in Wall Street, in 1915 he was 
active in the formation of Hemphill, White 
& Chamberlain, which after the war became 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. He is a director in 
numerous other companies. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


The board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company has 
authorized the transfer of $1,000,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus account, in- 
creasing the latter to $4,000,000. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent. has been declared for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1925. 
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Additional compensation amounting to 10 
per cent. of salaries paid during 1925 was 
voted to the officers and employes. 

The company is distributing its 1926 
calendar, the sixteenth of a series illuminated 


© unverwoop « UNDERWOOD 


JOHN W. PLATTEN 


President United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York, which has recently in- 
creased its surplus from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 


with historical paintings by E. Percy Moran. 
The subject for 1926 is “Reading the 
Declaration of Independence, New York 
City, July 9, 1776.” 

Harry W. Hadley has been elected vice- 
president and assistant treasurer. 


FIRST NATIONAL, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROMOTES SMITH AND DAVIS 


Thomas W. Smith and Austin W. Davis 
have been appointed assistant cashiers of 
the First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Smith entered the Merchants National 
Bank, Philadelphia, in 1900, becoming an 
employe of the First National when the 
Merchants National was merged with the 
First National in 1910. Before the present 
promotion he was manager of the credit 
department. 

Mr. Davis has been with the bank since 
1900. He is active in the work of the 
American Institute of Banking and the 
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Pennsylvania Bankers Association, being a 
member of the executive committee of the 
latter organization. 


CHANGES AT EQUITABLE TRUST, 
NEW YORK 


F. W. Black, formerly assistant vice- 
president Equitable Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected a vice-president of 
the company. He has also been elected a 
director of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, which takes care of the 
Equitable Trust Company’s Far Eastern 
business. M.S. Bausch, formerly manager 
of the foreign department Equitable Trust 
Company, has been appointed an assistant 
vice-president. 

Mr. Black was born in Calais, Maine, and 
after several years of banking experience 
in the Calais National Bank there, he be- 
came bookkeeper of the Jarvis Conklin 
Mortgage Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
When this company moved its headquarters 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


FRANK W. BLACK 
Recently advanced from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Company New York 


to New York, he came along, and when it 
was reorganized as the North American 
Trust Company, he was made auditor of 
the new company. In 1898 he went to Cuba 
for the company and established offices in 


Light and 
Power Utilities 


Specializing in organ- 
izing and extending 
plants, including the 
planning of new lay- 
out and equipment. 
All work done prompt- 
ly and well. 


Harold A. Danne 


Engineer 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Tel. Cortland 2142 








Havana and Santiago. These offices later 
became the National Bank of Cuba. In 
1912, he decided to go into the bond busi- 
ness, and formed a partnership with C. E. 
Mitchell, now president of the National City 
Bank, New York, and Frank L. Hilton, now 
vice-president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York. When the firm was 
dissolved, in 1916, Mr. Black joined the 
Equitable staff and served for ten years 
in the foreign department as executive man- 
ager, manager, and assistant vice-president. 


BOWERY AND EAST RIVER 
STATEMENT 


The first published statement of the 
Bowery and East River National Bank of 
New York (which is the name of the 
new bank formed by the merger of the 
East River National Bank and _ the 
Bowery Bank, New York, noted in these 
columns in September, 1925) shows loans, 
discounts and acceptances of $28,101,508, 
cash on hand of $33,318,365, deposits of 
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$54,618,927, and total resources of $68,958,- 
930. The new bank has eleven offices in 
greater New York. 


EMPIRE TRUST STATEMENT 


The statement of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, New York, as of December 31, 1925, 
shows an increase in deposits of $10,435,- 
027 over the statement of November 14, 
1925. Deposits now stand at $80,747,875, as 
against $70,312,948 on November 14. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits amounted to 
$3,812,979 on December 31, as against $3,- 
806,928 on November 14. During the period 
between November 14 and December 31, 
earnings increased, according to the state- 
ment $246,051. This increase is believed to 
be due to the profit on the sale of the 
Vanderbilt house on Fifth avenue, which 
the bank originally purchased as a site for 
its uptown office. 


& 
New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. 


CONVENTION DATE 


New England Bankers Associations—at 
New London, Conn., June 18-19. 


BUCKLIN SAYS BOSTON NEEDS 
BETTER CALL MARKET 


Walter S. Bucklin, president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, has sent the 
following letter to the leading stock ex- 
change houses in Boston, in the hope of 
developing a better and broader call money 
market in Boston: 

“You will agree with me that if it is 
possible to do so, we should establish a 
more active and broader call money market 
in Boston. With this in mind, I have re- 
cently spent considerable time investigating 
the handling of call loans in New York 
through the Stock Clearing Corporation. 

“As you know, the renewal rate is made 
in New York at 10.40 a. m. and the rate 
is reviewed at least hourly thereafter. The 
changes in rates are made largely in ac- 
cordance with supply and demand. 

“We could, of course, adopt the New York 
rates here for loans on New York col- 
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lateral and the collateral could be deposited 
here in Boston or with New York banks 
when that is more convenient. So far as 
the Shawmut Bank is concerned, we shall 
be very happy to do this, and we feel quite 
confident that other Boston banks would 
do likewise, provided it is felt that it would 
be in the interest of the members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange to do so. 

“It will be necessary to determine whether 
the success of the plan might not de- 
pend somewhat upon the Boston Stock Ex- 
change adopting plans for clearing loans 
as well as stock. There are other matters 
which perhaps should be considered, such as 
the desirability of adopting term settle- 
ments, whether we should eventually have 
an active independent call money market 
here, etc. 

“My thought in dropping you this line 
is to get your views on the subject, and 
if you think it is desirable, I shall be most 
happy to arrange a meeting of two or three 
of the Boston banks with a small committee 
of members of the Boston Stock Exchange 
to see if some real results can be accom- 
plished. 

“I think we should all be helped by the 
views of Governor Harding, who said at 
the annual dinner of the members of the 
stock exchange that he thought this situa- 
tion should be improved, and we are greatly 
indebted to him for starting us all thinking 
about it.” 


NATIONAL OF BOSTON’S 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


FIRST 


At the Christmas party of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, held on December 
21, 1925, hundreds of packages of toys 
clothing and other gifts were given to the 
needy children of Boston. The money for 
the gifts was raised by a minstrel show 
given by the employes of the bank and by 
contributions by the bank’s staff. The 
Firnabank Club, under whose auspices the 
party was given, is well known for this sort 
of helpful service, having done much to help 
the soldiers and sailors during the war 
period. 


STABILIZING THE INVESTOR’S 
INCOME 


For a number of years—in fact since 
1912, when a number of economists contrib- 
uted to a book, “How to Invest When 
Prices are Rising”—the “safety” of bonds, 
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as compared to common stocks has been 
questioned. In the last few years, a great 
deal of attention has been given to the 
subject, as evidenced by the number 
of books published on it—“Stock Invest- 
ments” by Robert W. Pomeroy; “Common 
Stocks as Long-Term Investments” by 
Edgar L. Smith; and “Investing in Pur- 
chasing Power” by Kenneth Van Strum. 
The proposition which these books have set 
out to prove, and proved fairly conclusively, 
is that money invested in carefully selected 
common stocks gives a better yield over a 
term of years than money invested in bonds, 
and this includes all losses on the common 
stocks. Furthermore, the return on the 
common stocks varies in close  corre- 
spondence with the purchasing power of 
money, giving the investor therein what is 
called “stability of purchasing power.” 

This fact seems to have been suddenly 
recognized in New England. The evidences 
of it are two; the recent organization of 
the New England Investment Trust, Inc., 
in Boston; and the issue of a block of 
“stabilized bonds” by the Rand Kardex 
Company, Inc. 

The organization of the New England 
Investment Trust is not so much of a nov- 
elty. Investment trusts in this country are 
a comparatively recent growth, but they 
are by this time fairly common. This differs 
from the majority of them only in the fact 
that it is organized for investment of its 
funds in common stocks instead of in bonds, 
as is the usual procedure. 

The “stabilized bond” of the Rand Kardex 
Company, however, is distinctly a novelty. 
The idea has been used before, in the col- 
onial period of our country when currencies 
were so depreciated, and more recently by 
Joseph Caillaux, while Finance Minister of 
France, in his 4 per cent. loan based on 
foreign exchange. But the form of the 
“stabilized bond” based on purchasing power 
is certainly new. 

The bond begins with the promise to 
pay to the registered holder thereof “such 
sum of money as shall possess the present 
purchasing power of $1000, with interest 
thereon at the rate of 7 per cent. per an- 
num, payable quarterly on January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1, in such sums as shall, 
at the respective times of payment, equal 
in purchasing power 1.75 per cent. of said 
purchasing power of $1000, all to be based 
upon an index number of the prices of com- 

. 


New Idea Increases 
bank deposits by millions 


HERE is now appearing in the leading 

national magazines an immense educa- 
tional program on banking. Every month 
these articles are read by 20,000,000 people 
whose incomes are sufficient to be desirable 
depositors. 

In your community this plan benefits YOU 

Men and women in your city are reading 
this advertising because it is intensely in- 
teresting. It shows them the important 
part their bank plays in making them finan- 
cially independent. It is creating new bank 
depositors in every locality in America. I/t 
is making present customers decidedly more 
valuable. 

At the same time these 20,000,000 people 
are being shown the protection from fraud 
which Super-Safety Bank Checks give. And 
what ordinarily is an item of merely bank 
supplies—just checks—now is given a busi- 
ness building value. 

















Other ways to increase deposits 


So that you may receive in your locality 
the greatest possible benefit from this na- 
tional campaign, we offer you without 
charge a very remarkable plan. A complete 
year ’round advertising campaign for you 
to run in your own local papers over your 
own name, 

One of the leading advertising organiza- 
tions in America prepared this material. 
You could not possibly obtain it in any 
way other than through our co-operation. 
It includes many business building plans 
which have been tested and proved profit- 
able by leading banks. Some have in- 
creased their deposits by thousands of 
dollars. ‘ 
Let us tell you about these plans more 
fully. How they will help your own bank. 
Write SUPERSAFEP, 


immediately. 


SANK CHECK 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 
5951 So. State Street 


Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York Rochester CHICAGO Denver Dallas 
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modities defined and fixed in accordance 
with the amplified statement below.” 

The index number to be used is that of 
wholesale prices issued by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in the am- 
plified statement referred to, a schedule of 
payments is set forth when the index number 
shall stand at certain figures. 

In short, then, the amount of interest paid 
on this bond, and the principal to be re- 
paid will increase as the purchasing power 
of money decreases, and will decrease as the 
purchasing power of money increases, so 
that the amount of purchasing power re- 
ceived by the bondholder will remain the 
same. 

The effect of the plan will be watched 
with interest. Certainly, it will be welcome 
to the bondholders, but there is some ques- 
tion whether it can be carried out without 
bad effects on the company. That remains 
to be seen. 


FIRST NATIONAL, BOSTON, SETS 
THE PACE 


The annual report of the First National 
Bank, Boston, Mass., with balance sheet as 
of December 31, 1925 shows deposits of 
$301,224,810, and resources of $402,980,744. 
This is the first time the $300,000,000 mark 
for deposits and the $400,000,000 mark for 
resources have been passed by a bank in 
New England. Outside of New York City, 
there are only three other banks with totals 
approximating these amounts. 


& 
Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tewxas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

CONVENTION DATES 
National Foreign Trade Association—at 

Charleston, S. C., April 28-30. 

Louisiana Bankers Association—at Mon- 

roe, April 14-15. 

A. B. A. (Spring meeting of Executive 

Council)—at Pinehurst, N. C., May 3-6. 
North Carolina—-at Durham, May 6-8. 
Mississippi Bankers Association — at 

Biloxi, May 11-12. 

Texas Bankers Association—at Galveston, 

May 25-27. 

Virginia Bankers Association—at Roan- 

oke, June 17-19. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL, BALTIMORE 


The Citizens National Bank, Baltimore, 
Md., has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 6 per cent. for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1925 and an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent., bringing the total dividends declared 
in 1925 to 28 per cent. 

The directors have recommended to stock- 
holders the declaration of a stock dividend 





ALBERT D. GRAHAM 
President Citizens National Bank, Baltimore, 
Md., which has recently declared a 50 per 
cent. stock dividend, increasing its capital 
to $3,000,000 


of 50 per cent. If approved, this will in- 
crease the bank’s capétal to $3,000,000, with 
surplus and undivided profits of $5,500,000. 
It will then have larger capital resources 
than any other bank south of Philadelphia 
and east of the Mississippi river. 

The bank has been considering this cap- 
ital increase for some time, but has delayed 
until the end of the post-war deflation 
period. It is expected that quarterly divi- 
dends of 5 per cent. will be paid on the 
increased capitalization. 


FIRST NATIONAL AND MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL, RICHMOND, TO MERGE 


The directors of the First National Bank 
of Richmond, Va., and of the Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, have a) 
proved the consolidation of the two insli 
tutions, as the First and Merchants National 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

with 

EXPERIENCE — Over sixty years 

STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $37,000,000 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory : 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 





Bank of Richmond, with a capital of $3,000,- 
000, surplus of $3,000,000, undivided profits 
of $300,000, and deposits of approximately 
$50,000,000. The action remains to be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders for ratification. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


On December 27, 1925, the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Charlottesville, Va., reached its 
fiftieth birthday. How the bank has grown 
is illustrated in the growth of deposits from 
$235,163 in December 1885 to $475,344 in 
December 1905, and to $5,593,433 in Decem- 
ber 1925. 


FLORIDA BANKERS BOND AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


This company has been formed at West 
Palm Beach, Florida, with an authorized 
capital of $2,000,000 for the purpose of en- 
gaging in the state-wide business of making 
construction loans and the purchase of first 
mortgages on homes, office buildings, stores, 
hotels, apartment buildings and _ other 
income-producing properties. It is the in- 
tention of the company to open offices in all 
the important cities of Florida, in order 





that the capital and services of the organ- 
ization may be available to those desiring to 
build. Experience has demonstrated the 
need of a centralized organization of this 
character, operating in all sections of the 
state, and with adequate capital. Both the 
stock of the Florida Bankers Bond and 
Mortgage Company and its mortgages will 
be protected by improved real estate se- 
eurity. 

The board of directors of the Florida 
Bankers Bond and Mortgage Company is 
one of exceptional strength. It includes: 
Will R. Peters, recently president of the 
Commonwealth Mortgage Company and 
Peters Home Building Company and vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage 
Company who will serve the new corpora- 
tion as president; J. E. Taylor, president 
Seminole State Bank of Stuart, Florida, 
president Inlet Commission, president Peli- 
can Hotel Company, director Palm Beach 
Bond and Mortgage Company and South- 
land Bond and Mortgage Company, a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, and mayor of 
Stuart; Richard T. Ringling, of the firm of 
Ringling Brothers and an officer and di- 
rector in a large number of corporations; 
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H. A. Meola, president Meola Corporation, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; E. A. Fuge, presi- 
dent Bank of Stuart, and director South- 
land Bond and Mortgage Company; Hon. 
John Grambling, of Miami, former United 
States Commissioner, former Judge of Dade 
County and member of Grambling & Clark- 
son, attorneys; Colonel William White of 
New York and Florida, member of Ring- 
ling & White; A. G. Garzo, president El 
Verano Hotel Company, West Palm Beach, 
Fla., and a large real estate owner; and 
Charles E. Brome of Miami, retired, a large 
real estate owner. 

Serving with Mr. Peters as officers are 
A. G. Garzo, secretary, and Judge Gramb- 
ling, treasurer. 


AMERICAN ‘TRUST, NASHVILLE, 
COMPLETES NEW BUILDING; 
WETTERAU HONORED 


The American Trust Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, moved into its new fifteen-story 
building on December 26, 1925. The new 
structure, which is modeled after the old 


Cc. H. WETTERAU 


Assistant vice-president American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn., who is writing the chapter on 
“Institutional advertising’ for the F. A. A.’s 
new handbook on financial advertising 


Knickerbocker Trust Company building on 
Fifth avenue, New York City, is the largest 
office building in Nashville. 

C. H. Wetterau, assistant vice-president 
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American National Bank, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, which is affiliated with the American 
Trust Company, has been selected to write 
the chapter on “Institutional Advertising” 
for the new book of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association on “Financial Advertis- 
ing.” 


MIAMI BANK CLEARINGS PASS 
BILLION. MARK 


When Miami bankers predicted last sum- 
mer that bank clearings for the year would 
exceed $1,000,000,000, it was thought in 
many quarters that their claims were rather 
excessive. The Miami Clearing House 
Association has announced that this figure 
was passed on December 10, 1925, showing 
a gain of 475 per cent. over 1924, in which 
year the total clearings were $212,353,780. 
This record by Miami, in addition to leading 
the entire country in increase, sets a world’s 
record for annual increase in bank clearings. 


MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
SHOWS GROWTH IN DEPOSITS 


The statement of the Miami Bank and 
Trust Company, Miami, Florida, as of Sep- 
tember 28, 1925, shows a phenomenal growth 
in deposits from $5,085,982 on September 
28, 1924, to $31,994,662 on September 28, 
1925, a total increase for the year of $26,- 
908,630. The bank has a capital of $200,000, 
and surplus and undivided profits of $482,- 
895. Total resources on September 28, 1925, 
stood at $32,677,557. 


BANK OF CORAL GABLES’ GROWTH 
The Bank of Coral Gables, Miami, Florida, 


which was organized less than a year ago, 
with a capital of $25,000 and a staff of two 
persons, has now, after eleven months of 
operation, more than 3000 depositors, $3,- 
000,000 in deposits and a staff of fifteen 
persons. Mrs. Louise Bragg, of Annadale, 
Minn., is the latest addition to the staff. 


JACKSONVILLE BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


The board of directors of the Atlantic 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida, have 
recommended to the stockholders the pay- 
ment of a stock dividend of about 43 per 
cent., increasing the capital from $1,400,- 
000 to $2,000,000. After the increase, the 
surplus and undivided profits will stand at 
$700,000. The Atlantic National, with its 
affiliated institutions, the American Trust 
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Company and the Fairfield, Springfield and 
Riverside Atlantic Banks, will have com- 
bined capital resources of over $3,000,000. 

The Atlantic National Bank opened for 
business on August 1, 1903, with capital of 
$350,000, at a time when the population of 
Jacksonville was only 30,000. The original 
stock was increased on December 28, 1922, 
by the declaration of a stock dividend of 
300 per cent., which, added to the present 
stock dividends, makes a total of 471 per 
cent. in stock dividends paid on the original 
stock, since organization. 

The bank has recently completed a ten- 
story annex to its building, and: has almost 
completed two new branch buildings. 


R. S. HECHT ON OUTLOOK FOR 1926 


R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, La., in his 
annual report to the stockholders, had the 
following to say about the prospects for 
business in 1926: “We believe that there is 
every reason to anticipate a continuance of 
the present era of prosperity. All of the 


RUDOLF S. HECHT 
President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La., who looks forward to a 
continuance of the present prosperity 


fundamentals of the financial and business 
situation appear to be sound, and if we 
follow conservative policies and exercise the 
necessary restraint to prevent inflation and 
a repetition of the mistakes of five years 


Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, 3. C. 


Established 1834 





The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . $12,500, 000.00 

















ago, there is no basic reason why we should 
not continue to enjoy at least as good aver- 
age business as we had in 1925. We could 
hardly wish for more!” 

The fifty-fifth annual statement of the 
Hibernia Bank shows total deposits of 
$62,170,000, a gain of more than $4,000,000 
in the last twelve months, and the largest 
deposit line ever reported by that institu- 
tion. The total resources on the same date 
were in excess of $70,000,000, with capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits of $4,700,000. 

The total resources of all the New Orleans 
banks on December 31, 1925, were $318,800,- 
000, an increase of $140,000,000, or 80 per 
cent. in the seven years since the close of 
the World War. 

These figures reflect in a most significant 
manner the remarkable financial, commer- 
cial, and industrial development that New 
Orleans is experiencing. 


& 
Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Missouri. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Illinois Bankers Association—at Spring- 
field, June 16-17. 

Iowa Bankers Association—at Sioux City, 
June 21-23. 


WOOLLEN CANDIDATE FOR 
SENATOR 


Evans Woollen, president of the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
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EVANS WOOLLEN 
President Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., who has announced his 
candidacy for the nomination as 
Senator from Indiana 


Ind., and chairman of the Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has announced his candidacy for a 
seat in the United States Senate, as sen- 
ator from Indiana. Mr. Woollen says: 
“I shall be a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination to succeed Senator Robinson. 
Wishing not to press myself on the party, 
I shall make no canvass for the nomina- 
tion. If nominated, however, I will give 
all my strength eagerly in an effort to be 
elected.” 


HOUSE SAYS GOOD TIMES WILL 
CONTINUE 


J. A. House, president of the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in a re- 
cently issued statement, said he expected 
the present prosperous conditions to con- 
tinue at least through the first half of 
1926. “We face 1926 with a belief that 
the first half of the new year will witness 
a steady, substantial volume of business,” 
he said. “We have just come through a 
year of good stable business, as evidenced 
by the record haulage of raw and finished 
products by our railroads, and by the large 
total sales of farm products, other com- 
modities, and many luxuries. All indica- 
tions presage a consistent demand for raw 


products, and finished commodities in al- 
most every line during the first half of 
1926. It is likely that a peak will be 
reached some time after June, and this, 
on the basis of past experience, will 
normally be followed by a moderate re- 
cession.” 


DECAMP SUCCEEDS WILLS 


George Decamp has been appointed 
chairman of the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, to fill the 
position left vacant by the sudden death of 
D. C. Wills, reported in these columns in 
November. Mr. Decamp entered the bank- 
ing business as a clerk at Athens, Ohio, 
in 1902, and later became a national bank 
examiner, serving in the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Chicago districts. 
In 1918 he opened the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, 
TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The directors of the First National Bank, 
Chicago, have recommended to the stock- 
holders that the capital stock be increased 
from $12,500,000 to $15,000,000, by the sale 
of 25,000 additional shares of stock to the 
present stockholders at $100 per share. 

The directors of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, have also recom- 
mended an increase in this institution’s 
capital—from $6,250,000 to $7,500,000—by 
transferring that amount from undivided 
profits account to capital account. The 
additional stock will, like the present 
stock, be held in trust for the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
After the increase, each stockholder of 
the First National will have a_ benefi- 
cial interest of one-half share in the First 
Trust and Savings Bank for each share 
of stock of the First National Bank owned. 

F. O. Wetmore, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl., re- 
viewing the year, said: 

“During the year 1925 nearly everything 
in this country has gone on in a smooth 
and satisfactory manner, so that there are 
comparatively few outstanding events on 
the financial horizon. Few, if any, of our 
industries have been suffering; most have 
had a_ satisfactory year, even though 
in some cases earnings may have been small 
in relation to the turnover. 

“Generally speaking, banking has been 
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profitable during the year, for although 
interest rates have been low, the volume 
of business has, in most cases, been suffi- 
cient to offset this factor, and losses in- 
curred by banks due to failures of custom- 
ers have been small.” 

The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank, as of January 2, 1926, 
shows loans and discounts of $199,068,827, 
deposits of $253,940,571, and total re- 
sources of $306,029,739. Net profits for 
the year 1925 amounted to $2,596,824. 


SAXON JOINS CONTINENTAL AND 
COMMERCIAL TRUST, CHICAGO 


Hugh H. Saxon, formerly vice-president 
of the Georgia Railroad Bank, and of the 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, 


HUGH H. SAXON 
New vice-president of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Saxon comes to the Continental and 
Commercial from the Georgia Railroad Bank, 
\tlanta, Ga. 


both of Atlanta, Ga., has been elected vice- 
president of the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill., and will assume his new duties at once. 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC MORTGAGE 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 


The National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, has formed a new subsidiary, the 


Even the best bank advertis- 

ing can be made beiter. 
Send for and see Reed’s 

Mass-color Plan for ’26. 


Pp M. RE E D 


& Banker Associates 


TRIBUNE TOWER tiel CHICAGO 


National Republic Mortgage Company, to 
handle real estate mortgage loans and real 
estate mortgage bonds. Adolph Radnitzer, 
formerly manager of the real estate loan 
department of the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, and more recently vice-president 
of George M. Foreman & Co., has been 
elected president of the new company. 
Walter L. Johnson, for many years asso- 
ciated with the National Bank of the 
Republic, is secretary and treasurer. 


CONNOR LEAVES ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST 


F. Dwight Connor, manager of the busi- 
ness extension department Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago, for the 
last seven years, has resigned to become 
president of Bills-Connor, Inc. with 
Benjamin Bills, furnishing a professional 
counsellor service in bank business exten- 
sion activities. 

Mr. Connor has been in bank advertising 
for about twenty years, beginning with the 
organization of the advertising department 
of the Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. After remaining there for 
about thirteen years, he became advertising 
manager of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, and when this bank was 
merged with the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company and the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, all of Chicago, as the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, he remained as 
manager of the business extension depart- 
ment. 

He has served as president of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, and has been 
on various committees in the trust and sav- 
ings divisions of the American Bankers 
Association, and has been president for 
two years of the financial division of the 
Advertising Council of Chicago. 

Mr. Bills was formerly an officer in the 
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trust department of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, resigning to become sales manager 
of the American Bond and Mortgage Co., 
which position he later left to form Bills’ 
Bank Service, which now becomes Bills- 
Connor, Inc. He will be vice-president and 
treasurer of the new company. 

The object of the new company is to 
assist bankers in analyzing, planning and 
operating their promotional campaigns, 
serving as professional counsellors and 
advisors rather than introducing or selling 
stimulating material. 


STOCK INCREASE OF SCHIFF TRUST, 
CHICAGO 


The Schiff Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has declared a stock dividend of 
25 per cent. increasing the capital stock 
from $400,000 to $500,000. It was also 
voted to transfer $50,000 from the undi- 
vided profits account to surplus, increas- 
ing the surplus account to $100,000. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
was declared for the fourth quarter of 
1925, making total dividend payments for 
1925 stand at 15 per cent. 


EARNINGS AT UNION TRUST, 
CHICAGO 


“The Union Trust Company, Chicago, has 
just closed one of the most satisfactory 
years in its history,” Frederick H. Rawson, 
chairman of the board, stated recently. 
“Every department of the bank recorded a 
new high point of business and earnings. 
The net earnings for 1925 were more than 
$850,000. It may be recalled that on April 
1, 1925, the bank’s capital stock was in- 
creased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and 
these earnings represent over 30 per cent. 
on the average capital for the year, and 
more than 12 per cent. on the average com- 
bined surplus, capital, and undivided 
profits.” 


FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST, ST. 
LOUIS, ESTABLISHES DIVIDEND 
FUND 
W. L. Hemingway, president of the 
Federal Commerce Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., announced recently that the 
company has set aside a $100,000 dividend 
fund for 1925. This will enable a dividend 
payment of $2.25 per share, placing the 
stock on a 9 per cent. basis. The trust com- 
pany is owned by the stockholders of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
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The company has recently moved into 
its new home, on the second floor of the 
building which formerly housed the Federal 
Reserve Bank. The name of the building 
has been changed from “Federal Reserve 
Bank Building” to “Federal Commerce 
Trust Building.” The first floor will be 
occupied by the trust and savings depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, and will give opportunity for 
expansion of the commercial division. 


HOLDERNESS AND WATTS HOSTS 
TO A. B. A. ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 


After the conferences of the Administra- 
tive Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis recently, the members 
of the council were taken to the home of 
Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president First 
National Bank in St. Louis, Mo., for a re- 
ception. Later, they went to the Log Cabin 
Country Club of St. Louis, as guests of 
F. O. Watts, president of the First National 
Bank, for the remainder of the evening. 


FRANK FUCHS ADDRESSES 
BANKERS 


Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently addressed a group of bankers, at 
a meeting held in Joplin, Mo., on “How to 
Advertise a Bank.” 

Mr. Fuchs is chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the Missouri State Bankers 
Association, director of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, and treasurer of the 
St. Louis Advertising Club. 
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Western and Pacific 
States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mezico, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Alaska. 


CONVENTION DATES 


California Bankers Association—at San 
Francisco, May 26-29. 

South Dakota Bankers 
Watertown, June 15-16. 

Colorado Bankers Association—at Glen- 
wood Springs, June 25-26. 

American Bankers Association—at Los 
Angeles, October 4-6. 


Association—at 
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cAsk us to show you how we put your bank’s 
individuality into your advertising 
It is something new—and desirable 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 























PETTIGREW COMPLETES TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE WITH 
CITIZENS NATIONAL, LOS 
ANGELES 


On January 1, Eugene T. Pettigrew, 
senior vice-president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., completed 
his twenty-fifth year with that bank. He 
came from South Dakota in 1888, entered 
the Citizens National Bank in 1901 as a 
clerk, became an assistant cashier in 1903, 
cashier in 1912, and vice-president in 1918. 
When he joined the bank the total re- 
sources were only a little over $1,000,000. 
Today they stand at approximately $60,- 
000,000. 

J. Dabney Day, president of the Citizens 
National Bank and the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, commenting on the business 
outlook for the new year said: “Not for 
many years have business conditions shown 
so many encouraging features as at pres- 
ent. Conditions throughout the United 
States show that the various factors in 
the economic situation are well balanced, 
and the year 1925 has been one of wide- 
spread prosperity. 

“A feature which injects a totally new 
factor into the selling organization of busi- 
ness is the expansion of instalment selling. 
The period of payment for a great number 
of commodities is gradually growing longer, 
and the credit structure erected on the 
instalment sales is getting larger. Some- 
where there must be a point at which 
safety will be passed, but we are without 
any precedent upon which to form an 
opinion as to the place where an element 
of inflation may be considered to begin. 

“However, these considerations affect 
only a limited area of the business organi- 
zation of today. In the main, it may be 


E. T° PETTIGREW 


Senior vice-president Citizens National Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif., who recently cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth year of service 
with that bank 


safely stated that the outlook is excellent, 
and that we may go forward into 1926 with 
confidence.” 


FIRST NATIONAL GROUP, LOS 
ANGELES, INCREASES DIVIDEND 


Holders of beneficial certificates, repre- 
senting stock in the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank, and First Securities Com- 
pany, will receive a quarterly dividend of 
$5.50 for the fourth quarter of 1925, in- 
stead of $5, which has prevailed for the 
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Every Home Study Course is Adapted 
to Your Individual Needs 


Columbia University Home Study Courses 
are genuine Columbia courses adapted to 
the special requirements of home study. 
They are so prepared as to enable the 
instructor to adjust all material to the 
peculiar needs and objective of each in- 
dividual student. Direct contact is main- 
tained between the student and the in- 
structor personally so.that the student 
mdy get the greatest benefit from his 
studgs, Se 

A'few of the courséssnow offered by the 
Home Study Fp are listed 
below: 


A ppitied Gramm Business English 
aglish Composition 
vt etals of Composition 
; ipod | Compectiien 
> Pac nique of the Short Story 
Magazine Articles and Newspaper 
} Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing 
'» Dramatic Composition 
Composition of Lyric Poetry 
Photoplay Composition 
Italian Spanish 
Latin 
Religion 
Drafting 


French 
Greek 
Psychology 
Astronomy 
Accounting 
Second Year 
Cost Accounting 
Mathematics Economics 
Banking Business Law 
Business Administration 
Personnel Administration 
High School and College Preparatory 
Courses 


These are but a few of a _ wide range of 
subjects now available in Columbia ome 
Study Courses. If your study needs are not 
covered in this list, mention them specifically 
when writing for information. Use the 
coupon attached. 


First Year 
Third Year 


If You Con Not Cones to Columbia 
Columbia Will Come to You 


"Columbia 
Se loteetetas 


has made it possible for qualified men and 
women everywhere to profit fully by her 
educational advantages even if personal 
attendance at the University is impossible. 
Columbia now offers 


Courses for 
Home Study 


which make available for you, by mail, every 
advantage that lies in instruction of University 
grade, and in the constant guidance, suggestion, 
and help of regular members of the University 
teaching staff. This is a carefully considered 
plan to extend the educational work of 
Columbia University so that it may be within 
the reach of all who recognize their cultural 
or practical need for the benefits of University 
training but who find it necessary to study 
at home. 


Write to the University 
For Full Information 


A partial list of Columbia courses available for 
home study is presented in the column to the 
left. If your particular interests are not cov- 
ered here, mention your study needs specifically 
when writing. Fill out and send the coupon 
below for full information regarding the scope 
and conduct of the conrse vou may be con- 
sidering. 


Columbia University 


University Extension—Home Study Department 
New York, N. Y. 





Columbia University 

University Extension—Home Study 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me full information about Columbia 
University Home Study Courses and their con- 
duct. I am interested in the following subject 
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last three years. Under conditions similar 
to those now prevailing, this rate will be 
maintained, making the annual return $22 
instead of $20. 

Officers and employes of the three insti- 
tutions, numbering more than 2000, re- 
ceived a Christmas bonus of one-half 
month’s salary. This applied only to those 
who have been with the institutions for 
a full year. Those employed for less than 
a year received a proportionate amount. 


SERVICE CHARGES IN NEBRASKA 


The Nebraska Bankers Association is 
carrying on a vigorous campaign for the 
institution of a service charge on small 
and unprofitable accounts. One of the 
difficulties it has found is that “in many 
places the banks talk very favorably, and 
all seem to want to start on the plan, but 
cannot seem to get started.” Most of the 
bankers are afraid to start unless all the 
other banks in their town or county will 
start at the same time. However, in spite 
of this, a number of banks throughout the 
state started to impose a service charge 
on January 1, and the association reports 
that the list is growing very satisfactorily. 


LIBERTY BANK CONTINUES 
TO GROW 


The Liberty Bank, San Francisco, through 
which most of the branch banking of the 
Bancitaly Corporation has been carried on 
during 1925, has acquired the Home Savings 
Bank, Eureka, Calif., and the California 
Bank of San Mateo County, and will oper- 
ate them as branches. This raises the total 
number of branches of the Liberty Bank 
to about thirty. 


PAGE SUCCEEDS HELLMAN AS 
PRESIDENT OF HELLMAN BANK 


Marco H. Hellman has retired as presi- 
dent of the Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, and has been 
succeeded by Benjamin E. Page, executive 
vice-president of the bank. Mr. Page has 
been attorney for the Hellman interests in 
Los Angeles for many years, and has been 
in active charge of the bank for the last 
six months. 

The Hellman Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank was formed in 1913, by the 
merger of the All Night and Day Bank 
and the Merchants Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, and has shown a steady growth, start- 
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ing with deposits of $2,000,000, and now 
showing total deposits of over $82,000,000. 


FIRST STATEMENT OF CROCKER 
FIRST NATIONAL, SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The first combined statement of the 
Crocker First National Bank and _ the 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company, both 
of San Francisco, Calif., shows loans and 
discounts of $47,299,425, deposits of $98,- 
657,105, capital of $7,500,000, and total re- 
sources of $118,139,568. 


GRAVES SAYS EXCESSIVE 
BRANCHES CUT PROFITS 


J. A. Graves, president of the Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., speaking before the winter meeting 
of Group No. 5 of the California Bankers 
Association, condemned the “senseless multi- 
plication of branch banks” as one of the 
causes of small profits. “It would be in- 
teresting to see the total deposits and earn- 
ings of all the branches in the city, on one 
side of the ledger,” said Mr. Graves “and 
the total expense of running them, includ- 
ing interest at current rates on money in 
vested in bank premises and fixtures, on 
the other side; but no one will ever see 
such a statement. Even stockholders can- 
not get a glimpse of the expense account 
of any branch. 

“It would be all very well if one bank 
could have had a few branches scattered 
throughout the city, but when one bank 
puts an attractive branch on one corner 
in an outlying district, and four or five 
other ambitious banks snuggle down on the 
other three corners of the street or in the 
immediate neighborhood, the melon will not 
be so rich at the cutting time.” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NEBRASKA 


There has been a movement in Iowa to 
bolster up the state banks, and to get an 
increased price for corn. This has also 
been suggested for Nebraska, but Governor 
McMullen has refused to have anything to 
do with the movement. 

“Nebraska has gone through the ex- 
perience that Iowa is now suffering from,” 
says the governor. “It has liquidated most 
of the frozen assets of its banks, caused 
by the inability of farmers to pay their 
borrowings, and no necessity exists, there- 
fore, for any organized action.” 

He has, however, announced that he will 
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send Kirke Griggs, State Trade and Com- 
merce Secretary, to Des Moines to give 
Governor Hammill of Iowa information re- 
garding the Nebraska bank deposits guar- 
anty situation. 

This, coming on the heels of news dis- 
patches that an action has been brought 
in the Nebraska Supreme Court to invali- 
date the law authorizing the Guaranty 
Fund Commission, through directors of state 
banks, to levy assessments for continuing 
a bank in business, is rather puzzling. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, and Yukon. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ITH the decided improvement in the 
economic position of the agricultural 
industry as the most important factor, the 
year 1925 in Canada has been marked by 
moderate constructive progress in a_busi- 
ness and financial way. There has been a 
further recovery from the depression which 
the country has experienced since the pass- 
ing of the war-time boom. Looking for- 
ward there is much to create confidence. 
Not only has the buying power of the 
farming community been restored to a 
much more healthy basis but this has com- 
municated itself to various lines of trade 
and industry and, with a plentiful supply 
of capital for commercial and industrial 
expansion, at reasonable rates—as indicated 
by the large surplus of savings deposits in 
the banks as compared with commercial 
loans—continued expansion and improve- 
ment can be reasonably anticipated. 
Agriculture is quite evidently in a 
sounder and more prosperous condition 
than at any time since the war period, with 
markets adjusted to a comparatively stable 
basis at prices returning a reasonable profit 
to the farmer. Trade is showing healthy 
development with an increase of more than 
$100,000,000 in total volume, while an in- 
crease in exports and a decline in imports 
have resulted in adding approximately $60,- 
000,000 to the Dominion’s favorable trade 
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balance. The mining industry has had a 
year of expansion which promises to be 
continued in the future for which the grow- 
ing interest of outside capital is in a large 
degree responsible. Total mineral output 
for 1925 will reach $230,000,000 compared 
with $200,000,000 in 1924. The forest in- 
dustries are in better shape and the ex- 
pansion of the pulp and paper business con- 
tinued. The fear that production of news- 
print was increasing too rapidly is pass- 
ing with the prospect for still greater con- 
sumption in the United States and larger 
demands from Australia and from other 
overseas markets. Fisheries are making a 
very satisfactory showing, having had the 
best year for some time. General manufac- 
turing improvement has been slow and in 
some respects disappointing. The same 
may be said for general retail trade. In 
some lines manufacturers are working at 
capacity but in others there appears to 
be room for further adjustments. Foreign 
competition has been hitting some of the 
domestic manufacturing plants and in this 
connection the uncertain political situation 
has undoubtedly been a disturbing factor. 

Business leaders are making their plans 
for 1926 with a marked show of confidence. 
Policies and programs are evidently being 
shaped with the conviction that the coming 
year will record a larger trade turnover 
than 1925. Leading advertising agencies 
see confirmation of this in larger appropria- 
tions for national selling campaigns. In- 
creased expenditures proposed for plant 
and equipment to enlarge capacity are 
evidence of the same thing. Bankers give 
assurance that there will be plenty of capi- 
tal to finance legitimate undertakings and 
sound expansion of present facilities. At 
the annual meeting of the Bank of Montreal 
both Sir Vincent Meredith, the president, 
and Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, general 
manager, emphasized the fact that there is 
probably a larger amount of money in 
Canada available for business expansion 
than has ever been the case before. In ad- 
dition, outside capital, particularly from 
the United States, is seeking opportunities. 
Peleg Howland, president of the Imperial 
Bank, at the annual meeting of that in- 
stitution, also referred to the favorable 
position of the banks to take advantage 
of the hoped for business revival. 

On the other hand it is appreciated that 
there are serious handicaps retarding a re- 
turn to a condition of general prosperity. 
The most burdensome of these is taxation. 
While in the United States important re- 
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ductions are being made in the levies on 
business and .on individuals, little has been 
accomplished in this direction in Canada. 
Whatever may be said for or against the 
nationalization of the Grand Trunk and 
Canadian Northern railway systems, the 
fact remains that they have become the 
property of the Government and that the 
operating deficits are a heavy burden on 
the country in addition to a war debt which 
is nothing short of tremendous for a young 
nation. This situation means that not only 
are producers handicapped by taxes but 
that the buying power of individuals is 
also curtailed thereby. Hope for a perma- 
nent solution of this problem lies not only 
in the direction of retrenchment in public 
expenditures but in immigration to increase 
the population and reduce the per capita 
debt burden. For this reason the forma- 
tion of an immigration program which will 
prove effective in bringing in new settlers 
is one of the most important of the national 
tasks. Increased ocean traffic rates and the 
necessity for capital in the development of 
agricultural lands are problems in this con- 
nection which are being particularly studied. 
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Some plan by which settlers can be ad- 
vanced capital seems to be advisable but 
it is one surrounded with difficulties. 

According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics the total yield of wheat in Canada 
for 1925 is now provisionally estimated at 
422,327,000 bushels which is 30,508,000 more 
than the preliminary estimates. The total 
yield of wheat as now estimated is the 
second largest recorded for Canada, the 
highest total being 474,000,000 bushels in 
1923. 

Arrangements have been entered into by 
which Canadian gold mines may have their 
gold minted at the Ottawa branch of the 
Royal Mint and take payment in gold. This 
comes about as the result of the alteration 
in the exchange situation between Canada 
and the United States by which the Cana- 
dian dollar has come to par and above it. 
When American funds were at a premium it 
paid the Canadian gold mines to ship to 
the United States and take payment in 
United States currency but since the Cana- 
dian dollar has been at par, there has been 
a loss to the Canadian companies doing 
business in that way. It was calculated by 
the Ontario Mining Association that the 
saving to the Canadian industry on the 
estimated output of $30,000,000 this year 
would be, under the new plan, close to 
$50,000 with the exchange at par. 

Savings deposits in the banks continue to 
increase according to the latest Government 
return of the chartered banks. Total de- 
posits in Canada are $168,000,000 larger than 
a year ago. At the same time, current com- 
mercial loans in Canada have contracted 
$75,000,000, giving the banks a large surplus 
of funds for which new investments have 
had to be found. During the year current 
loans outside Canada have been increased 
by $40,000,000, and call loans outside Can- 
ada by $70,000,000, while deposits outside 
Canada have fallen off $14,000,000. 


Cc. E. NEILL NEW PRESIDENT OF 
CANADIAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: honorary presidents, Sir Vincent 
Meredith, Bart., Sir George Burn, E. L. 
Pease; president, C. E. Neill, general man- 
ager of the Royal Bank of Canada; vice- 
presidents, A. E. Phipps, general manager 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada; Beaudry 
Leman, general manager of Banque Cana- 
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dienne Nationale; J. A. McLeod, general 
manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia; and 
J. R. Lamb, general manager of the Bank 
of Toronto. 


BANK OF TORONTO’S STATEMENT 


The balance sheet of the Bank of 
Toronto, Canada, as of November 30, 1925, 
shows total loans and discounts of $53,896,- 
529, deposits of $84,558,764, capital surplus 
and undivided profits of $12,322,079, and 
total resources of $110,966,887. Net profits 
for the year ending November 30, 1925, 
amounted to $1,012,964. 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 
STATEMENT 


The balance sheet of the Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale, Montreal, Canada, as of 
November 30, 1925, shows total loans and 
discounts of $67,703,670, deposits of $105,- 
995,201, capital surplus and _ undivided 
profits of $11,405,551, and total resources of 
$131,483,689. Net profits for the year ending 
November 30, 1925, amounted to $822,026. 


CANADIAN STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
FORMED 


A Canadian Statistical Society has been 
formed by a group of Montreal economists 
and bankers. The association will hold 
monthly meetings. Dr. J. E. Day of the 
department of economics of McGill Univer- 
sity is president of the association; Dr. D. 
M. Marvin of the Royal Bank of Canada 
is first vice-president; Robert B. Verner of 
the Financial Times, Montreal, is second 
vice-president; J. E. Van Buskirk, secre- 
tary; and C. H. Link, Royal Securities 
Corporation, treasurer. 


IMPERIAL BANK 


The Imperial Bank for the year ending 
October 31, reports a substantial increase 
in profits, which total $1,162,148 as com- 
pared with $1,107,890 for the previous year. 

While the balance sheet shows an increase 
in assets of more than $9,250,000, to ap- 
proximately $125,000,000, increased profits 
do not represent improvement in commer- 
cial and industrial loans, so much as in 
loans in other directions made possible 
largely as the result of an increase of about 
$6,180,000 in savings deposits and of slightly 
over $1,150,000 in circulation, in addition 
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West Indies 
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to an increase in demand deposits of $1,- 
631,000. 

The increase in current loans shown is 
$869,500, while there is a new item of cur- 
rent loans abroad of $614,000. Larger 
increases are indicated in call loans abroad, 
which expanded by $3,000,000, and in loans 
on Government and public securities. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


In view of the substantial advance in the 
price of the stocks of the Canadian banks 
in recent months, the annual report of the 
Bank of Montreal has more than usual in- 
terest. For the year ending October 30, net 
earnings amounted to $4,604,963, as com- 
pared with earnings last year of $4,454,504. 
As compared with the statement issued six 
months ago, the present exhibit should prove 
satisfactory, for the total assets have in- 
creased from $718,194,797 at the end of the 
last half-year period to a present total of 
$755,147,876. 


Reflecting the banking strength are liquid 
assets of $450,459,068, being equivalent to 
66.37 per cent. of total liabilities to the 
public, while cash holdings amount to $103,- 
$29,406, equal to 15.30 per cent. of public 
liabilities. As of October 31, last, capital, 
surplus and undivided profits were $60,430,- 
188 and deposits $626,862,749, of which 
$546,569,937 were in Canada. ‘Total assets 
were $755,147,876. 

At least $500,000,000 of new money will 
be drawn into Canada as a result of this 
year’s harvest, according to Sir Vincent 
Meredith, president of the bank. “There is 
no question that the trend of business is 
slowly but surely upward,” he said. “The 
dominating factor is Canada’s big harvest, 
one of the largest ever gathered, marketed 
profitably, the movement of which is running 
up Canadian railway earnings.” 

Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, general 
manager, said that “Canada now has one 
branch bank for every 2200 people, as com- 
pared with one bank for every 3700 persons 
in the United States.” 
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Manufactured 


FURS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Each and every Fur Garment we 
sell is first quality throughout, 
made and fitted according to the 
latest dictates of fashion. 


C. C. SHAYNE CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 WEST 42d STREET NEW YORK 





The office of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget at Gothenburg, Sweden; the first office of the bank 
to be established 


A Leading Swedish Bank 


Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget at Gothenburg, Stockholm 
and Malmo 


KANDINAVISKA Kreditaktiebolaget, 
S from many points of view, holds the 
position as one of the leading Swedish 


banks. With funds of its own amounting to 
approximately $49,000,000, this bank not only 
has a larger capital than any other bank in 
Scandinavia, but under the existing currency 
conditions, also surpasses in this respect 
most of the big banks on the European 
Continent. 


Development of the Swedish Banks 


Some people may be surprised to learn 
that a bank of such dimensions should have 
arisen in a comparatively small country like 
Sweden. This is explained by the rapid in- 
dustrial and commercial development of 
Sweden since the beginning of this century. 
Sweden is not only a producer of iron and 
timber; in the course of the last thirty years 
or so she has become a manufacturing coun- 
try, and has a number of highly developed 
industries; for example, in the machine, 
Paper, wood pulp, foodstuffs, textile and 
chemical branches. This period has, more- 


over, been marked by a rapid expansion of 
Sweden’s commerce and shipping. 

This expansion has naturally promoted 
the growth of larger financial institutions 
than those previously in existence. But it 
has also induced the large banks to extend 
their spheres of action from restricted local 
areas to the country as a whole, or, at any 
rate, the greater part of it. This has ren- 
dered it possible to equalize the fluctuations 
in the demand for credits, which are due to 
the fact that different branches of industry 
are localized in different parts of the coun- 
try. For example, the farmers in the south 
of Sweden want to borrow money on their 
crops at a season of the year which by no 
means coincides with that at which the 
timber exporters in north and central 
Sweden are in most urgent need of credits. 


A Brief History of the Bank 


Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, which, 
was originally intended to be a Scandinavian 
bank with offices also in the other Scandi- 
navian countries, as well as in London, Paris 
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Interior of the Gothenburg, Sweden, office of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Board of directors’ room in tre Gothenburg, Sweden, office of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
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The very handsome interior of the Stockholm, Sweden, office of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


and Amsterdam, has nevertheless remained a 
purely Swedish bank. It was established in 
1864, and is thus the oldest joint-stock bank 
in Sweden. But, in respect of part of its 
business, the bank may be said to have exist- 
ed close on a century. For it has absorbed 
the oldest private bank, Skanes Enskilda 
Bank, whose origin dates back to the year 
1831 After amalgamation with other 
Swedish banks and the establishment of 


branches in the provinces, it now has a net- 
work of about 100 offices, covering all parts 
of the country. For the purpose of large 
financial operations, such as the launching 
of bond issues, and also in other ways, it 
co-operates with seven leading provincial 
banks and six smaller banks. Skandina- 
viska Kreditaktiebolaget is thus directly 
or indirectly represented in about 300 places 
in Sweden. 
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The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget’s office at Malmo, Sweden. This office serves the 
agricultural districts of southern Sweden 


Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget and its 
Industrial Connections 


The expansion of Skandinaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget has been closely connected with 
important developments in Swedish indus- 
try. For example, the Gringesberg Mining 
Company, Trafikaktiebolaget Grangesberg- 
Oxelésund, which has played such a vital 
part in the economy of Sweden, was 
founded under the auspices of this bank. 
For many years past the bank has reckoned 
among its customers well known firms in 
the iron and timber industries. But its con- 
nections also include the three largest in- 
dustrial enterprises of recent times in 
Sweden; namely, the Swedish Match Com- 
pany, the Aktiebolaget Svenska Kullager- 
fabriken, manufacturers of the famous SKF 
ball bearings, and the sugar trust. It more- 
over, deserves to be noted that the sums de- 
posited with Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebol- 
aget on call or short notice amount to nearly 
one-fourth ef the corresponding deposits in 
all Swedish banks taken together. 

The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget has 
taken the lead in several important banking 
developments. For example, the clearing 
system was originally introduced at its 
Stockholm office, though it was afterwards 
transferred to the Riksbank, the state bank 
of Sweden. 


The Bank’s Three Head Offices 


The business of Skandinaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget is at present organized in three 
main branches, represented by head offices 
in the three principal towns of Sweden. The 
first office of the bank was opened at 
Gothenburg, and it still has its registered 
office at that important center of foreign 
trade. But, for obvious reasons, the bank’s 
most extensive business, comprising the in- 
dustrial areas of north and central Sweden, 
has fallen to its office in the capital. The 
third head office is located at Malmé, the 
economic center of the prosperous agricul- 
tural districts of southern Sweden. ‘These 
three head offices are continuously in close 
co-operation, facilitated by the erection of 
the bank’s own telephone lines between those 
centers. 


Stabilization of Currency; Trade Between 
Sweden and the United States 


Owing to her close proximity to the 
theater of the war, Sweden has been greatly 
affected by its aftermath. But in April, 
1924, earlier than any other country in 
Europe, Sweden was able to revert to the 
gold standard, and thus to put the coping- 
stone to the restoration of her finances. The 
Swedish banks can claim a great share in 
the credit for this restoration, which under a 
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Interior of the Malmo, Sweden, office of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


less developed banking system would un- 
doubtedly have been retarded. 

The stabilization of the currency has 
greatly promoted trade and finantial rela- 
tions between Sweden and the United 
States. Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
has played a prominent part also in this 
field, notably in the negotiation of Swedish 


state loans in the United States and in the 
financing of the greatly developed trade be- 
tween the two countries. As the negotiator 
of commercial and financial transactions be- 
tween Sweden and the United States the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget has made 
its name widely known in the United States, 
even beyond banking circles. 
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T is not the city that makes the people free, but the people that 

make the city free; and the city cannot be free until the people 
have been freed from all their various bondages, free above all from 
themselves, from their own ignorances, littlenesses, superstitions, 
jealousies, envies, suspicions and fears. 
set them free, nor political parties, nor organizations, nor commis- 
sions, nor any sort of legalistic machinery. 
set themselves free, and themselves indeed find out the way. 


—Branp Wuirttock in “Forty Years of It.” 


And it is not laws that can 


They must themselves 
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An interior view of the Bank of California, Seattle, Wash. (Jchn Graham, 
architect) showing the installation of steel window and skylight casements 
made by the Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit. The large window and 
skylight space gives ample light and air to the working quarters in the bank. 
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The new bank and office building erected by the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York. to house its Seventy-third street branch, which was 
formally opened on December 21, 1925. It was designed by Henry Otis Chapman, 


and was built by Fountain and Choate. 


The public space in the new Seventy-third street branch office of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York. John A. Hopper is in charge 
of the branch. 
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Anecther view of the interior of the Seventy-third street branch of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York, showing the stairway leading to 
the safe deposit vaults. 


Safe deposit and security vault, Seventy-third street branch, United States Safe 
Deposit Company, New York. Designed, manufactured and installed by 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, O., and New York, N. Y. 
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An etching of the home of the Citizens National Bank, Baltimore, Md., designed by 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, architects, of Chicago. Albert D. Graham 
ts president of the Citizens National. 
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The architect’s drawing of the new building now under construction for the Queens 
Village office of the Hamilton National Bank, New York, designed by Alfred C. 
Bossom, bank architect, New York. The building will be of yellow brick, trimmed 
with marble. Inside, the main banking room will be twenty feet wide and one 
hundred feet long, with high arched windows. The building is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by February 15. E. 8. Jones is manager of the Queens Village office. 
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A progressive photograph of the construction of the new building of the First 
National Bank, Tampa, Florida, planned by and now being constructed under the 
supervision of Holmes § Winslow, bank architects, New York. The foundations 
were carried to rock through a bed of sand at a depth varying from twenty-two 
feet to fifty feet. A more detailed description of the new building was given in 
the August 1925 issue of THe Bankers MaGazine. 
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The First National 
Bank, Marlboro, N. 
Y., as it looked be- 
fore being altered 
and enlarged under 
the supervision of 
Morgan, French §& 
Co., Inc., bank 
architects and en- 
gineers, New York. 














As the First Na- 
tional Bank, Marl- 
boro, New York, 
will look after the 
completion of al- 
terations and ad- 
ditions under the 
supervision of 
Morgan, French & 
Co., Inc., bank 
architects and en- 
gineers, New York. 


The office of Pres- 
ident Wilmer A. 
Cadmus in the new 
building of the 
National Bank of 
America, Patersen, 
N. J., recently 
opened. 
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The public space in the recently opened A unique idea in Christmas lighting of 


building of the National Bank of the building of the 
America, Paterson, N. J. 


; ele om . 
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Central file room, Merchants National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
Rand Kardex Bureau. 


First Wisconsin 


National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Equipment by 
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Tue Lire or Exvsert H. Gary, Tue Story 


or Steer. By Ida M. Tarbell. N. Y.: 


Appleton. $3.50. 


Miss Tarbell evidently believes, as someone 
once said, that “biography is the praising of 
eminent men,” in spite of the recent ten- 
dency in the other direction. For “The Life 
of Elbert H. Gary” is one long eulogy of 
Judge Gary, beginning with him as “a boy 
always ready to meet an emergency, first 
in games at school, loyal to his friends, 
particularly to his elder brother,” and so on 
through the book to the last sentence: “No 
man in contemporary affairs has more 
honestly earned the high title of Industrial 
Statesman.” Miss Tarbell is obviously a 
person of strong likes and dislikes. For, if 
memory serves, her “History of the Stand- 
ard Oil Corporation” was just as savage as 
this book is admiring. It is unfortunate 
that so often biographers fail to perceive 
that the subjects about which they write 
are only human. 

There is related the story of John W. 
Gates, who was so successful as a salesman 
of barbed wire (which was then just newly 
patented) that he felt that it would be 
wasteful if he turned in to his firm all the 
orders he got, and therefore began the 
manufacture of wire secretly, moving often 
enough to keep out of the hands of the law, 
until in desperation, the firm which had 
.originally hired him, found it easier to li- 
cense him to manufacture the wire than to 
try to keep him from infringing on its 
patents. Judge Gary who is held up in the 
book as the paragon of business honesty, 
must have known, therefore, that Gates was 
little more than a business pirate, and yet, 
when he came to Gary to form the Con- 
solidated Steel and Wire Company, Gary 
readily took hold of the job and carried it 
to a successful conclusion, later becoming 
a director of the company. 

Of course, standards of business morality 
in the nineties were not what they are today, 
so that the point of view of Judge Gary can 
readily be appreciated. And there would 
he no quarrel with his attitude, had he not 
been set up before us, in this book, as an 
example. 

Indeed, for the greater part, the life of 


Judge Gary has been one which may be 
safely followed by the aspiring young man. 
After a few years of teaching school, he was 
offered an opportunity to read in a law 
office, which he immediately accepted, having 
a natural liking for the law. When it was 
suggested that he finish his studies at Union 
Law College in Chicago, he borrowed the 
money from his father, was graduated at 
the head of his class, and was appointed 
a deputy clerk of the superior court, work- 
ing up to chief clerk. Presently he resigned 
and set up in business for himself. The 
description of his work on an important 
case gives the secret of his success: “Night 
after night . . . Gary went home to study 
and digest what he had heard. While his 
colleagues in the case... were amusing 
themselves, he was making himself so 
familiar with the evidence that whenever a 
question of fact came up, he could imme- 
diately refer to the record written up day 
by day by the court stenographer. . . . The 
judgment of his friends who had watched 
the case was that ‘Elbert won because he 
studied nights while the opposing lawyers 
played poker.’” This is almost identical to 
the evidence of Chauncey Depew in his 
memoirs to the effect that his success as a 
public speaker was due to the fact that he 
spent his evenings preparing speeches, while 
his friends played cards. 

Judge Gary was prevailed upon to run 
for county judge, was elected, and served 
two terms, hence the “Judge.” Refusing 
re-election, he built up a very successful 
corporation law practice in Chicago, formed 
the Consolidated Steel and Wire Company, 
later formed the American Steel and Wire 
Company, and finally, after assisting in the 
formation of the Federal Steel Company, 
became its president. From that time on, 
he gave his whole attention to steel, and 
abandoned the law. Then follows the his- 
tory of the Steel Corporation, which is the 
story of Judge Gary. 

And let it not be thought that because 
Miss Tarbell has refused to look at Judge 
Gary critically that she has written a dull 
book. On the contrary, it is one of the 
most interesting of biographies. In the 
first place, Judge Gary has had an interest- 
ing life; and in the second place Miss 
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Tarbell (who is an excellent writer) has 
woven the story of this life together as 
skilfully as a novel. 
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Tate’s Movern Camauist. By W. F. Spalding. 
N. Y.: Bankers Publishing Company. $10. 


Tue publication of Tate’s “Cambist” (a 
cambist is a manual giving the moneys, 
weights and measures of different countries, 
and their equivalents) was begun in 1829. 
Since then, twenty-seven editions of the 
famous work have been published, growing 
in value with each edition. The present 
volume contains a chapter defining the 
terms used in foreign exchange; gives the 
monetary system of practically every coun- 
try in the world, with the history of the 
growth of the system, stamp taxes, and ex- 
change rates; and a guide to market opera- 
tions in bullion and exchange in the coun- 
tries of the world. 

“One would have liked to have been able 
to state,” says Mr. Spalding, in his preface, 
“that something like a real unification of 
the currencies of the world had arisen out of 
the chaos brought about by the war. Un- 
fortunately, this is not so. Each country 
seems to have been actuated by a desire for 
a monetary unit different from every other 
nation; so much so, in fact, that it is now 
a real work of art to distinguish between 
the variety of units. To take Europe alone, 
before the war there were ten distinct units; 
in 1925 there were twenty-seven different 
monetary units, and the number seems 
likely to increase. It is the same elsewhere.” 

With such a condition to contend with 
“Tate’s Modern Cambist” is as necessary to 
the banker, economist, and business man 
dealing with foreign countries as_ the 
“World Almanac” is to the average man. 
Like that work, it brings authentic informa- 
tion on a multitude of subjects within arms 
length. It is, as the London Times says: 
“The most important reference book on 
monetary questions issued since the war.” 
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Tue FrinanciaAt ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY. 
By Harold G. Moulton. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $4. 

AnnvuaL Report or THE State Tax Com- 
Mission. State of New York. 
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QueEsTIONS AND Prosiems. By Joseph H. 
Bonneville. N. Y.: Prentice-Hall. $5. 


France AND New Ewncianp. By Allan 
Forbes and Paul F. Cadman. Boston: 
State Street Trust Company. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF INVESTMENT. Edited by 


Samuel O. Rice. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 


Co. $5. 
Wy 
Other New Books 


Banxine anp Trust Laws (of Oregon). By 
Frank C. Bramwell. Salem, Oregon: 
State Printing Department. 

SratisticaL ANALysis. By Edmund Ezra 
Day. N. Y.: Macmillan. $4. 

THe Financiar Crisis or France. By Hon. 
Arthur George V. Peel. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
$4.25. 

Princietes oF Economics (2 vols.). By 
Fred O. Boucke. N. Y.: Macmillan. $5 
set. 

InpusTRIAL OwNneErsHIP: Its Economic and 
SoctaL SIGNIFICANCE (new edition). By 
Robert S. Brookings. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

Tue Trenp oF Economic Restoration SINCE 
THE Dawes REPARATION SETTLEMENT. By 
E. G. Burland. N. Y.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

Somer Economic Asrects or Farm Owner- 
soir. By C. L. Stewart. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 

Essays 1n Economics. By E. R. A. Seligman. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. $3.25. 

Stupies in Pusiic Finance. By E. R. A. 
Seligman. N. Y.: Macmillan. $3.25. 

Tue Custopy or State Funvs. By Martin 
L. Faust. 
Public Administration. $2. 

INCOME IN THE Various States; Its Sources 
AND Distrisution, 1919, 1920 anp 1921. 
N. Y.: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. $5. 

Fravuputent Practices 1N Respecr To SE- 
curiTrEs AND ComMopities. By Charles 
H. Mills. Albany, N. Y.: W. C. Little & 
Co. $7.50. 

Bankers’ TESTS; THE ‘TREATMENT BY 
Bankers oF Arprications For Loans. By 
Francis R. Stead. N. Y.: Pitman. $3. 

Anatysis oF Rartroap Oprrations. N. Y.: 
Simmons-Boardman. $4. 

Soctat anp Economic Sranparps oF Livin. 
By Theresa Schmid McMahon. N. Y-; 
D. C. Heath. Price $2.80. 

AMERICAN Foreicn Investments. By Robert 
W. Dunn. N. Y.: Viking Press. Price $5. 


N. Y.: National Institute of, 
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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with us. 


Experience—Fidelity— Permanence 











Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 
Main Office 
48 Wall Street 


52 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
at 63rd Street 


Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Foreign Department 





























OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 
Nnonas oo , 
Trusrconran! Trusrconrat 


An Added Responsibility 


When the individual customer brings his business 
to us, he tells us personally just what he wants, 
and is at hand to obtain it directly. 

But with our correspondent banks, our business 
is transacted at a distance. We feel, therefore, an 
added responsibility to see that every considera- 
tion and attention is given to their business. 


CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
149 BROADWAY, corner LIBERTY STREET 
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RESOURCES OVER A QUARTER BILLION DOLLARS 
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